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LETTER LXXXIII. 

■ « 

FROM ELOI§A. 

X AM just arrived, n)y dear frieud^ from the cDJoyment of 

one of the most delightful sights I shall erer behold. The 

most prudent, the most amiable girl in the world is at length 

become the most deserving, the best of wom^n. The worthy 

man, to whcHn she has given her hand, lives only to revere, 

to cherish, to make her happy ; and I feel that inexpressible . 

pleasure of being a witness to the happiness of ray friend, and 

of sharing it with her ; nor will you, I am convinced, par. 

take of it less than myself; you, for whom she had always 

the tenderest esteem, who wero dear to her almost from her 

infancy, and have received from her obligations which should 

rendi^r her yet more dear to yon. Yes, we will sympathize 

with all her sensations ; if to her they give pleasure, they 

shall afford us consolation ; for, so great is the value of that * 

friendship which unites us, that the happiness of either of the 

three is sufficient to moderate the a&ictions of the .other two. 

Let us not, howejer,. too highly felicitate ourselves ; our 

incoiDparable friend* is going ifi some measure. to forsake us. 

She is now entered on a new scene of life,^ is bound by new 

engagements^ and become, subject to new obligations. Her 
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heart) which once was only ours, will now find room foi 
other affections ; to which friendship must give place. W( 
ought, therefore, my friend, to be more scrupulous hereafteiT 
In the services we impose on her zeal ; we ought not only toi 
consult the sincerity of her attachment, and the need ^we Im^e J 
of her service, but what may with propriety be required iaT 
her present situation ; what may be agreeable or displeasiiig' ( 
to her husband* We have no business to inquire what rirtne 
demands in such a case, the laws of friendship are sufficient. 
He who for his own sake could . expose his friend, deserves 
not to haT6 one* When ours was unmarried, she -was at 
liberty ; she had nobody to call her to account for her con. 
duct, and the uprightness of her intentions was sufficient to 
justify her to. herself. She considered us as man and wife j 
destined for each other ; and her cbaste yet susceptible heart, 
uniting a due regard for conduct, the most tender compassion 
for her culpable friend^ she concealed my fault without 
abetting it ; but at present, circumstances are changed ; and 
she b justly accountable to the man to whom s^e has not only 
plighted her voWs, but resigned her liberty. She is no^ ih» 
trusted not only iHth her own honour, but with that of her 
husband ; and it is not^noik^h that she is virtuous, her virtue 
must be respected, and her conduct approved ; she must not 
only deserve the esteem of her husband, but she must ohtuin 
it : if he blameS her, she is to blame : and although she be 
innocent, she is in the wrong, the n&oment she is suspected ; 
for to study appeanmces is an indispensable part of her duty. 
I cannot determine precisely how for I am right ih mf 
judgment* ; I leave that to you : but -there is a monitor within, 
that tells me it is not right my cousin, should continue to be 
my confidant ; hot that she should be the first to tell me $o. 
I may be frequency mistaken in toy argumients, Biit I am 
convinced I am always right in the sensations- on which ftey 
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are founded ; and this makes me confide more in those sen« 
sations than on the deductions of m^ reason. 

From this consideration I hare already formed a pretence 
to get back yonr letters, which, for fear of a surprise, I 
iiad pat into her hands. She returned them with an oppres- 
; aioA Of heart which^ With that of mine, cottyince me I had 
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acted as I ongfat. We entered into no explanation, but our 
looks were sufficiently expressire ; she embraced me, and 



I burst'into tears : the tender sensibility of friendship hath little 



occasion for, the assistance of language. 
i With respect to the future address of your letters, I 
thought immediately of my little Anet, as the safest ; but if 
this young woman be inferior in rank to my cousin, is that 
a reason we should less regard her Tirtue ? Have I not 
reason, on the contrary, to fear my example may be more 
dangerous to one of less elevated sentiments : that what was 
only an .effort of the sublimest friendship in one, may be the 
first step to corruption in the other ; and that in abusing her 
gratitude, I may make virtue itself subservient to the pro. 
oaotion of vice ? Is it not enough, alas f for me to be cul. 
pable, without iseducing accomplices, and aggravating my 
own crime, by involving others In my guilt ? Of this, there. 
fore, no more ; I have hit on another expedient, less safe 
indeed, but less exceptionable, as it lays nobody open to 
censure^ nor requires a confidant. It is for you to write 
to me under a fictitious name : as for example, that of 
M« Bosquet, and to send your letters under cover addressed 
to Re^anino, whom I shall take care to instruct. Thus 
Regianitto himself may know nothing of our correspondence, 
or at most can only.form suspicions, which he dares not con. 
firm 5 for Lord B— ^— , on whose favour he depends, has 
answered for his fidelity. In the mean time, while our 
correspondence* is muntained by this means, I w(l! try if it 
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be possible to resume tite method we made use of in your 
Toyage to the Vabus^. or some other that majr be durable 
and safe« ' ' 

There is something in the turn and style of your letters, 
that would conyince me, were I ev^i unacquainted with the 
state of your hearty that the life you lead.at Paris is in no wise 
agreeable to your inclinations. The letters ^ of Muralt, of 
which they so loudly complain in France, are even less sati. 
rical and sexere than yours. Like a child that is angry, with 
its tutors, you revenge the disagreeable necessity you are un« 
der of studying the world upon your first teachers. > 
1^ What I am surprized at the most, however, is that the vefy 
circumstance which usually prejudices foreigners in favour 
of the French^ should give you disgust : I mean their po. 
lite reception of strangers, and their general turn of conver. 
sation ; though, by your own confession, you have met with 
/ great civility. I have not forgot your distinction between 
Paris in particular, and great cities in general ; but I see 
plainly, that, without knowing precisely what belongs to 
either^ you censure without considering whether it be truth 
or slander. But, however this be, the French are my fa. 
vourites, and you dp not at all oblige me- in reviling them. 
It is to the many excellent writings France has produced, that 
I ain indebted for most of those lessons by which- we have 
together profited. If Switzerland is emerged from its an. 
cient barbarity, to whom is it obliged ? The two greatest and 
most virtuous men in modem'story, Catinat and Fenelon, were 
both Frenchmen. » Henry the Fourth^ the good king, whose 
character I admire, was a Frenchman. . If France be not 
the country of liberty, it is properly that of men ; a supew 
rior advantage .in .the eyes of a philosopher to that of licen- 
tious freedoQ). .. Hospitable protectors of the stranger, the 
French overlook real insult, and a man would be pelted in 
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London for saving half so much- against the English as the 
'Krencfa wiU bear at ParlSk My. fathe Jr^ whohad spent the grea^ 
esfipart of his life iiv France, never speaks but with rH^'® of 
,v tins agreeable people*. . 

' If he had spilt 'fal9'\brood in the service of its lumgy he has 

not been forgotten in his retirement, but is i^il honoured by 

royal beneficence. Hence I think ipyself in some degree in^ 

tere^ed in the glory of a nation, to whi.ch that of my fa*. 

. ther Is indebted* If the people of all countries, my friend,, 

IwkTe their ^ood and ill qualities, you ought surely tp pay the 

'^ame regard to that ifDpartiality which praises, as to tliat which. I 

blataies themi , *-^ 

' / ' To be more pai^icitlfUr with you, X will aftk you why you 

tfaiM>w ai^y in idle visits the time' you are to .i^nd at P^* 

.ria ? Is Tfot Parjs a thefetre>whereiA great talents may be dis-. 

: \ played as .wibU fis London ?. And,do,9tran^rs find more dif* 

* fiipnlties^in the way. to repuitotiQn in thA former, than they 

do in :the latter ? Believe me, all the En^sh are not. like. 

> Lord B .jj , upr do ^1 th^ French resfoible those fine talk« 

ers that give y^u so .much di/igust.* Try, put them to the 

^* proof, though it be only to^.acquire a more intimate acquaints 

ance with their maimers; and judge of people that ypu own- 

^ speak so well by their deed»« My. cousin's lather says you 

kpe^ the constitution^ of the .einpire, and the interests of 

princes. My hord B acknowledges ajso,^ that you are 

well versed in th^ principle^ of politicf, and the various sys- 
tems of govtBrnment : and L have got it into roy.head, that of 
all countries in the .world you will succeed b^t in that wh^re 
merit is most esteemed, and that yo,u want only to be known, 
to be honoiirably employed. As to your religion's being an 
. obstacle, . why should yours be more so than another's ? Is 
not good sense a security against fanaticism and persecution ? 
Does bigotry prevail more in Frmice than in Germany ? And 
■' - ,^ . •^ . -B 3^' . • 
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18 th«ie any Atng that sl^ovM Under yoar succeedh^ at 
PftriSy as- M^ St. Saphorin bas doaeat Yieniia ? If you tfxtu 
sider the end, the more speedy your att^npts^ the Booner 
you may promise yourself success. If you balaace tbe 
means, k is certainly more reputafeie /or a man to advance 
himself by his own ahilitles, than tobQ obliged for prefer-.^ '\ 

mieht to his friends. But, if you purpose a longer royage 

^^ah! that «etf7— 4-^1 should like England better if it lay^ , 

on this siAfe Paris.«~>^But^ a.propo8> now I talk of Paris, > 
mi^ !> venture ta take notice «f ao^tii^r piece of ufiectadoB 
I iave remarked m 'your letters? How comes it thatyim, 
who spoke to me so freely o/ the ^omen of this country 
say noiUng about the Pariflan ladks ?. Can tiiqse celebirated'/, . * 
and poUte females beless wort& your description^ than tlie 
simple and unpolished inhabitants of tte mountalnir ? Or are • 
you apprehenslTO c^^Ting me uneasiness by H picture of flie \ ' 
most charming and sedttcthre creatures in the uaifecse ? ,If ' 
this be the ease, my friratd, undeceive yourself, and rest astfu^ 
red, thAt the worst tiling yott can do for my repose is to jMjjr- 
ttoihiug about them-; and that^ however you xskf^ pMtfe^ 
them, j/^ursilenee in that rei^^4<^ is more suspicious thiflt % ' ' 
wduld he your highest «ucomluiias« I ilfaall be glad also td 
hate some little aocount of tiie cyperaat Buis, of which thejr \ 
reMd euch woi^rft^ \ for after all, the musick may bebad^ 
and yet the representation have its beauties : but if not^ 4t 
will at leiSat aibrd a ^bjoot foi* your criticism, which will of- 
fend nobody. . 

I know not whether it be worth while to tell you, that my 

« 

♦ I should have but a bad opinion of the reader's sagacity, ;| 

who^ knowing the character and situation of Eloba^ should think 
this piece of curiosity hers. It will be seen hereafter that her 
lover knew to whom to attribute it.. If he could have been do- • 
ceived in this poin^ he bad not deserved the name of a lover.^ 
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ccmsin's wedding produced me two sattori : thtjr met* Iiere 

a fewAays ago | one of tb^n from Yv^dan, huQtiiig lU th« 

way from castla to oastLe^aod the other iron Germaiif iatiie 

8tegeu»ach from Berne. The firat is a kind of snunt, iiiat 

iq^aks loud, and peremptoiy eiiongii to make his repartees 

pass for wit, among tkoue n^ attend onlfr to his mamen 

The other iil a great bashfol sifl^deton, whoae timidity^ how- 

Wver, is not of thatandabte kind whidi arises from tlie fear of 

di8{4eariBg ; bttt i» xfmng to^theembarjMwsuient of a block. 

liead, who knows not whiit t0 saj, andtlie awkwardness of a 

fibertine, who: is at a loss how to befaiv^a himseff in the com* 

{Mtijrt>f modest women. As I well know the intmtkui of 

my father in regard to ^ae. two. genttomen, I took, with 

^leasnre, the freei<mi he gar^me, of tseating them agreeably 

to jby own htitaonr^ which, I beliere, is s nch as wAU soon get 

the b^tti^r of thai;. wUeh brongbt them Uther^ I hate them 

£»r thdr presnibption^ in pxteieoding to a heart wMch 1$ 

yOv», wil^at the le^ metit to diff vte it with yo^ \ - yet if 

tiiey bad ever so mnch, I jshonld' hate tii^B * the . more : bat 

whwe conld they aoqidre it ? They or any other man in* the 

' \mlTerse ? Noi, my deOr friend, rest satisfied tt .is impossible. 

Nay, wete it'^ssibte that another ^should be ppasesi|ei| of 

eiqnal merit, orerenfliat another^ou should attack my heart, 

.1 should neyer listen to any but the $rst**-Be not uneasy, 

therefore, at these two animals, which I liaye with re^t 

condc^ended to mention. What pleasure should I have In 

being able to g^ve them both such equal, portions of disgust as 

* that they should resolte to depart both together as.they came! 

.91. de Crottsaz has lately given us a refutation of the ethic 

epistles <^Mr. Pope, which I have read, but it did not please 

me. I win. not take upon me to say which of these two 

aathors is In the right, but I anuconscious that the book of 

^ the fanner will never excite the reader to do one virtuous ac. 
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8 ELOISA. 

tioi}, while our zeal for every thing gr^at and good is awakened 
by that of Pope. For my own part, I have no other rule 
by which to judge of what I read, than that of consulting 
the dispositions in which I rise up from my book ; nor can 
I well conceive what sort of' merit any piece has to boast, 
the reading of which leaves no benevolent impression behind 
it, nor stimulates the reader to any thing that Is virtuous and 
good.* 

• Adieu, fiiy dear friend,! would not finish my letter, so 
soon, but am called ai(ray. I- leave you with regret, for I. 
amatpreisent in a cheerful dispositioti, and I love you should 
parl^ke of my happiness. The cause which now inspires it^ 
is, that my dear modier is much better within these few days ; 
she has, indeed^ found herself ^ well as to be present at the. 
wedding, and to give away her niece, 'or ratlier her* other > 

daughter. Poor Clara wept for joy to sec; her j and I '- 

but you may judge of my sensations, wl^, deserving Yiet so 
little, hburly tremble at <iie thoughts pf;losing'her^ « In fact, 
she did the«honbtiva of ,fhe^table^. aiid acquitted hersdf oii 
the occasion with as *good a grace as if she had been in per. ' 
iact health, ^ay^ it seemed \o me, thitt some remains of lan^ * 
guor in her disposition* rendered her elegant tcoaplaceneies 
still more affecting. Never, did this incompatible 'parent • 
appear so g<Jod, so charming, so worthy to be revered ! Do •, 
you know that she asked Mr. Orbe concerning you several' 
tim^s ? Although she never spcfaks of yoii to me, I am not ' 
ignorant of her esteeni-/or you ; and -that if ever she were 
consulted, your happiness and mine would be her first con. : 
cern.' Ah! my friend, if your heart can be truly grat^^l, . 

you owe her many obligations ! 
* If the reader approves of this criterion, and makes use of 

it to judge of this work, I will not appeal from his judgment, 

whatever it prove. *. • . . 
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/LETTER LXXXIV. 

... ..*''' 

TO ELOJSA. 

'W^hi>y mj Eloisa, scold me^,quarrel with me, beat me ; 
I will enduce eVety thing, .but 'will not cetse to acquaint you 
with my thongto* Who shmild be the depository of those 
^entimeDits you hare enlightened, and with whom should my 
heart opn?ersey^if you recuse to- hear me ? I give yovan.ac. 
couai of the observations .1 ha^e made^ and of . my own opi- 
nions, notfo miich for your. appiiicobatioo, a&correQfipn; and 
the more liable t am to fall hito error, the more panctnal 
. I should be-in my application to youv* judgment. If .1 cen. 
6uvp the manners o£ the .peojple in this great clty^ £ dpt not 
seek to be justified for taking this liberty^ because I write to 
you? in confidence ; for IneTer say any, thing of a third, per. 
901^ which I would not aver to his face ; and all I write to you 
concerning the Pari«aiis^ Is no more than a repetition o^ what 
I daily advance on CdnrerslatiQit with themselves : ^however, 
they are not displeased, with me, and. they even join with, me 
in muiy particulars.. They complain of our^Mnralt ; I am 
, persuaded they see,.and are fionviiaced how. milch he hatedthem, 
even in his panegyrics ;. buti ^m much mistaken if,iu my cri* 
tidsm,'tliey do not perceive the-conttUry* The esteem andgra. 
titude their generosity, inspires, serves toincrease my freedom : 
it may be serviceable 'tq some <^ them ;• and if I may judge 
;rom their manner of., receiving truth, from my lips^ they do 
not think me below their regard. When this is the case^ 
my £loisa, true cenf^ure is ijlore laudable than even true 
praise'; fot that only serves to corrupt the. heart of those on 
whom it is bestowed,, and tliere are none so eager to obtain 
it. as the most worthless ; on the contrary, censure may be 
useful^ and can only be endured by the most deserring^ JL 
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• * • 

nncerelj own/ 1 bononr t^e Fveiieli as the only people in 
the world who r^ly love thtit fellow ereatnreS) and are mu 
turally beneyolent ; but, for this Teiy r easoo, I am less ja* 
dined to grant them that general admiration they Seem to 
expect) eten ioT the faults tkey acknowle^. If the Ffenth 
had no virtnes, I ahonld ndf mention them ; if Aejr bad no 
tices, ikef would not be men r they haire too many excellent 
(laalities for indiscriminate praise* 

As to the atte^mpts' ytm mentioli, they are impf actieidile^ 
bieeaase I shovdd be obliged tiKose means whioh are not only 
inconreniSnt, but which you have also interdicted* Repnb^ 
Boate ansteflty is not in Togue here 5 4hey.need more fleaible 
Yirtues, which are more esu^y adapted to Uw- interest of 
their friends and patrons. They respect merit^ I confess j^ 
but the talents that require jrepntaiion are very different froi^ 
those which lead to fortm^e ; andy if I am .80^ unfortunate a9 
to possess the hitter only, wUl Eldsa consodt to become 1^ 
wife of an adTenturer ? In Eoglaiid it is quite tiie contrary ; 
and though their manners are perhaps lesa refined tlian ia 
France, yet they rise to fortone by more honourable stepSy 
because, the people having: more share in the: government, 
public esteem is of more consequence. Ton are wA ignorant 

of what Lord B "proposed to dd for me, and of niy.in** 

tention to justify his zeah I can hare no objectian to..a;ny 
spot on the globe, except its distance from yon, O, Eloisa I , 
if it is difficult to procure your hand^ it is still more dliScult 
to deserrd so great a blessing, and yet,.me1hinks, it is a ndblo 
task. 

The account you gire of ydur mothers health relieved me 
from the greatest anxiety. I perceived your distress, even 
before my departure, and therefore 1 durst not express my 
fears ; but I thought her so changed, that I was apprehensive 
she would Ml into some, dangerous illness. Be careful of 



ELOISA. . 11 

ler, because die k dear to me, because my heart^reveres liei?| 
localise tdl my bopee aire centered in ber gqodaessi and be. 
camesbeUthemotberQf my Eloisa*. - 

A» fpr'tbe two seitofS) I own } do not Hk^ to b^ar of 
them «Tjen in jest; bnt tbe mi^ner |n wliicb yQu mention 
tbem expela my fears, and I wUno longer bate tbese nnfor« 
tnnate pijBtenders, iiince you. ima^e tbey mo bated by yon : 
yet I admire your simplicity in iieUeving yourself capable of 
batred. Don't yon perceive tliat wbat yon tak^ for liajtred 
Is notbing^ more than tbe impatience of insulted loye? Tbus 
anwns monras tbe amoioiis turtle wb€»i its beloved mate is 
In daagiv of being caugbt. . No, Elpisa ; no, inpompar^e . 
nuU! wbenyon are capable of batred, I may cease to loye 
you. 

P. 5'.— Beset by two importunate rivals ! How I pity you! 
for your own sake, basten their dismission. 



LETTER LXXXV. 

- FROM lEIJOISA. 

•. * . 

•• • • 

} HATE delivered into Mr. Orbe's hands a packet which 
hebas engaged to M. Silvester, from whom you will receive it ; 
but I^antion you, my dear friend, not to open it, till you 
retire into your own chamber, and are quite alone.. You will. 
find in. this packet a small trinket fpr your particidar use. . 

It if a kind of, charm which lovers' gladly wear. The 
manner of using it is very whimsical. It must be contem.' 
pla^ for a quarter of an hour every morning, or until it 
softens tiie spectator into a certain degree of tenderness. It 
is then applied tptl^e eyes, the mouth, and^ext to-the heart ; 

Be 
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and it IS generally esteemed tbe best preserratiye against t^e 
noxious air of a country infeeted with gallantry. They even 
attribute an elec^cal quality to these tallsmanS) which is 
yery singular, but which acts "only nponfalthfulloTers. They 
say it communicates the impression of kisses from one \o the 
other, though at the distance of an hundred leagues. I do 
not pretend to warrant the success of this charm from expe- 
rience ; only, this I know^ it if your owh tault if you do not 
put it to the proof.' 

. Calm yotir fears with regard to my two gallants or pre. 
tenders, call them which you please. They are gone : peace 
be with th^n II shdil no longer hate them, since they are 
out of my sight. 



LETTER LXXXVL 

TO ELOISA. 

An0 so, my Eloisa, your insist on a description of these 
t'arisian ladies ? Vain girl! but it is a homage due to your 
charmsw Notwithstanding all your affected jealousy, your 
modesty, and your love^ I have discovered more ranity than 
fear disguised under this curiosity. Be it as it will, I shall 
'be just ; I may safely speak the truth, but I should undertake 
the task with better spirits, if I had more to praiser Why 
are they not a hundred^ times more loyely ? Would they- had 
sufficient charms to reflect new excellence upon yours by tbe 
comparison ! • ; 

You complain of my siledce : good heaven ! what could I 
have written ? When ' you' have read ^is letter, you will 
perceive why t take pleasure in Sfkeakiogof your neighbours, 
the Valesian ladies, and why . I* have hitherto neglected to 
mention those of this country x the first continually remiad 
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meofyoU) my Elolsa; but the others— read, and you wiU 
know: .Few people ^nk of the French ladies as I do, if, 
indeed, I am not quite singular in mjopiuioo,' Eqility 
obliges me, therefore, to giTe you this htnt,* that you may 
suppose I delineate them, perhaps, not as they are in reality, 
but as they appear to me* Nevertheless, if I am not just in 
my description, I know you will censureiine ; and then will * 
your injustice be greater than mine^ because the fault is en« 
tirely your own. 

Let us begin with their exterior qualities ; the greatest, 
number of obserrers proceed no farther ; should I follow their 
examples, the womeHin this country would hate great cause 
to be dissatisfied : they haye an exterior character, as well 
as an exterior face ; and, as neither- one or the other is 
mudi to their advantage, it. woald be unjust to. form oujr opi. : 
nions^^of them from either. Their figure^ for the most part, 
is only tolerable, and in general rather indifferent than per- 
fect ; yet there are exceptions. They are slender rather 
than well made, and therefore they gladly embrace, the iiu 
shions which disguise them most i but I find, that in 6ther coun. 
tries the women are foolish enough to imitate these fashions, 
though contrived merely to hide defects wMchthey have not. 
Their air is easy and. natural, their manner fjnee and un. 
affeqted, because they hate all restraint ; but they have a cer. 
^-^mdiiintoltura^j which, though it is not entirely destitute 
of grace, they frequently carry even to a degree of absurdity. 
Thdr complesdon is moderately fair, and they are commonly 
pale, which does not in the least add to their beauty. With 
regard to ^eir necks, they are in the opposite extreme to the 
V-alesiaos. .Conscious of .this defect, they endeavour to sup« 
ply it by'art ; nor are they less scrupulous of borrowing an 

• 

♦ Freedom, ease. 
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uUfickl whiteness* Thokgh I bftve iierer se^n these^ eli» 
jects tat at a dutalice, tliej expose. s» nuek of tiiemselves^ 
tiiat fhey. leave tke spei^at^rs yeiy Uttle room lor cenject^e* 
In thia case, 'the ladieB seem not to nndentaad their own in* 
tereagt; for^-if'^'facebtatm^denutelyliaiidsoBiv, tlie* ima» 
(^Qfttioiiheii^teiis'eT^rjr concealed jchano^ and, accprding^ to 
the.Gascoitphilpsoj^r^ theie is no appetite so strong as Oat 
lAutk was tterer satisfied, especiaU)^ in this sense. 

Their, features are not very regular, but they have seme* 
fUi^ in Hidr eotintenance, whkh suf^lies the place of bean* 
ty, and whkh is sometimes m^ more a^refift))le« Their eyes 
are quidc and sparkMng, yet they are nmther -penetrating nor 
tweet : they strive to- animate them by ^e help of fomgey 
but the expresskin they acfuife hj tins means haft more of 
anger in it than love ; nature has given them lE^prigbtUness 
only I and though they' sometimes^aeein to sfiUdt tenderness, 
they never prcHnise a return.* 

They, have acquired so great a reputation for their judg* 
ment in dress, that they %re patterns to att Europe Ittdeed> 
it is impossible to adapt such absurd fashioiks witii mdre taste# 
They are, of all women, the least under subjection 10 ^ir 
own modes. Fashion governs in the praivinees, but tiie Pa* 
risians govern fashion, and every one of them is ahJUed in 
suiting it to her own advantage: the first are igaoniBt and 
sernle plagiarists, who copy even ortitographicai errors ; the 
latter are like authors, who imitate wkb judgment,, and haVe 
abilities to correct the mistakes of their original. 

Their apparel b more uncommon than magnificettt, more 
elegant than rich. The rapid succession of Ihetr fashimis 
renders them old and obsolete evenfrom Mie year to another : 

* Speak for yourself, my dear philosopher ; others may have beea 
more happy. A coquet only promises to every body what she 
should reserve but for one. 
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tkfit aeaiaess irhicb iadacea. them to chsnge their dress so fr^. 

quently, preserres ftem from much ndiootow magnificence; 

thejr do not^ hsfw^^y spend less moii^^on that account^ but 

flieir expences are, by this means, better conducted* They 

differ greasy in this particnlaiL from the Italiaas; instead of 

Buperb tf immingi a^d embroidery, their clothes are always 

plain and new* Bc^tezes obsw? e the same moderation and 

delicacy, which is eztremely pleasing : for my p^, I like to 

see a^ coat neither laced nor 8(^ed. T|iere is no nation in the 

world, except onr own, where Ifae people, especiaUy the wo« 

men, wear less gold and siirer. The same kinds o£ stuffs are 

womby peoj^of all ranks, so that it would be difficult to 

dis&iguish a duchess from a. dtizcn, if the firet had not some 

marks of distiiictioo j which the other dares ootjmiiate^ But 

ibis-seems to hare its incomsniencies,^ for whaterer is the 

fashion at courl^ is immediately followed in the city; and 

you nerer see in Paris, as in otiier countries, a bean or l^eljie 

of the. last ugo. - Nevertheless, it is not here as in most 

otiier places, where, thepeo]^ of Ihe Ughest rank bwg aU 

so the riehtlist, the won^n of Ihshion distinguish themselyes 

by a degree of luxury which cannot be equalled. Had the 

ladies of the' court of France attempted this Und of distinc 

Hon, they would Tery soon ha?e been eclipsed by the wives of 

tte citiaeas. 

What then do you thiiik was their resource F Why, they 
toek a much more effectual method, and which required 
more abilities, Th^ knew that the minds of the people 
were dee^y impressed idth a ^ense of bashfulness and mo» 
desiy : this suf^^ted to them fashions not to be easily imita* 
Ud* They percetred that the people could not endure tlie 
thoughts of rougey and that they obstinately persisted in caU 
ling it by the vulgar name <^ paint ; and therefore they daubed 
tiieir cheeks, not with paint, but with rouge : for, change 
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but the name^ aDd it is no longer the same thing. Thejr 
also perceired that a bare neck was somdalousindie eyes of 
the public, and for that reason they chose to enlarge the 
scene. — ^Xheysaw-^-many things. which my Eloisa^ yoimg as 
she is, will 'never see. In their manners they are governed 
exactly by the same, prbaciple. — That charming diffidence 
which distinguishes and adorns the sex, they despise as igno. 
ble and vHe ; they animate their actions and discourse with a 
noble assurance ; and, I am confident, they would look any 
modest man out of countenance. Thus they cease to be wo- 
*men, ^ to avoid being confounded with the vulgar ; they pre. 
fer their rank to their s^x, and imitate women of pleasure^ 
. that they themselves may.be above, imitation. 

I know not how far they may have carried their imitation, 
but I am certain they have not succeeded in their desigii to 
prevent it in others. As to rougCy and the fashion of dis. 
playing those charms which they ought to conceal, they have 
made all the progress possible. The ladies of the city had 
much rather renounce their natural complexion, and the 
charms they might borrow from the amoroso pensier* of 
their lovers, than preserve the appearance of what they are : 
and if this example has iiot prevailed among the tower sort of ; 
people, it Is . only because they are afraid of being insulted 
by the populace ; and thus are an infinite number of women 
kept within the bounds of decency, by the fear of offending 
the delicacy of the mob. Their masculine airj and dragoon. 
like deportment, is less striking, because l^o universal ;^ it is 
conspicuous only to strangers. From one end of this metro- 
polis to the other, there is scarce a woman whose appearance 
is not sufficiently bold to disconcert any man who has never 
been accustomed to the like in his own country : from this as.. 

* Amorous imagination. 
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tonishment proceeds that awl^ward confarion which, they at. . 
tribute to all strangers, and which increases the moment they 
open their lips. They haVi9 not the swe^t voice of their 
country-women'; their accent islioarse, sharp, interrogatire, 
imperioua, jibing, and louder than that of a man. If in the :• 
toiie of their Toice they ret^ any thing feminine, It is en. 
tirely lost in the impertinence of their manner, Th^ seem • 
to^ enjoy the bashful confusion of erery foreigner; but it 
would probably give tbem less pleasure, if they were ac- 
quainted with its true cause. 

Wiieliier it be, that I, inparticular, am prejudiced in. fa. * 
'TOur of beauty, or whether the power of beauty may not 
unhrersally influence the judgment, I know not; but^ the 
handsomest women appear.to me rather the most decent in 
their dress, smdjn general behave with* the greatest mbdes^.. 
They lose ^lothing by ^is reserve ; conscious of their advan. 
tages,.tiiey k^ow they have no nfeed of borrowed allurements 
to attract our admiratioii. - It may be also, that imprudence- 
is more intolerably disgusting when joined with ugliness ; for ' 
certainly I Ishould ^piuch sooner be tempted. to afirost an im» 
^ pertient ugly woman, than .to emibrace her ; ". whereas, by mo- . 
•desty she mig^t excite even a tender compassion, which is of J" * 
ten a harbinger of love. But though it is generally re-, 
' marked, that the prettiest women are the b^t behaved, yet 
they are often so extremely affected, and ate always so* evi- 
dently taken up with themselves, thfit, in this country, there 
is little danger of being exposed to that te^fiptation which M. 
d^ MuraU sometimes. expeHehced amongst the Ebglish ladies, * 
of teUing a woman ^he was hj^dsome, only for the pleasure 
of persuading her to' think so. - . 

Ndther the natwal gaiety of the Firjench, *nor their love of 
singularity, is' the cause of thirfreedom of conversation and . 
behaYrotkk for whicliftese ladies are so remarkable ; but it : 
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18 ratber to be d^d^ced from tiieir maaners^ by ivbich they 
lure attthorized to ipend all tkeir time in the compaDy of men: ; 
and hence it is, that the hehaviour of each sex seems to be 
copied from ^e other. 

. Our Swiss ladies, on the contrary, are fond of little female 
assemblies, in which they axe extremely social, and happy^ ^ 
Ibr^ thQngh they ^robabl;^ may not dislike the company^ of 
meni yet it is certain their presence is some constraint upon 
them* 

In Paris it is quite the reverse ; the women are never ea. 
ay nor satisfied without the men. In mostconipaAiesf tke 
lady of the house is se^ alone anddsta drcle of gentlemen ; . 
and this is so generally the case, that one.cai^not help won. 
daring hoew such an unequal proportion of m^ can be every 
wUeie assembled. But Faris js full of aveniurhrs^ priests, 
aod-abfaiis, who qiend their whole livesju running fr<uu house 
iQ house, ^hus the women* learn to think, fict, and speak, 
from the men, whilst these, in return, imbibe a certain degree 
of effeminacy ; and this seems, the only consequence of their 
trifling gvUlant^; howev^, they enj<^ a fulsome adoration, 
in which their d^jrotees douot think it worth whib to preserve 
^ven the af^eajrance of sincerity* J^o tnatter : in Ae midfit . 
pf her circle evf 17 woman ia the sole object of attention, 
aad tiuit is suffiefont^ But if a seccmd female enters the 
i^^om, familiarity instantly gives place to ceremony,' the 
h^h airs-ef qwdity are assumed, the adoration becomes 
divided, and eacl^ <^||tiniies to be a secret constraint upon 
the other till Ae compimy breaks up. 
The Parisian ladies are fond pf public diversions ; that Is, 

* Things are changed since that time. ' By many circumstances 
. one would suppose these letters to have been written about tweit- 
ty years ago; but by their style, and the man'ners they describe, 
one would conclude them to be of the last century, 
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tb6y am fond of 8liowfa|g themielvBs in public ; liui tiM gveol 

difficulty, erery time tliey go^ is to find a-tonale oonqptaion f 

i for dftcorum will not Itllow one lady akne tQ efipeas in tlm 

boxes, even though attended by her hnsband, or by any other 

sum* It is amazhig, in Ibis rerjr social conntry, how diffi. 

I cult it i^to form these parties ; ont often that are pmposed^ 

nine generally miscarry ; they are proje<;ted by thi&;de9ite^ 

being seea^ and are broken by the disagmeidble necessity for 

a sister petticoat. I should imagine ii, an easy matter ier thto 

bidies to alK^Bsh this^ ridicnlons custom, • What reiisou can* 

ther^ beVl^y * woman shoald not be iei^' id^ne intinbUc I 

Perhaps^ thefo beidg i^o* reason for it, is the rtry tanjwof ilK 

' cimtinnanqe, , Howerer, npon the^^i^l^e, it may be: prtidmjk 

* to preAsrre deeeni^ where the* libolition wonld bei iit(iBlidB8 

with no gteat satisfactidn. What great fliatier . iToold there 

be in thts^riillege of appearii^ alpijie atihe<^r&? I> it'not 

. mveh bettei* to -reserve &ts exc^nsiVe prifilege for the private 

reception of one's 'friends 'ui one's own hona^'?. 

Nothing cm V^more certain, . than thit tUl custom <>f bcu 
ing alone amidst sn<^ a nnmber *«tf • menjitf prodndtif e iif rktu 
ny secret connections : indeed,'t(ie world is prMy wdl xmL 
Tinced -of it^ since exgen^ce has proted . the ^ibsnrd^y of 
that maxim W^h told ns, that by maldplyiflig temptationi we 
should destroy theita ;' so that they do ^not defend tids Ihshion 
for its decency, but because it is most agreeable; which, 
by^Hiewbjy. I do not iMdieve, . 9ow cim any loTe exist whcfe 
modesty Is hfeld in derision ? nad wiet pleasure can these be 
in a life which isat once deprived both of love and decency ? 
But as- the want of entertainment is the greatest eirU which 
these dar^s to dbsipiltion have to fear, the ladies are solicitous 
for amusement rather th«n love ; gallantry and attendance is 
^Uthey require I and pievided their danglers are assiduous j 









' they appe very indifferent about the Tiolence or sincerity of 
'their passion. The words love and hver are enji^ely ba. 

' hished even from the most private intercourse of the sexes, 
and snak into oblivion with the darts ^nd flames of ancient 
romance, 

> One would imagine that the .whole order of natural sensa« 
tions was here reversed. A gfrl is to have no feelings, pas- 
sions, or attachments ; that privilege is reserved for tha mar- 
ried womien^ and excludes no paramour except their husbands. 
The mother had better' h^ve twenty lovers than her daughter 

; one. .Adultery is considered ^as no crime, and conveys no 

: indecency in the idea: their romances,, which are universally 
vead for instruction, are full of it ; and there appears nothing 
shocking in its consequences,*prDvided the lovers do not ren- 

■ 4«r tnemselvjes coiftempfible by their fidelity; ' O EFoisa ! 

' *•■.'* '"''i '.* •* ■ * • J '' 

there are niimy women in this dfy^ who have denied their 

marriage-bed a hundred times, yet twoutd. presuii^e, with the 
voice of impurity*, to slaxider :&n. union iik^ du^rs, that is yetT . 
unsullied with infidelity. . ^ . 

• It should seem, thlit in Paris marriage is a different institu- 
tion from what it is in other parts of the w'orld ; they qall it 
a sacrament, and yet it has not lialf the power bf a common 
contract. It appears to be ;nothin^,more than a private agree- 
ment between two persons t5 liv^ together, ,(ob0ar. the same 

• ^ » _ , . - , 

name, and acknowledge the same children; but who^ in other 
respects, have no authority one over the other. If at Paris 
a man should pretend to be^ofiended with the iU conduct of 
his wife, he would be as generally despiked, a^ if, in our 
country, he was to take no notice of h^r scandalous behaviour. 
Nor are the ladies .on their jparts less indalgent.to theii* hus-' 
bands ; for I have not yet heard of'to instance bf their being 
^ pitniihed for ha^ng imitafed the infidelity of their wires. In, 
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short, -what other effect, can be expected from an union in 
which their hearts -were nerer consulted ? Those who marry 
fortune or title, seem to be under no personal obligatioD, 

liOye, eren lote, hast lost its priyilege, and is no less dege» 
nerated than marriage* As man and wife may be looked up^ 
on as a bachelor and a maid, who lire together for the sake 
of enjoying more liberty ; so are lovers a kind of people^ 
who, with great Indifference, meet for amasement, through 
cnsto^^ or out of vanity. The heart is entirely unconcerned 
in these attachments, in wliich nothing more than certain «z* 
ternal cdnrenlences^areever consulted; is, in sliort, to know 
each other^ to dhie together, now-and-then to exchange a 
few words, or^if possible, even less than this. An alSair of 
gallantry lasts but a little longer than a visit, and consists 
chiefly In a few genteel conversations, and three or four pretty 
letters^ -filled with descripUons^ maxims, philosophy, and wit* 
As to experimental philosophy, it does not require so much 
mystery ; they have wisely discovered the folly of letting slip 
any opportunity of gratification.: whether it happens to be 
the loyer or any other man, a man is a man, and why should 
a lady be more scrupulous of being guilty of an infidelity to 
her lover thai^ to ^her husband ^'* After a certain age they 
may all be cpnsidered^s the same kind of puppets, made up 
by the same fashion-monger ; and coni^quently, the first that 
comes to hand is always'the best. 

Knowing nothing of these matters from experience, I can 
relate only what I have heard ; and indeed, the representa. 
tion is so very extraordinary, that I have but an imperfect 
idea of what I have been told. That which I chiefly com. 
prehend, is, that the gallant is generally regarded as one of 
the family ; that if the lady happens to be dissatisfied with 
him, he is dismissed ; or if he taeets-with a service more to his 
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faclinatioii or adraniage, he takes liif leare^ and she angages 
a fresh one. There are^ I have been told, some ladies so c&i 
pricioiis as eten to take up with thdr own husbands for a 
while, considering them, at least, as a kind of male creature ; 
but this whim seldom lasts long: as soon as it is past, the 
good man is entirely discarded, or, if he should happen to be 
obstinate, why then she takes another, and keeps them both. 

But I could not help objecting to the person who gave m^ 
thb strange ateount, liow it waspossiUe, aftei tliis, to live 
among ihese discarded lovers ? ^^ Lire among them ! (says 
he;) why they are entire strangers to her erer after; and if 
they siiould, hj <ihance, take it into their heads to renew their 
mnonrs, tiiey would hare to begin anew, and would hardly 
be able to recollect their former acquaintance.'' — ^^ I under, 
stand you, (said I ;) but I have some^fficulty in reconciling 
these extravagances. I cannot conceive, how it is possible, 
after such a tender union, to see each other without emotion; 
bow the heart can avoid palpitation, even at the name of a 
person once beloved ; why they do not tremble when they 
meet*''-^^ Ton ntake me laugh (says he) ^ith your^trem. 
blings ; and so you would have our ladies continually fainting 
away?'* 

Suppress a part of this caricature representation ; place my 
Eloisa in opposition to the rest, and remember the sincerity 
of my he^rt— I have nothing more to add. 

However, I must confess, that many of these disagreeable 
impressions are effiiced by custom. Though the dark side of 
their character may first catch our attention, It Is no reason 
why we should be blind to their atniable qualities. The 
charms of their understanding and good humour are no small 
addition to their personal accomplishments. Our first re* 
pugnance overcome, frequently generates a contrary sentU 



meat, lik notjvtt tOTiewliie pictiire only in Ub worst 
point of sight, 

Tjbie first kicooTeniency of great cftm b, tiuit mankind are 
genejr^Uj ^jisgakedy and that ta.soeiety Uiejr appear diflS»ient 
from, what they mailf are. This is particidariy true in Paris 
with regard to the ladies, who dMrift from the iribsefvation ^ 
others ^ oiriy existence aho«t whidi they are solioitoQS. 
When you meet a lad|y in pvbltc ; instead ot seeiag a Pari* 
sian, as yon imagine, yon jbehold only a phantom of the fa« 
shion ; her stature, disiensioo, gait, shape, neck, colour, air, 
look, langnage, creiy thing ia assumed : so ^at^ If yon weK 
to see her in her natural. iMe, yon woald not know her to 
be the same creature. But tbk uiUf^rsal maisk is greatly Ut 
|ier disad^ntage; lor nature^sjuhstitutes are always inferior 
to herself : besides, it is almost imposilble to conceal her on. 
tirely ; In sjute of us, she will now add then disooTi^ herself, 
and iu seising her with dexterity consiits the tme art of ob« 
servation.. This is, indeed, no difficult matter in conversing 
with the women of this country ; for, tf yon take them off 
their grand theatre of representation, and consider tiiem at* 
tentitdy, you will see them as they really are ; and it is then 
possible tlrnt your aversion may be changed into esteem and 
friendship* 

I liad an op^poartnnity of Verifyiag this remark lastweek, 
.on a party of .pleasure,.to whi^h, along with some other Strang 
gers, I was, abruptly enough, invited by a company of la- 
dies, probably with a design to laugh at us without constraint 
or interriiption. The first day the projeot sueceedod to theilr 
wish : they immediately began to dart th^r wit and pleasant 
' tr y in showejrs, but asiheir arrows were not retorted, their 
quivers were soon empty. They then behaved with great 
decency, and finding themselves unable to bring us to their 
style, they w^e obliged to conform to ours. Whether they 
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were pleas^ with it or not, I am ignorant ; however, the 
change was yery agreeable to me, for I soon found that I 
stood a better chance to profit by the conversation of these 
females than from the generality of men. Their wit now ap. 
peared so great an ornament to their natural good.sense, that 
I changed my opinion of 'the sex, and could not help la. 
malting, that so many amiable women should want reason, 
only because it is their humour to reject it. I perceiTed 
also that their natural graces began insensibly to efface the 
artificial airs of the ' city : for, without design, our manner 
IS generally influenced by the nature of our discourse : it fa 
impossible to introduce much coquettish grimace in a rational 
conversation. They appeared much more handsome after 
they grew indifferent about it, and I percerved, that if they 
pleased they need only throw off their affectation. Hence, I 
am apt to conclude, that Paris, the pretended seat of taste, 
is of all places in the world that in which there is the least, 
aince all their methods of pleasing are destructive of real 
beauty« 

Thus we continued together four or ^ye days, satisfied 
with each ether, and with ourselves. Instead of satirizing 
Paris and its innumerable follies, we forgot both the city and 
its inhabitants.' Our whole care was to promote the hap., 
piness ofoiir little society. We.wanted no ill-natured wit 
or sarcasm to excite our mirth * but our laughter, like your 
cousin's, was the effect of good.humour. 

I had yet another reason to be' confirmed in my good 
opinion 'of these females. Frequently, in the very midst of 
our enjoyment, a.persoh would come in abruptly, andwhis. 
.per the lady of the house. She left the room, shut herself 
up' in her closet, and continued writing a considerable time. 
It was natural to suppose, that her heart was engaged in thi^ 
correspondence ; and of this one of the company gave a hint, 
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which^ koweTer, was not very graciooftly recehred ; a proof, 
at least^ that though she might possibly hare no lorers, she 
was not without friends. But, judge of my surprise, when 
I was informed that these supposed Fkrisian suitors were no 
other than the unhappy peasants of the parish, who came in 
their distress to implore the protection of their lady ; one 
being ui^nstly taxed ; another enrolled in the mffitia, regard, 
leas of his age and family ; a tliird groaniog under a law- suit 
with a powerful neighbour ; a fourth, -ruined by a storm of 
hail, was going to be dragged to prison* In short, each had 
some petition to make, each was patiently heard ; and the 
time we supposed to be spent in an amorous correspondence^ 
was employed in writing letters in favour of these unhappy 
sufferers* It is impossible to conceive how I was astonished 
to £nd with what delight^: and with how littte ostentation, 
this young, this gay woman, performed these charitable 
offices of humanity* Were she even an Eloisa, thought I, 
she could not act otherwise ! From that moment I continued 
to regard her with respect, and all her faults vanished* 

My inquiries had oo sooner taken this turn, than I began 
to discover a thousand advantageous particulars in the very 
women who before aj^peared so unsupportable* Indeed, all 
strangers are agreed, that, provided you exclude the fashion, 
able topic, there is no country in the world whose women 
have more knowledge, talk more sensibly, with more judg- 
ment, and are more capable of giving advice* If from the 
Spanish, Italian, or German laldies, we should take the 
jargon of gallantry and wit, what would there remain of their 
conversation ! and you, my Eloisa, are not ignorant how it 
16 10 general with our country-women. But if, with a French 
woman, a man has resolution to sacrifice his pretensions to 
gallantry, and to draw her out of that lavourite fortress, she 
will then make a virtue of necessity, and, arming herself 

Vol, II. C 
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irith reason, will fight manfully in the open field. Witli 
regard to their goodness of heart, I will not instance their 
zeal to serre their friends ; for, as with the rest of mankind, 
'that may partly proceed from self.love. But though they 
generally lore nobody but themselves, long habit will fre. 
quently produce in them the effects of a sincere friendship. 
Those who have constancy enough to support an attachment 
of ten years, commonly continue it to the end of their lives, 
and they will then love their old friends with more tender, 
ness, at least with more fidelity, than their new lovers. 

On^e common accusation against the won^en of France is, 
that they do every thing, and consequently more evil than 
good ; but it may be observed in their justification, that in 
doing evil they are stimulated by the men, and in doing good 
are actuated by thi^ir own principles. This does not in any. 
wise contradict what I said before, that the heart has no c6n. 
cern in the commerce between the two sexes ; for the gallan- 
try of the French has given to the women an universal power, 
which stands in no need of tenderness to support it. Every 
thing depends upon the ladies ; all things are done by them, 
or for them * Olympus and Parnassus, glory and fortune, are 
equally subject to their laws. Neither books nor autiiors 
have any other value or esteem than that which the ladies are 
j[>lei|sed to allow them. There is no appeal from their decree 
in matters of the nicest judgment or most trivial taste. — 
Poetry, criticism, history, philosophy, are all calculated 
for the ladies, and even the Bible itself has lately been meta. 
morphosed into a polite romance. In public' affairs^ their 
influence arises from their natural ascendancy over their 
huisbands, not because they are their husbands, but because 
ihej are men, and it would be monstrous for a mail to refuse 
any thing to a lady, even though she were his wife. 
Yet this authority implies neither attachment nor esteem, 
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but merely politeness aad compliance with custom ; fpr it ii 
as essential to French gallantry to despise the women as to 
oblige them ; and this contempt is taken as a proof t-hata 
man has seen enough of the world to know the sex : Who- 
ever treats them with respect is deemed a novice, a knight, 
terrant, one who has known woman only in romances* They 
judge so equitably of themselves, that to honour them is to 
forfeit their esteem ; so that the principal requisite in a man 
of gallantry is superlative impertinence. 

Let the ladies of this country pretend what they will, they 
are, in spite of themselves, extremely good.nitured. All 
men who are burdened with a multiplicity of al^irii are diffi- 
cult of access, and without commiseration ; and in Paris, 
the centre of business of one of the most considerable nations 
in Europe, the men of consequence . are particularly ob- 
durate : those j therefore, who have any thing to ask,* natu. 
rally apply to the ladies, whose ears are never shut against 
the unhappy : they console and serve them. In Hie midst of 
all their frivolous dissipation, they do not scruple to steal a 
few moments from their pleasures, and devote them to acts of 
benevolence ; and though there may be some women mean 
enough to make an infamous traffic of their services, there 
are hundreds, on the contrary, who are daily employed in 
charitably assisting the distressed. Howerar it must be con. 
fessed, that they are sometimes so indiscreet as to ruin an 
unfortunate man they happen not to know, in 6rder to serve 
their own friend. But how is it possible to know every bbdy 
in so extensive a country ? or how can mor6 be expected 
from good-nature destitute of real virtue, whose sublimest 
effort is not so much to do good,- as to avoid evil ? After all, 
it must be allowed that their inclinations are not naturally 
bad ; that they do a great deal of good ; that thfey do it from 
their hearts ; that they alone preserve' the remains of hu- 
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m^mtyj which is still to be foimd in Paris ; and that without 
them we should see the men ayaricious and insatiable, tike 
wolves deTOuring each other. 

i- I should have remained ignorant of all this, if I had not 
consulted their comedies and rpmances, whose authors are, 
perhaps, 'too apt to stumble upon those foibles from which 
they themselves are not exempt, rather than the virtues they 
happen not to possess ; who, instead of encouraging their 
I readers by praising their real virtues, amuse themselves with 
painting imaginary characters too perfect for imitation. 
^ Romances are, perhaps, the last vehicle of instruction 
that can be administered to a corrupt people. It were to be 
wished that none were suffered to prepare this medicine, but 
men of honest principles and true sensibility ; authors, whose 
writings should be a picture of their own hearts ; who^ in. 
iitead of fixing virtue in the heavens, beyond the reach of 
our nature, would, by smoothing the way, insensibly tempt 
vs out of the gulf of vice. 

y But to return to the Parisian ladies, concerning whom I 
do not by any means agree in the common opinion. They 
are universally allowed to have the most enchanting address, 
the most seducing manner ; to be the most refined coquets } 
to possess the most sublime gallantry, and the art of pleasing 
to a superlative degree* For my part, I think their address 
shocking, their coquettish airs disgusting, and their manner 
extremely immodest. I should imagine that, the heart would 
shrink back at all their advances : and I can never be per- 
si^aded, that they can for a single moment talk of love, 
without showing themselves incapable of either feeling or 
inspiring that tender passion. 

On the other hand, we find them represented as frivolous, 
artful, false, thoughtless, inconstant, talking well, but 
without reflection or sentiment, and evaporating all their 
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merit in idle chit-diat* ' But to me all tills appean ta be as 
evternai as thdr rouge^ or their lioop petticoats, Tliere are 
a kind of fadiionable vices wliich are supposed necessArj at 
muris,'bat which are not incompatible with sense, reason^ 
huomnity'^ and good»nature* These ladies are, in many 
cases, more discreet, and kss given to tattling than those of 
ally oiher eonntry. They are better instrncted, and the 
things they are taught hare stronger effect upon their judg» 
ment, Ih short, if I dislike them for having disfigured th* 
proper chaiacterigtics of their sex, I esteem them for those 
Tirtnes in which tivsy resemble ns ; and my opinion is, thai 
they are better caienlated to be men of merit, than amiaUe 
tromen. 

One word more, and I have done — If Eloisa had never 
been, if my heart had been capable oi any other attachment 
than ttuit for wMdh it was created, I should never have taken 
a wife or mistress^ in Paris ; but should gladly have chosen a 
friend, and such a treasure might possibly have consoled mo 
for the want of the oUiers.^ 



LETTER LXXXVII. 

TO ELOISA. 

Since the receipt of your letter, I have been daily with 
Mr« Silvester, to see after the packet you mentioned ; but 
my impatience has been seven times disappointed. At length, 
however, on the eighth time of going, I received it ; and it 

* I shall not give my opinion of this letter ; but I doubt much, 
whether a judgment which allows them the qualities they despise, 
and denies them those which they value, will be pleasing to the 
French ladies. 
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was no sooner pot intony hands, than, without staying ta 
pay the ftostage, eten without asking what it came to, at. 
speaking a w6fd to any bekfy, I ran with it iout of di>ors y 
and as if I had been out of my senses, passed by the door of 
mj lodgiugs-, though -it stood open befo^ me, and traversed- 
a number of streets that I knew notiung of, titt in about «half. 
an hour I found myself at the farther end' of Paris. I was 
then obliged to take a hackney-coach, in order to get the 
more speedily hofne, wldch is the first time X have made use 
of those conreniences in a morning ; . indeed, it is with regret 
I lue them even in an afternoon, to pay some distant visits ;• 
fo^ my legs are good, and I shonld be sorry that any im. 
provement in my circumstances should make me neglect the 
use of them. - > 

When I was seated in the coach^ I was a good deal per. 
plexed with my packet, as you had laid your tnjnnotioas.OB 
me to open it n6 #he^ but at home* Besides, I was ub- ^ 
willkig to be subject to any interruption while 1 was 4n. 
dulging myself in that exquisite satisfoction J. find in every 
thing that comes from yon. I held it, therefore, with an 
impatience and curiosity which I could scarce contain : en. 
deavouring to discover its contents through the covers, by 
pressing it every way with my hands ; from the continual 
motions of which, you would have thought the packet con. 
tained fire, and burned the ends of my fingers. Not but , 
that from its size, weight, and the contents of your former 
letter, I had some suspicion ; but then, how could I conceive 
you to have found either the opportunity or the artist ? But 
what I then could not conceive is one of the miracles of 
alLmighty love ; the more it surpasses my conception, the 
more it enchants my heart, and one of the greatest pleasures 
it give me arises frpm my ignorance of the manner in which 
you could effect it. 
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ArrWed at length at my iodgiags, I Abw to my chamber, 
locked the door, threw myself, oat of breath, mtD a chair, 
and with a trembling hand broke open the seal* It was then, 
£k>isa, I felt the first effect of this powerful talisman.. Th^ 
palpitations of my heart increased at jereiy paper I unfolded, 
till coming to the last, I was forced to slop and take breath 
a moment before I could open it. It is open:— my suggestions 
are trne— -it is so«-it is the portrait of £loisa,-^0, my IpTel 
your divine image is before me ! I gaae with rapture on jonr 
charms ! my lips, my heart, pay them the first homage, my 
knees bend-*— Again, my eyes are ravished with your hea. 
yenly beauties. How immediate, how powerful is their ma. 
gkal effect! .No, Eloisa, it requires not, as yon pretend, 
a quarter of an hpur to make itself perceived ! a minute, an 
instant suffices, to draw from my breast a thousand ardent 
sl^s, and to recall, with thy image, the remembrance of 
my past happiness. Ah ! why is the rapture of having such 
a treasure in possession, allayed with so much bitterness ? 
How lively is the repres«itation it gives me of days that are 
no more ! I gaze on the portrait,. I think I see Eloisa, and 
enjoy in imagination those delightful moments whose remem. 
brance embitters my present hours ; and which Heaven in its 
anger bestowed on me only to take them away. Alas I the 
next instant undeceives me ; the pangs of absence throb with 
increased violence, after the agreeable delusion is vanished, 
and I am in the .state of those miserable wretches, whose 
tortures are remitted only to render them the more cruel; 
Heavens ! what flames have not my eager eyes darted on this 
unexpected object ? how has the sight of it roused in me 
those impetuous emotions which used to be effected by your 
presence?. O, my Eloisa ! were it possible for this talisman 
to Affect your senses with the phrensy and illusion of mine — 
But why is it not possible ? why may not those impressions 
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which the mind dart? forth with such rapidity, reach as far 
as Eloisa ? Ah, mj chamtiDg friend, wherever 7011 are, or 
howerer jon are employed, at the time I am writing, at the 
time your portrait receives the same homage I pay to the 
idol of my soul, do you not perceive your charming face be. 
dewed with tears ? Do you not sympa^ze with me in love 
and sorrow ? Do you not feel the ardour of a lover's kisses 
on your lips, your cheeks, your breast ? Do you not glow 
alt over with the fiame imparted from my burning lips ?•— 
Ha ! i^at's that — ^Somebody knocks— I will hide my trea. 
sure, an impertinent breaks in upon me^— accursed be the 
cruel intruder, for interrupting me in transports so de. 
lightful I may he never be capable of love-— or may he be 
doomed to pine in absence, like me ! 



LETTER LXXXVIII. 

TOMRS. ORB£. 

It is to you, dear cousin, I am to give an account of the 
French opera : for although you have not mentioned in your 
own letters, and Eloisa has kept your secret in hers, I am 
not at a loss to whom to attribute that piece of curiosity* I 
have been once to the opera to satisfy myself, and twice to 
oblige you, but am in hopes this letter will be my excuse for 
going no more. If you command me, indeed, I can bear it 
again ; I can suffer, I can sleep there, for your service ; 
but to remain awake and attentive is absolutely impossible. 

But, before I tell you what I think of this famous theatre, 
I will give you an account of what they say of it here ; the 
opinion of the connoisseurs may perhaps rectify mine, where 
I happen to be mistaken. The French opera passes at Paris 
for the most pompous, the most delightful, the most won. 



derfnf ealerteiaiiieiit ihtt was ever effected by the united 
efforts of tiM iraman genius. It is said to be the most ttsperb 
aonumentof tiionuignifieMiceQf Louis the Fouiteentii. In 
§tucty etery one is not so much at libertj as you imagiBe^ ti^ 
give his opinion on so grave a subject* Erery thing may be 
made a point of dispute liere, except musiclc and the opera : 
but with respect to these, it may be dangerous not to dis- 
semble one's thoughts, as the French musidk is supported by 
an iaquiflition no less arbiferary tlian soTere. Indeed^ tlie 
first lesson wliich strangers are taught, is, that foreigners 
umTersaUy allow that nothing in the whcAe world is so fine 
as the Opera at Paris* The truth is, discreet people are 
sttent^ upon this topic, because they dare not laugh except 
in priyate* 

It must be allowed, however, that they represent at the 
opera, at a vast expence, not only all the wonderful. things 
of nature, but maaysothers still more wonderful, and which 
nature never produced. For my part, I cannot help thinking 
Mr. Pope meant this theatre, whefehe said, one might see 
gods, devils, monsters, kings, shej[Aerds, and fairies, all 
mixed together in one scene of confusion* 

lUs assemblage, so magnificent and well conducted, is 
regarded by the spectators as if all the things and charabters 
^ridbked were real. On seeing the representation of a hea- 
tiien temple, they are seized with a profound reverence ; and 
if Ae goddess be toleraMy pretty, half the men in the pit 
are immediately pagans. 

Here the audience are not so nice as at the French comedy* 
These very spectators, who could not there consider the 
player as the character he represented, cannot at the operdr 
consider him any otherwise. It seems as if they were shocked- 
at a rational deception, and could give into nothing but what 
was grossly absurd : or perhaps they can more easily con*- 
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cehrie pUijers to be gods than heroes. Ju[^itor being' pi 
another natiirey: people may Uiink of him as they please::^, 
hot Cato irias a mail ; iaoi) how few mea. are there^ whoy- 
to judge- for* tfaemseltes, hare any reason to think snob m 
man as Gato ever existed ? . • . 

: This opera is not composed, therefore, us in other places^ . 
of a company of mercenaries, hired to furnish out an.ent^i;^ 
tainmelit for the 4>ablic. It is true,, they are paid by the 
public, and' it is their business to- attend the opera : but the 
nature of it is quite changed by its becoming a royal academy, 
of musick ; a Sort of sovereign tribunal tliai judges without 
appeal in its ^^wo'copase, and is not very remarkable fof jus^ 
tice and integrity. Thus, you- see hoiw much, in sonve 
countries, the essence of things depends on mere wprds,' and 
how a respectable title may do honour to'Uiatwhieh least 
deserves it. - " • 

The me^l|f^k*8 of this illustrious academy are not .degrade^ 
by iieir 'profession : in Revenge, however^ ' they are exconi»» 
punicated, ivhich' k directly contrary to the custom of all 
other countries : but, perhaps, having had their choice, they 
had rather live hononriafoly and be- damned, than, as pie- 
beians, go vulgarly to heaven* I have seen a modern chew 
valieronthe French theatre, > as proud of the profession of 
a player, as the unfortunate Laberius- was. formerly mortified 
at it, although the latter was forced into it by the commands 
of Caesar, and recited only his oWn works*. But then our 

* Obliged by the tyrant to appear on the stage, he lamented his 
disgrace in some very affecting verses, which justJy irritated 
every honest mind against Cssar. After havtng lived (said he) 
$ijety years with honour, I left my house this morning, a Roman 
knight, but shall return to it this evening an infamous stage-player, 
Alas / I hate lived a day too long. fortune / if it was nty ht to le 
thus once disgraced, zohy did you not force me hither while youth and 
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degraded amjent could not afterifards teke his place ia the 
Circas .amoog the kooian kni^^ ; whilst. the. modern, one 
fomid lus eyery day at tibe Freaehicoiiedj) among the &nt 
Qobiiityin the kingdom. And I will venture to say^ never 
did they talk at Rome with so much respect of the nuiJeMy of 
the. RoBMm people, a& they ^^nt Paris of the majesty of 
the opera, i 

. This ia what I have gathered chiefly from oonyersation 
about this ^endid entertainment : I will now relate to yon 
what I hare seen of it myself. • 

Imagine to yourself the inside of a large box, about fifte^ 
feet wide, and long in.prq^rdon^ ; the box is^the stage j - oji 
each side are placed skreens, at diiferent dUtaneee, onwhidi 
the objects of the scene are coarsely, painted, .iBeyond this 
is ^ great curtain, bedaubed in i^e same manner, which ex- 
tends from one side to the other, and is generally cut through, 
to represent cayes in the earth, and openings iu the hearens, 
as the perspectire. refuires. So that^ if any. per^n, in' 
walking beyond the scenes, . should bppen to brush againat 
the cortain, he might caiise an earthquake so vipltnt as tp 
Ithake our sides with lau^hingi^ . The ^ies arerepresented by 
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tigour had left me at ietot an agreeahle pettoKz bat ncm^ tshat a 
miretched object 4a I pretmi'to the inndtB c/i the people ef Buomt ^ 
^^ fe^Me .WMpCf a feeak Jbady^ a .mere corpte, an anifoated skeletot^ 
mhkh has nothing Irft of me hut my name. The entire prolqgig^e 
which he spoke on this occasion; the injustice done hi tn by 
Caesar^ who was piqued at the noble freedom ^vith^ which he 
avenged his offended honour; the affront he received at the 
Circus; the meanness of Cicero in upbrdiding him with the in- 
genious and satirical reply of Laberius; are all preseryedj bjr Aiihis 
Gellius, and compose^ in my opipion, the most curious and in- 
tferesting piece in -his'whole collection; which is, -fore he most 
part, a very insipid one. 
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ft parcel of blueish rags, hung up wifli lines and poles, like 
wet linen at the washer.woman^s. The sun, for he is repre. 
sented here sometimes, is a large candle. in a lantern. The 
chariots of the gods and goddesses are made of fonr bits of 
wood, muled together in the form of a square, and hntig up 
by a strong cord, like a swii% : across the mid^e Is fastened 
a board, on which the deity sits a.straddle ; and in the front 
of it hangs a piece of coarse canvas, bedaubed with paint to 
represent the clouds that attend on this mmffMtevt car. The 
bottom of this machine is illuminated by two or three stinking, 
unsnuffed candles, which, as often as the celestial personage 
bustks abont and shakes his swing, smoke him delieiously 
with incense wortiiy such a divinity. 

As these chariots are the most consideraUe machines of 
the opera, yon may jodge by them of the rest. A troubled 
s^ea is made of long rollers covered with canvas or blue paper, 
laid parallel, and tnmed by the dirty understrappers of the 
theatre. Their thunder is a heavy cart, which mmbles over 
the floor, and is not the least aflectiBg instrument of their 
agreeable mnsick. The flashes of lightning are made by 
throwing powdered resin into the flame of a link ; and the 
falling thunderbolt is a cracker at the end of a squib. 

The^tage is provided with little square trap-doors ; which, 
opening on occasion, give notice that the infernal demons are 
coming out of the cellar. And when they are to be carried 
up into the air, they substitute dextrously in their room 
little devils of brown canvas stuffed with straw, or some, 
times real chimney-sweepers, who are drawn up by ropes, 
a&d ride triumphimt through the air, till they majestically 
enter the clouds, and are lost among the dirty rags I men. 
tioned.— But what is really tragical is, that when the tackle 
is not well managed, or the ropes happen to break, down 
come infernal spirits and immortal gods together, and break 
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tbeir liii^, and wimetiiiiM ibeir iieel». Td all tUf I shall 
add tMr noiisten^ wbkli cerUlbAy make some scenes Teiy 
patketic, sueli as liMir dngoBs^ Htards^ tortoises, crd^ddHes^ 
and great toads, all whtek stalk or crawl about the stage witih 
a tiireateaing air, and put one in nkind of the temptation of St. 
Antovf ; every one of these 'figures being animated by 
a looby of aSatoyavd, wto has not eTon sense enough to 
play the brute. 

Thus you see, eonrin, in what consbts, in a great degree, 
the splendid furniture of tiff opera ; at least, thus much I 
coaid obseiTo from tlte pit, nHtii Hie help oT my glass ; for 
you must not imaf^ie tiiese expedients are much hid, or pro. 
duce any great illusion : I only tell you here what I tew, and 
what every otli^ unpr^udiced spectator might hare seen as 
well as myself. I was told, neverthel^s, that a prodigious 
quantity of machlaery is employed to efi^ct alt these motions, 
and was several times offered a sight of it ; but I* was never 
eurknis to see in wkat manner extraordinary efforts #ere 
made to produce insigntficalit effects. 

Tiie number of people ei^^aged in the service of the opera 
is incoBceivable. The orchestra and chorus together consists 
of near aa hundred persons : there is a multitude of dancers^ 
every part being doubly and trebly suppfied* : that is to say, 
ti»fe are always one Or two inferior actors ready to take the 
pkice of the principal, Irnd who are pidd for doing nothing, 
tall tlie principal is^ pleased to do nothing in his turn, and 
wlneh is seldom long before it happens. After a few repre. 
sentatioiHi, tholr chief actors, who are personages of great 
coDBequence, honour Ike public no more with their presence 
in tfai^ piece, but ^Ve up tlieir parts to their ^substitutes, or 

* They kuow nothing of this in Italy -, the public would not 
stiffer it, and thus the entertainment is subject to less expence : 
It would cost too much to be thus ill- served. 
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to the robsiitiites of those sabstitntes* They receive alir«yii 
tlie. same nuuiey at the door ; but the spectator does :ilot 
always meet with the same entertainmeat. Et&ry. one takes 
a ticket, as he does in the lottery, without knowing 'Wha^ 
will be his priase ; but, be what it will, ndliodj dares^com^ 
plain ; for you are to know, that the. honourable-members 
of this academy owe. the public no manner of respect : it is 
the public which owes it to them. 

I will s^ nothing to you of their mnsick^ because yoUare 
acquainted with it. But you can have no idea«pf the frigh^l 
cries and hideofis bellowijigs with which the theatre resounds 
during the representation.* The actresses throwing them# 
selves into coQTulsions as it were, rend their lungs with 
squeaking : in the mean time, with their fists^ clenched, against 
their stomachs, .their heads thrown back, their faces, red, 
their veins swelled, and their breasts heaving, oneknoWs not 
which is most disagreeably affected, the ; eye or the ean 
Their actions make those suffer as muc^h who see them, as 
their singing does those who hear th^n ; and y^t what is in* 
conceivable is, that these howlings are almost the only thing 
the audience applaud. By the clapping of their bands, one 
would imagine them a parcel of deaf people, delisted to be 
able to hear the voice now and then strained to the highest 
pitchy and that they strove to encourage the actors to repeat 
their efforts. For my part, I am persuaded tiMit they ap« 
plaud the squeaking of an actaess at the opera, for the salne 
reason as they do the tricks- of a tumbler or posture^master 
at the fair : it is displeasing and painful to see them ; one is 
in pain while they last ; but we are so gkd to see alltpass off 
without any accident, that we willingly give them^apphiuse; 

Think how well this manner of sinking is adapted to express 
all the soft and tender writings of Quinault. Imagine the 
'Muses, Loves, and Graces, imagine Venus herself, expres. 
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nag herfl^HttmentB in Ikis delicate maanery and jndfe of the 
effects. "^ to their deflU) let nsJeaTe their miuick to some- 
thing infeoial enough to suit it. As alto that of their magicians^ » 
conjurers, «nd witchies ;. all whieh, howeyer, meets with the 
greatest applause^ at the French opera. 
. To these mYishiog sonndS) as iMumonions as sweet, we 
may .very de0<ir?edly join those of the orchestra. Conceive to 
yonrself a continual clashing of jarring iastrlunents, attended 
vith the drawling and perpetual groans of the. bass, a noise 
tiie most doleful and msupportable that I ever heard in my 
life^ and which I could nerer bear a quarter of an hour to* 
gether, without being seized with a- violent head-ache. Ail 
thb forra^ a species of psalmody, which has commonly neither 
time nor tune. But when, by accident, they hit on an air 
a little lively, the feet of the audience are immediately in 
motion^. 9nd the whole house thunders with their clattering;. 
The pit in particular, with much pains and a great noise, 
always imitate a certain performer in the orchestra*. De* 
lighted to perceive for. a moment that cadence which they so 
seldom feel, they strain their ears, voice, hands, ie^t^, and^ 
in shorf, their whole body, to keep that time which is every 
naoment ready Ui escape them. Instead of this, the Italians 
and Germaps, who are more easily affected with the measures 
of their muB^ch, pursue* them without any effort, and havis 
never any occasion to beat time : at least, Rfgianino has 
often told me, that at the opera in Italy, where the musick 
is so affecting andllvely, you will never see^ or hear, in the 
c^rchestra, > or ampng the. spectators, the least motion of either 
hands or feet. But in this country every thing serves to 
prove the dnlness of their musical organs ; their voices are 
harsh and nnpleasing, their tones affected and drawling^ and 

♦ Xc 'Bucheron, 
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their tnntitioiis haid mi diisoiiaiit : Ikere it no cadoice nor 
melody in their songs ; fheir mnrtial instmments, Uie fifes of 
the infantry, the tmmpets of llidr cftTaliy, their horns, 
their hautboys, the baUad-singers in the streets, and the 
fidlers in the publichonses, att hare something so horribly 
grating as to shock the most indelicate ear*. All talents are 
\ not bestowed mi the same men, and the French in general 
j are of all the people in Ehirope those of the least aptitade for 
. musick. Lord B - *■■ pretends that the English haye as 
little ; bnt the difference is, that they know it, and care noL. 
thing about the matter, whereas the French give up a thoa« 
»nd just pretensions, and will submit to be censured in any 
other point whatever, sooner than aduiit they are not tiie 
first musicians in the world. There are even people at Faris^ 
who look upon the cultiTation of musick as the concern of 
the state, perhaps because the improvement of- Timothens's' 
lyre was so at Sparta. However this be, the opera here may^ 
for aught I know, be a good political institution, in that it 
pleases persons of taste no better^ But to return to my 
description. 

The balUtSy which are the most brilliant parts of (he 
opera, considered of themselves, afford a pleasiag enter, 
tainment, as they are magnificent and truly theatrical ; but, 
as. they enter into the composition of the piece, it is in tiiat 
light we must consider them. 

You remember the operas of Quinault ; you know in what 
manoer the diversions are there introduced ; it is much the 
same, or rather worse, with his successors. In every act, 
the action of the piece is stopped shoit, just at the most ins* 

* The light airs of the French musick bare not been unaptly 
compared to a cow's courant, or the hobbhngs of a fat goose at* 
lemptkig to fly. 
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teresting period, by an interlude wliich Is represented before 
the actors, who are seated on the stage, while the audience 
in the pit are kept standing. From these interruptions it 
frequently happens, tliat the characters of the piece are quite 
forgotten, and always that the spectators are kept looking 
at actors, that are looking at something else. The fashion 
of these interludes i^ very simple. If the prince is in a good 
humour, it partakes of the gaiety of his disposition, and is a 
dance : if he is displeased, it is contrived, in order to bring 
him to temper agaln^ and it is a dance. I know not whether 
it bie the fashion at court to make a ball for the ientertainment 
of the king when he is out of humour ; but this I know, 
with respect to our opera-kings, that one cannot sufficiently 
admire their stoical firmness and philosophy, in sitting so 
tranquil to see conric dances and attend to songs, while the 
&te of their kingdoms, crowns, and liyes, is sometimes de» 
tefmlned behind the scenes. But they have, besides, many 
dther dcdftsions for the introduction of dances ; the most 
soleixm actions of kuman life are here performed in a dance. 
The parsons dance, the soldiers dance, the gods dance, the 
deyils dance, the mourners dance at their funerals, ' and, in 
short, all their characters dance on all occasions. 

Dancing is thts the fourth of the fine arts employed in the 
constitution of the lyric drama : the other three are arts of 
imitation ; but what is imitated in dancing ? nothing. — It is 
therefore foreign to the purpose ; for what business is there 
for minuets or rigadoons in a tragedy ? Nay, I will yenture 
to say, dancing would be equally absurd in such compo« 
sitions, though something was imitated by it : for of idl the 
dramatic unities, the most indispensable is that of language 
or expression ; and an opera made up partly of singing, 
partly of dancing, is eyen more ridiculous than fhat in which 
they sing half French half Italian. 
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Not content to introduce dancing^as an essential part of 
the composition^ they even attempt to make it the principal ; 
haTing operas \vhich they call ballets^ and which so bndljr 
answer their title^ that dancing is no less out of character m 
them than in -all the rest. Most of these ballets consist of a^ 
ma^iy different subjects as acts ; which subjects are connected 
together by a certain metaphysical relation^ of which the 
spectator would neVer form the least suspicion or conjecture, 
if the author did not take. care to adrise Mm of it in the pro*, 
logue. The seasons, ages, senses, elements, are the subject 
of a dance ; but I should, be glad to know what propriety 
there is in all this, or what ideas can by this means ^e cpsf. 
yeyed to the mind of the spectator ? Some of them again are 
purely allegorical, as the carnival^ the foll^^ and. are th^ 
most intolerable of aU ; becsiuse, with a good deal of wit and 
finesse, . they contain neither sentiment, description, plot^ 
business, nor any thing that can either interest the audience^ 
set off the mfisick to adrantage^ flatter the passions, or heigh;^ 
ten the illusion. In these pretended ballets the action of the 
piece is perfonhed in singing, the dancers continually finding 
occasion to break in .upoii the singers, though without 
meaning or design. 

The result of alLthis, however, is, that these ballets being 
•less interesting than their tragedies, these interruptions are 
little remarked. Were the piece itself more affecting, the 
spectator would be more offended ; but the one defect serves 
to hide the other, and, in order to prevent the spectator! 
being tired with tlie dancing, the authors artfully contrive it 
so that they may be more heartily tired with the piece itself. 

This would lead me insensibly to make some inquiries into 
the true composition of the lyric drama, but these would be 
too prolix to be comprised in this letter ; I have therefore 
written a little dissertation ou that subject which yon will 
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findiocloBed, and maj canoMiiiiaile to RegiaiiUio. I shal 
imlj. add) witl^ respect to the Frepcb ppeia, that the greatest 
fault I olwerYed in it^. is* a false taste for msgnificence ; 
whence they attempt to represent the marrellonSy which^ 
being only the ol|j#c| of UDagination, is introduced with as 
much pvopcietj in an ej^c poep^as it is ridicoloualy at. 
tempted on the st^e* I shpiild- hardly hare belicTed, had 
not I seen it, thatthereconld be found artists weak enosgk 
to Attempt an imitation of thediariot of the suuy or spec* 
talors so childish as t((^ §o to fliee it. firuyere coiihi not con* 
eei?e how so fine a sight as the Opera coald be tiresome. For 
my port) who am no Brnyere^ I can concei?e it very weU ; 
and will maintain, that to every man who has a true taste for 
tlie fine i|rts, tiie French, musick, their dancing, and the 
nuMrreUoas of their scenery put together, compose the most 
tiresQme.represf Qtation in, the world. After all, perhaps the 
French do not deserfe a more perfect enftertainment, es. 
pecfally with respect to 4h« pefftprm^nce : not because they 
want ability to judge of what is good, but because the bad 
pleases .t^em. better. For, asiheyi^ad rather censure than 
appkad, the pleasuie of ciiticiaiiig compensates for every 
defect, and they had rather laugh after they get home, th^a 
be pleased with the piece daring jthe rjepresentaUon. 
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LETTER LXXXIX. 

FROM ELQISA. 

' Yat , I see it well s Eloisa is still hq^y ip your love ; the, 
same 0i« that once sparkled in your eyes, glows throngkoul; 
your last lettar, and kii^es all the ardour of mine. Yes, my 
friend,' ka vain doth fortune separato us ; let our heartspreas 
fovwards to «9ch other ; let ua pvesenre by. sipch a compnunif 
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cation their natural warmth against the chilling coldness oi 
absence and despair ; and let every thing that tends to loosen 
the ties of our affections, serve only to draw tiiem closer, and 
bind them more fast. 

You wfli smile at my simplicity when I tell yon, that since 
the receipt of yonr letter I have experieneed somcfddng of 
those charmmg effects therein mentioned, and that the jest 
of the talisman, although purely my own invention, is turned 
upon myself, and become serious. I am seized a hundred 
times a day, when alone, with a fit of trembling, as if you 
were before me. I imagine you are gazing on^myj^rtrait^ 
and am fbolish enough to fed, in conceit, the warmth of 
those embraces, the impression of those kisses^ you bestow 
on it. Sweet illusion ! charming efiects of fan^ ! the last 
resource of the unhappy. Oh ! if it be possible^ bfi to us a 
pleasing reality ! you are yet something to those who are 
derived of real happiness . 

As to the manner in which I obtained the portrait, it was 
indeed the contrivance of love ; but, believe me, if mine 
could work miracles, it would not have made choice of thii., 
I will let you into the secret. We hid here, some time ago, 
a miniature-painter, on his return from Italy : he brought 

« 

letters from Lord B- ' , who perhaps had some view in 
sending him. Mr. Orbe embraced tiiis opportunity to have 
a portndt of my cousin ; 1 was desirous of one also. In re-^ 
turn, she and my mother would ea«h luive one of me, of 
winch the painter at my request took secretly a second copy. 
Without troubling myself about the original, I chose of tiie 
three tiiat which I thought the most perfect Iflkeness, witii » 
dedgn to s^d it you. I made but little scruple, I own, of 
tUs piece of deceit; for^ as to the likeness of the portrait, n 
littie more or less can make no great difference with my 
mother and cousin ; but the homage you mig^t pay to any 
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0Qker resemblftQce than mine would be a kind of isfidelitjr, 
hy so much the more dangerous, . as my picture might be 
•luuidsomer than me ; and I would not, on any account, that 
you should nourish a passion for charms I do not possess. 
.With respect to the drapery, I could have liked to haye been 
not so negligently dressed ; but I was not heard, and my 
father himself insisted on the portrait's being finished as it is, 
except the head-dress. Howeyer, nothing of the habit was 
taken from mine, the painter haying dressed the picture as 
he thought proper, and ornamented my person with the 
works of his own imaginatbn. 



LETTER X€. 

TO ELOISA. .^^ 

I MUST talk, to you still, my dear Eloisa, of your portrait, ^ 
no longer, howerer, in that rapturous strain which the first 
sight of it inspired ; and with whidi yourself were so much 
affected ; but, on the. contrary, with the regret of a man 
deceiyed by false hopeii, and whoni nothing can recompense 
for what he has lost. Your portrait, like yourself, is both 
graceful and beautiful 4 it is also a tolerable likeness, and is 
painted by the hand of a master ; but to be satisfied with it I 
ought neyer to have known yon. 
. The first fault I find in it is, that it resembles you, and 
yet it is not yourself ; that it has yoar likeness, and is insen* 
sible. In rain the painter thought to copy your features ; 
where is that sweetnessf of sentiment that enliyens them, and 
without which,. regular and beautiful as they are, they are 
nothing ? Your heart, Eloisa, no painting can imilate. This 
defect, I own, should be attributed to the imperfection of 
the art ; but it is the fault of the artist not to haye been 
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exact in every thing that depended on himself. He has, for 
instance, brought the hair too forward on the temples, which 
gives the foreheai a l^ss agreeable and delicate air. He has 
also forgotten two or three little veins, seen through the trans- 
parent skin in winding branches of purple, resembling those 
of the iris we once stood admiring in the gardens of Clarens, 
The colouring of the cheeks is also too near the eyes, and is 
not softened into that glowing blush of the rose, toward the 
lower part of the face, which distinguishes the lovely brigt. 
nal. One would take it for an artificial rouge^ plastered on 
like the carmine of the French ladies. Nor is this defect a 
small one, as it makes the eyes appear less soft, and its looks 
more bold. 

But, pray, what has he done with those dimples wherein 
the'little Cupids lurk at the corners of your mouth, and which 
in my fortunate days I used to stifle with kisses ? He has not 
given half their beauty to these charming lips. He has not 
given the mouth that agreeable serions turn, which, changing 
in an instant into a smile, ravishes the heart with inconceive. 
able enchantment, and inspires it with an instantaneous rap. 
ture which no words can express. .It is trae, your portrait 
cannot pass from the serious to a smile. This is,v alas ! the 
very thing of which I cotDplain. To paint all your d^rms, 
you should be drawn every instant of your life. .. 

But to pass over the injustice the painter has done you, in 
overlooking your beauties, he has done you more in having 
omitted your defects. He has left out that almost imperceptible 
mole under your right eye, as well as that on the right side 
of your neck. He has not — Heavens ! was the man a statae ? 
he has forgot the little scar under your lip ; he has made 
your hair and eye.brows of the same colour ; which they are 
not. Your eye.brows are more upon the chesnut, and your 
hair rather of the ash colour. 
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Sionda testOf occhi arurri^ e hruno ciglio. 

Light hair, blue eyes, and eye-brows lovely brown. 

He has made the lower part of the face exactly oval ; not 
obserring the small hollow between your cheeks and chin, 
wluch makes their outlines less regular and more agreeable. 
These are the most palpable defects ; but he has omitted se. 
yeral others^ for which I owe him no good will : for I am 
not only in loye with^ your beauties, but with Eloisa herself, 
just as she is. If you would not be obliged for any charm 
to the pencil, I would not have you lose by it the smallest 
defect ; my heart can nerer be affected by charms that are 
not your own* 

' As to the dfapery, I shall take the more notice of it, as 
whether in a dishabille or otherwise, I hare always seen you 
dressed with more taste than you are in the portrait : the 
headdress is too large : you, will say it is composed only of 
flowers : that is true ; but there are too many. Do not you 
remember the ball, at which you were dressed like a country. 
girl, and your cousin told me I danced like a philosopher ? 
You then had no other head.dress than your long tresses, 
turned up and fastened at top with a golden bodkin, in th^ 
manner of the yillagersof Bern. No, tlie sun glittering in 
all its radiance displays not half that lustre with which you 
th«n engaged the eyes and heatts of the beholders ; and there 
is no one who saw you that day, that can ever forget you du* 
ring his whole life. It is thus, my Eloisa, your head ought 
to have been dressed. It is your charming hair that should 
adorn your face, -and not those spreading roses. Tell my 
cousin, for I discover her choice and direction, that the flow. 
*rs with which she has thus covered and profaned your 
tresses, are in no better taste than those she gathers in Jdonisi 
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One might overlook them, did they serre as an ornament to 
k beauty, but I cannot permit them to hide it. 

With respect to the bust, it is singular that a lo?er should 
be more nice in this particular than a father ; but, to say the 
truth, I think you are too carelessly dressed. The portrait 
of Eloisa should be modest as herself. These hidden charms 
should be sacred to love. Yon say the painter drew them 
from hb imagination. I believe it ; indeed, I believe it. Had 
he caught the least glimpse of thine, his eyes would have 
gazed on them for ever, but his hand would not have attempted 
to paint them ; why was it necessary the rash artist should 
form tiiem in imagination ? this was not only an offence against 
decency, but I will maintain it also to be want of taste). 
Tes, your countenance is too modest to support the disor- 
der of your breast ; it is plain that one of these objects ought 
to hinder the other from being seen : it is the privilege of 
love alone to see both together, and when its glowing hand 
uncovers the charms that modesty conceals, the sweet confu* 
sion of your eyes shows that you forget not that you expose 
them. 

Such are the criticisms that a continual attention has occa- 
sioned me to make on your portrait; in consequence of 
which I have formed a design to alter it, agreeably to my^ 
own taste. I have communicated my intentions to an able 
master, and from what he has already done, I hope to see 
you soon more like yourself. For fear of spoiling the pic. 
ture, however, we try our alterations first on a copy which I 
have made him take ; and make them in the original only 
when we are quite sure of their effect. Although I design 
but indifferently, my artist cannot help admiring the subtbty 
of my observations ; but he does not know that love, who 
dictates them, is a greater master than he. I seem to him 
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also sometimes very whimsical : he tells. me I am the first 
lover that ever chose to hide objects which others think can. 
not be too much exposed ; and when I answer him^ it is in 
order to have a fnll view of yon, that I dress yon up with so . 
much care, he stares at me, as if he thought me a fool. Ah ! 
my Eloisa, bow much more affecting would be jour portrait, 
if I could but find out the means to display In it your mind as 
well as your face ; to paint at once your modesty and your 
charms I what would not the latter gain by such an amend* 
ment ! at present, those only are seen which the painter ima« 
gined, and the ravished spectator thinks them such as they 
are. I know not what secret enchantment Is about your per. 
son, but every thing that touches you seems to partake of its 
virtues : one need only perceive the hem of your garment to 
revere the wearer of it. One perceives in your dress how 
the veil of the Graces affords a covering to the model of beau-i 
ty; and the taste of your modest apparel displays to the 
mind all those charms it conceals. 



LETTER XCI. 

TO ELOISA. 

Oh ! Eloisa ! you whom once I could call mine, though 
now T profane your virtuous name ! my pen drops from my 
trembling hand ; I blot the paper with my tears ; I can hardly 
trace the first words of a letter which oug^t never to be writ- 
ten : alas ! I ' can neither speak nor be silent. Come, thou 
dear and respectable image of my love, come purify and 
strengthen a heart depressed with shame, and- torn to pieces 
by remorse. Support my resolution that fails me, and give 
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nj coBtrilian the power to avow th^ ioToliiotary crime into 
which the absence of Eloisa has plunged me. 

Oht {21oita!.how contemptible willjon thmkme! and 
yet you cannot hold me in greater contempt tiian I do tAjieif. 
Alyfect as I may seem in yonr eyes, I am yet a hundred tfanei 
more so in my own : for, in reflecting on my own demerits, 
what mortifies me most, is to see, to feel you still in is j 
heart, in a place henceforward so little worthy of your 
image ; and to think that the remembrance of the truest plea, 
sures of lore could not prevent me from felling into a snare 
that had no lore, from being ted into a crime that presented 
no temptation. 

Such is the excess of my confusion, that I am afraid, even 
in recurring to yonr demency, lest the perusal of the lines in ' 
which I confess my guilt should offend you* Let your pu.' 
rity and chastity forgiye me a recital which should have been 
spared jour -modesty, were it not the means to expialc^ in 
some degree, my infidelity. I^now I am unworthy of your 
goodness ; I am a mean, despicable wretch, but I will not be 
an hypocrite, and deceive you, for I had rather you should 
deprive me of yonr love, and even life itself, than to impose 
on Eloisa for a moment. Lest I ehould be tempted, tliere. 
fore, to seek excuses to.paUiate my crime, which will only 
render me the more criminal, I will confine myself to an ex- 
act relation of what-has happened to me— a relation thaiehall 
be as sincere as my repentance, which is all I shall say in my 
defence. 

I had commenced acquaintance with some officers in tlie 
guards, and odier young people among myr countrymen,- in 
whom I found a good Innate disposition^ which I wasMMirry 
to see spoiled by the imitation of I know not what folse airs, 
which nature never designed for them. Thej laiighod At me 
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ill their tuni, for presenriQg in Pfeirit tk« simplicily of <Mir 
ancient Heltetian manners ; and, oongtraiog mj myiiiii ft^d 
and ! IbehHYionr into an indirect censure of tkeirt, rosolTod to make 
d me a convert to their own practices, at all faaiardt* After 
nei seTeral attempts which did not sncceed, tiiej made another 
iij, too wen c<mcerted to fail- of success. Yesterdaj momiDg 
tj U»y came to me, with a proposal to go with them to theladj 
V of A certain ccriionel they mentioned ; who, from* the report^ 
1. 1 they were pleased to say, of my good sense, had a mind, to 
!« I be acquainted with rafe. — Fool enough to give into, this idle 
li I story, I represented to them the propriety of first making 
her a visit : but they laaghed at my pnnctUios, telling me . 
the frankness of a Swiss did not at all agree with such for. 
mality, and that so much ceremony wonld>oiily serve io give 
her a had opinion of me; At nnie o'clock then, in the even* 
ing we waited on the lady. She came ont to veeeive ns on 
the stair^case, throngh<an c»zces8 of dvility winch I had never 
seen practised before* Hfiviog entn^ed the apartment, I ob« 
served a seivant Uf^^ng np pieces of old wax candles over 
the chimney, and over aH an air of preparation .which did 
not at all please me. The mistress of the hqnse appeamd 
handsome, though a little past her prime : there were also se«L 
vend other women with her much about the same age and 
figure ; their dress, which was rich tmmi^ had more &Mry 
in it than taste; bat I have already observed to you that thia 
is not a sure ^ign by which to judge of the condition «f the 
women of tMscountiy, — The first compliments were made 
as usual,, custom teaching one to cut them short,- or to turn 
them into |deasantiy, before they.grow tiresome. Something 
onnsual, however, appeared,, as soon as.onr discourse becamo 
general amd serious. I thought 4o ladies seomed to wearail 
mr of restnunt, as if it were not fomiliar to them ; and. now 
for the first time soice I have been at Paris, I saw womm «t 
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a lost to support a rational conversation. To ^nd an easj 
topic, they brought np at length their family afiairs, and as L 
knew none df them, I had little share in the conTerinsUJon. 
Never before did I hear so much talk of the colone], and 
the colonel; which not a little surprized me, in the countiy 
where it is the custom to distinguish people rather by their 
names tiian by their profession, and in which almost every 
man of rank in the army has besid^ss some other title of dis- 
tinction* 

The affectation of dignity soon gave way to a behaviour 
more natnral to them : they began to talk low, and, running 
insensibly into an ur of indecent familiarity, they laughed 
and whupered, every time they looked at me, while' the lady 
of the house a^ked ine the situation of my heart, with a cer« 
tain boldnessof manner not at all adapted to make a conquest 
of it; The table was spread, and that freedom which seems 
to make no distinction df persons, but generally put^ every 
one without design in the proper place,- fully convinced m& 
what sortt>f company' I was in. But it Was too Late to re* 
cede : putting confidence, therefore, in my diversion, I deters 
mined to aj^ly that evening to observation, and to employ in 
the study of that order of wom^ the only opportunity- I 
might ever have. Little, however, was the fruit of my at* 
tentibn : I found ^em so insensible to their presebt stituation^ 
so void of appi'ehensions for the fut«]<re, andj excepting the 
tricks of their profiassion^ so slufpid in all tespiects, that ^e 
contempt into' which ti»ey sunk in my opinion soon e'Saced the 
pity I first entertained for them. In speaking even of plea* 
sure itself, I saw^ they were incapable of feeling it. They 
appeared rapacious* after every thing that could gratify their 
avarice ^and, excepting' i^t regarded their interest, I heard 
not a 'word drop from their Bps that came from die heart. I 
was astcmisfa^ to think how men, not abandoned like them- 
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4ieff es, could svpport so disgnstfol a soetfCj. it were, in my 
opinion, the mostcniel pumshment that conld be inflicted, to 
oblige them to^ keep snofa eompenj* 

We sat a long while at supper, and the company at length 
liegan to grow noisy* For want of lOTe, die. wine went 
briskly Mund, tb inflame the guests ; the discourse was not 
tender, but immodest, and the women strove, by the disorder 
•of flieir dress, to excite those paiisions which should hare 
caused that dlsord^; * All this had a rery different effect up. 
on qie, and their endeifours to sednce me only heightened 
my disgust. Sweet modesty ! (said I to myself, ) it is thine 
to inspire tlife^ shblimest raptureii lote can liestOw ! how impo. 
tent are female charms when thou hast left them ! If the sex 
did but know thy power, i^hat pains wonld tiiey not take to 
preserve thee ioTiolate ; if not for the sake of ▼irtil^, at 
least for their interest ! But modesty is not to be assumed. 
There is not a more ridiculous ardfice in the world tiian that 
of the prude who affects it. IVhat a difference, thought I, 
is there between the impudence of these creatures, witji their 
licentious expressions, and those 'timid and tender looks, 
those conversations so full of modesty, so delicate, so senti. 
mental, which — ^but I dare not finish the sentence-— I blush 
at the coraparisevi — I reproack myself, as if it wen criminal, 
with the delightfaltemembrajiceof her who pursues me where. 

ever I go. But how shall I now dare to tidak of her i 

alas I it is impossible to eraseyonr image from my heart : let 
me then strive to <:onceal it there* 

The noise, .the discourse I heard^ together with the objects 
that presented themselves ta my view, insensibly inflamed me ; 
my two ndghbours plied me incessantly with wine. I found 
my head confused, arid, though I drank all the wMle a good 
deal of water in my wine, I now took more water, and at 
length determined to drink water only. It was then I per. 
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ceiTed the pretend^ water set before me: was white wine, md 
that I had drank it ftom the first. I made no comjdaints^ aa 
they would onlj hate subjected me to ratUery, bntgafe orer 
drinking entirelj. But it was too late, the mischief was al. 
ready done, and the intoxicating effects of what I had already 
drank soon deprired me 6f the little sense tiiat remaaied. I 
was surprized, on recoTering my senses, to iind myself^ in a 
retired closet, locked in the embraces of one of those cr^m 
tures I had sopped with, and in the same instant had tha 
mortification to find myself as criminal as I could possil>ly be* 
I have finished this horrible ration. Wonld to Heaven 
it might neyer more offend your eyes, nor torture my mse^ 
mory ! O Eloisa! It is from yon I expect my doom: I 
.demand, I deserve your seTerity, Whatever be my pu» 
nishment, it wiU be less cruel than the reaAembrance of my 
erime. 



LETTER XCIL 

ANSWER. 

Yot7 jnay be. easy as to the fear of having offended me. 
Your letter rather excited my grief than my. anger. It is 
not me, it is yourself you have offended, by a debauch in 
i^which the heart had no share. I am at this, however, bnt 
the more afflicted ; for I had much rather you should afiront 
j Eloisa than debase yourself; and the iiyury you have done 
i .to your oWo perM>n is that only which I cannot forgive. To 
regard only the fault of which you accuse yourself, you are 
not so culpable as you imagine : I can reproach you on that 
account only with imprudeiioe. But what I blame you for 
is of greater moment, and proceeds from a fiuling that has 
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jtekei^ deeper, root than foir imagine, sad which it is the part 
.of a friend to lay before joa. 

YoQjr first error lies m hatiag taken a wrong path, in which 
the farther yon adyaooe tlie more yon will go astray ; and I 
tremble to see that, unless you tread back the steps yon hare 
taken, yon are ineritably . lost. Yon bave suffered yonrself 
to be led insensibly into the rery snares I dreaded* The 
more gross and palpuMe aOnrements of yice I knew conld 
not seduce yon, bat the bad company yonkeep hath began, 
by deludmg yonr reason, to cormpt your morals, and hath 
already made the first essay of its maxims on yonr beha» 
▼iour* " • 

Yon har^ told me nothing, it is true, in particular, of the 
acquaintance you haye made in IHiris ; but it is ea|y to jo^^ 
of your companions by your letters, and of those who point 
ont the objects, by yonr manner of describing them* I 
iuiTe not c<Hicealed from you how little satisfied I have been 
with your remarks ; you have neyerth^ess continued them 
in the same style, which has only increased my displeasure* 
In fact, one would rather take your obserrations for the sar* 
casms of scHse petit-Biaitr^,than for the ammadrersions of a 
pldlosopher ; apd it is hardly possible to believe them writ* 
ten by the same hand that wrote your former letters* Do 
you think |a study mankind by the confined behaTiour of a 
few societies of finical prudes, and other idlers ? Do none of 
your remarks penetrate, beyond the exterior and changeable 
varnish which ought hardly to have engaged your attention? 
Was it worth while to collect with so much care those pecu. 
liarities of manners and decorum, which ten years hence will 
no longer exist ; while the unalterable springs of the human 
heart, the constant and secret workings of the passions, have 
escaped your researches ? Let us turn to your letter concern, 
ing women : in what have you instructed me to know them ? 

D4 
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Yon have giTen, indeed, a.deBcrtpUon of tkeir dress^ wluck 
all the world might be as well acquainted with ; and have n^ide 
some malicious oliservations on the address aod behaviour of 
some^ as also of the irregularities of a few others, which yon 
have unjustly attributed to them all, as if no person of vir. 
tuous sentiments was to be found ia. Paris, and every woman 
flaunted about in her chariot, and sat in the front boxes. 
Have you told me any thing that can throw real light upon 
their true character, taste, and maxims? and is it not strange 
tliat in describing the women of a country, a man of sense 
should omii what regEods their domestic concerns and educa. 
tion of their children* ? Th6 only circumstance in that let- 
ter, characteristic of its author, is the apparent ftatisifaction 
with which you commend the goodness of their natural dis. 
position, which, I must confess, dot^ honour to yours* And 
yet, what have you done mdre in that than barely justice to 
the sex in general ? for in what country are not gentleiiess of 
manners and compassion for the distressed, the amiable qua. 
lities of ^e women ? 

What a difference had ther^ foeeA in the picture, if you had 
described what you had seen, rather than what you had heard ; 
or, at least if you had only codtsnlted pedple of sense and so* 
HcKty on . thie occasion ? Was it for you, who have taken so 
much pains to cultivate your genius, to throw away your 
time deliberately in tlve company of a parcel of inconsiderate 
young fdlows, who take pleasure in the society 6f pertons 
of virtue and understanding, n6t to imitate but only to se. 

• And why should he not omit it? Have the women of these 
times any thing to do with concerns of thb kind? What would 
become of us and the state ? What would become of our celebra- 
ted authors, our illustrious academicians, if the ladies should give 
up the direction of matters of literature and business, and apply 
themselves only to the affairs of their family? 
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4ace and cormpt them ? Yoa lay a stress on the equality of 
age, with wiiich yon should haye nothing to do, and forget 
that of. sense and knowledge, which is more peculiarly essen. 
tial. In spite of your Tiolent passions, yOn are certainly the 
most pliable man in the world i and notwidistanding the ripe, 
ness of your judgment, permit yourself to be conducted so 
implicitly by those you converse with, that you cannot keep 
company with young people of your own age, without con. 
descending to b^scome a mere infant in ^telf hands. Thus 
yon mistake in your choice of proper companions, and de. 
base yourself in not fixing upon such as hare more under, 
standing than yourself. 

I do not reproach you with haying been inadyertently ta. 
ken into a dishonest house ; but with haying been conducted 
thither by a party of young officers, who ought nerer to haye 
known yoii ; or at least whom you should neyer haye permit. 

ted to direct yoni* amusements. ^With respect to your pro. 

ject of making them conyerts to your own principles, I dis- 
coyer in it mop< zekl than prudence ; if you ure of too serL 
OU8 a turn to be their companion, you are ioo young to be 
their tutor, and you ought not to think of reforming others 
till there is notliing left to reform in yoursdf. 

The next fault, which is of more moment and less pardon, 
able, is to have passed yoluntarily the eyening in a place so 
'Unwortiiy of you, and not to have left the house the moment 
JO^ knew what it was. Your excuses on this head are mean 
and pitifut You say it was too late to recede ; as if any 
decorum were il^ecessary to be obsenred in such a place, or as 
if decorum ought eyer to- take place of yirtue, and that it 
were eyer too late to abstain from doing evil. As to the se. 
curity you found in your ayersion to the manners of such a 
conypany, I will say nothing of it ; the eyent has shown you 

how we^l it was founded. ^Speak more freely to one who 
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so well knows how to read yoar h^art ; say jou wer^ ashamcid 
to leave your compsmions ; you were afraid tbey would laugh 
At you ; a momentary hi^s struck you with fear^ and you had 
.rather expose yourself to the bkterness of remorse thai^ the 
tartness of raillery. JOo you know whatsi m^lm you foL 
lowed on this occasion i that which first Ticiate^ eyery inno- 
,cent mind) drowns the yoice of conscience in public clamour, 
and represses the resolution of doing well by the fear of en- 
sure. Such a mind may overcome temptations, and yet yield 
to th^ force of bad examples ; may blush at being really mo- 
dest, and become impudent through bashfulness; a fake 
bashfttlness that is more destructive to a virtuous niind than 
bad inclinations, (lookwell then to the security of yours ; 
ibr whatever you may pretend, the fear of ridicule, wUch 
ypu affect to despise, prevails over you, in spite of yourself. 
Ypu woyild- sooner face a hundred dangers than one r^iUery, 
and pev^r was seen so much timidity united to so intrepid a . 
mind. . 

. Not to make a pai^de of precepts which y^u kqow better 
than- 1, I shall contend myself* with proposmg a method mpre 
easy and sure, perhaps, than all the arguments of philosophy^ 
This is, on such occasions, to make in thought a slight tii^s- 
position of circumstances, to anticipate a few minutes pfiime. 
If at that unfortunate supper, you had but fortified yourself 
against a moment's raillery, by the idea of the state of mind 
you should be in as soon as you got into the street : had you 
represented to yourself that inward contentment you woukl 
feel at having escaped the snares laid for you ; the conscious, 
ness of having avoided the danger ; the pleasure it would give 
you to write me an account of it; that which I should mj* 
self receive in reading it : had you, I say, called these cir. 
cumstances to mind, Is it to be supposed they would not have 
overbalanced the mortification of being 4auglied at for a mo- 
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Aent; a moiiiicatioii jon would nwrer htr^ dreaded, could 
yeu but hare foreseeo the comefiieDoes ? But what is this 
ttorlificatioDy whieh gives consequence to the raillerjr of peo. 
pie for whom one has no esteem ? This reflecdon would in. 
ftJttlj have saved you, in return for a moment's imaginary 
^Bfl^grace, much real and more durable shame, remorse, and 
danger: it would hare saved (for why should I dissemble ?) 
your friend, your Bloisa, many tears. 

You determined, .yon tell me, to apply that evening to ob. 
lervation. What an employment! what yobservatioa 1 I 
blusb for your ezcusei. Will you not also, when an oppor. 
tunity oifers, have tiie same curiosity to make observation «n 
robbert iff thdr dens? and to see the methods they take to 
seise their prey, and strip the unhappy passengers that fidl 
Into thdr hands ? Are you ignorant that there are otjects too 
iletestable for a man of prol»ty to look on, and that the vo^ 
donation of virtue.c|UBnot support the sight of vice ? ^ 

The philosopher remarks indeed the public licentiousness 
which he cannot prevent : he sees it, and his countenance be. 
trays the concern it gives him : but as to that of individuals, 
be eitiier opposes- it, or turns away his eyes from the sight, 
lest the sliottM give it a sanction by his presence. May I not 
ask, besides, what necessity there was to be eyewitness of 
SQcb scenes j in order to judge of what passed, or -the cdnver. 
sation that was held there ? For my part, I can judge more 
easSy of the whole, from the intention and design of such 
a society^ than from the little you tell me of it ; and th^ 
idea of those pleasures that are to be found there, gives me a 
sufficient insight into the characters of such as go to seek 
tliem. 

vl know not if .your commodious scheme of phiiosopby has 
already adopted the maxims, which, it is said, are established 
in large towns, for the toleration of suchphices : bfit, I hope, 
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at kMt, jou are not one of those who debase thensetred 90 
mach as to put them in practice, under the pretext of I know 
not what chimerioal necessitf, that is known only to mett of 
debauched lives ; as if the two sexes* were in this respettM 
a different constitation ; and that during absence .or celibaicj^ 
a Tirtuons man b under a necessity of indulging himscdf ii 
liberties which are deiued to a modest .woman* But if this 
error does not lead 70a to prostitutes, I am afraid it wilieoife 
tinne to lead your imagination astray. Alas 1 if yon are 
determined to be despicable, be so at least without pretext : 
and add not the Tice of lying to that of drunkenness* AU 
those pretended necessities have no foundation in nature, but 
in the voluntary depravation of the senses* EVen the fond 
illusions of love are refined by a chaste mind, and poilate it 
only when the heart is first depraved* On the contraly, 
chastity is its own support ; the desires constantly repressed 
|ccustoin themselves ta remain at rest, and temfrtations are 
only multiplied by the habit of yieldoig to them. Friend* 
ehip has made me twice overcome the rekictance I had io 
write on such a subject, t^d this shall be the last tkne ; for on 
what plea can I hope to obtain that influence over you, 
which you have r^^osed to virtue, to love, and to reason 9 

But I return to the important point wi& which I began 
this letter : at one-and- twenty . years of age you sent me 
from the Yalais, grave and judicious descriptions of men and 
things : at twenty .five you write me from Paris a paek of 
trifling letters, wherein good sense is sacrificed to a certain 
quaintness and pleasantry, very incompatible witii your cha« 
racter* I know not how you have managed; but since yon 
have resided among people of refined talents, yours appear 
to be diminished s you profited among clowns, and have lost 
by the wits* This is not, however, the fault of the place 
you are m, but of the acquaintance you have made : Ibr no* 
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ttitig i«qi4f«» it gretter judgment tkin to nuike a proper 
choice in 8 mixto^ pS tke exoettent and execrable. If yon 
woiM stttdj the wotM, keep cempooy Willi men of senWy 
who hare known it hj long experience, and obsenraiionfl 
madeatieimreynot with giddy*headed h9y$^ who seeonljr 
the snperfdes.of things, and langh at what tfaejr thteselTes 
malBe Tidicnlpis* Ptaris is- fiill of sennble nen, accustomed 
■to reflectioi, and to" whom erery day represents a fertile field 
fbrobwrTStion* Yon wi^ n^er iiiyni|pe beliere that such 
graTe and stmfioas perfe^Hns ran about, as jou do, from house 
to house, aidfrmn dub to dub, to divert tiie women and 
young lelkKWV,' and turn all philosophy into chit-chkt» They 
haTe tooimtch dignity thus to debase their chtfradien, prou 
sfitnte their Ments, and ghre a sanction by tlunr example to 
modes which they ought to correct But, if eren most of 
them should, there are certiUaly many who do not, and 
it is those you otigiit to hare chosen for. companions. « 

Is it not extraordinary tiiat you should fall into the Tory 
same error in your behaviour, which you blame in the wri- 
tings of the oomic poets ? from which you say one would 
imagine Paris was peopled only by persons of distmcticHi. 
These are your constant theme, while those of your own 
rank escape your notice ; as if the ridiculous prejudices of 
nobility liad not cost you siiffidentty dear to make you hate 
them for erer ; or that you thought you degraded yourself in 
keying, oompany with hcmcsst citiseos and tradesmen, the 
most resectable order of men, perhaps in the whole country. 
It is in Tain, you endeavour to excuse yourself, in that your 

acquaintance are those of Lord B : with the assistance 

of these you might easily have made o&ers of an inferior 
rank. So many people are desirous to rise, that it is always 
easy to descend ; and by your own confession, the only way 
to come atifaetrue manners of a nation, is to study the pri- 
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rate life of the mosinamerons order anoag them; fortocdtt. 
rfine your obseryations to those who onlj personate assamed 
characters, » onlj to ohserre tiie actions of a company of 
comedians. 

/ 1 would haye your cariosity exerted still &rdier. How 
comes it, that, in so opolent a dty, tiie poor pec^le are so 
\ miserable ; wh&e such extreme distress is haidly ever expeti^ 

.enced among ns, where, on tiie other hand, we have no ex;* 
amples of immense wealth ? Tlus question is, in my opinion, 
well worth your asking ; but k is not the people you eomene 
with that are to tesolfe it. It is in the sfdendid apartment 
of the ifich,. that the novice goes to leant tlie manners of the 
world ; bnt.the man of sense and experience hetekeahimself 
to the cottages of the poor.-r-These are the {daces for the 
detection of those iniquitous practices, that in polite circles 
are varnished over and iiid beneath a specious show <^ w^rds. 
It is here that the rich and powerful, by coming to the know- 
ledge of the basest arts of opprei^on, feel for the uidmppy 
what in public they only affect. If I may believe our old 
officers, you wiU learn many tilings in the garrets of a fifth 
^or, which are buried in profound silence at the haieis in 
the suburbs of St. Germaius : you will find that many fine 
talkers would be struck dumb, if all those they have made 
unhappy, were present to contradict their boasted pretensionft 
id humanity. 

I know the sight of misery that excites only fniitlesapity, 
is disagreeable ; and that even the rich turn away their eyes 
from the unhappy objects to whom they refuse relief: but 
money is not the only thing the unfortunate stand in need 
of ; and they are but indolent in welUdoing, who can exert 
themselves only with their purse in their hands. Conscria* 
tion, advice, concern, friends, protection ; these are all so 
•many resources which compassion points out to those who 



Mre aot fficb, fer reliiB|ef Ae.indifeiit* The opprened oftm 
siBad in iteed onij of » tongue to make known their conu 
ptaints : tiiej often want no more tlian a word they cannot 
«peak, a reason they are ashamiBd to gire^ to gain entrance at 
the door c»f a great man. The intrepid conntenance of diflin« 
terested rirtue may remoTO infinite obstacles, and the elo. 
toence of a man of proltfty makes even a tyrant tremble in 
tlie midst of his guards* 

If yon would then act as a man, learn . to descend again. 
Hnmanity^ ISce n pure sulntary stream^ flows always down- 
wards to its level; fertiliadng the humble Tales, while it 
leares dry those barren rocks, whose threatening heads cast 
a frightful shade, or tombllng headlong down, inTolre the 
plain in ruins. 

' Thus, my friend, may yon make use of the past conduct, 
by drawing thence instructions for .the future ; and learn how 
goodness of heart may be of advantage to the understanding : 
whoever lives among people in office, cannot be too cautious 
of the corruptible maxims ^ey inculcate ; and it is only the 
constant exercise of their benevolence that can secure the 
best hearts from the contegion of ambition. Try this new 
kind of study ; it is more worthy of yon than those you have 
hitherto adopted: and, believe me, as the genius isimpove. 
rished, in proportiim as the mmd is corrupted, yon will soon 
find, on the contrary, how much the practice of virtue ele. 
vates and improves it; you will experience how much the in* 
terest yon take in the misfortunes of others will assist you 
in tracing their source, and will thereby learn to escape the 
•vices that produce them* 

I ought to take all the freedom with you that friendship 
antiiorizes, in the critical situation in which you at present 
appear, lest a second step towards debauchery should plunge 
you beyond recovery^ and that before you have time to recoU 
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lect yoanelf. 1 cainnot jconceal ijrom yon, my friend, how 
mneh your ready and sincere confession has affected me ; as 
I am sensible how much shame and confusion itnnist haTe cost 
yon, and from thence, how. heary this piece of ill conduct 
mast sit npon yonr heart; an inroluntary crime, howeTer, is 
eaisily forgiven and forgot. But, for the fntore remember 
well that maxim, from which I shall never recede ; < he whd 
is a second time deceived on these occasions, cannot bC' said 
to have been deceived the first. 

Adieu, my Iriend; ,be careful, I conjure you,, of your 
health; and be assured I shall not retain the least remem- 
brance of a fault I have once forgiven. 

• ■ ^ 

P. S. — ^I have seen in the hands of Mr. Orbe the copies 

of several of your letters. to Lord B , which oblige me 

to retract part of the censure I have passed on tiie matter and 
manner of your observations. These letters, I must confess, 
treat of important subjects, and appear to be full of> serious 
and judicious reflections. But hence it is evident, that yon 
either treat my cousin and me disdainfully, or that you set 
little value on our esteem, in sending us such trivial relations 
as might justly forfeit it, while you transmit so much better 
to your friend. It is, in my opinion, doing little honour to 
your instructions, to think your scholars unworthy to admire 
your talents : for you ought to affect, at least were it only 
through vanity, to think us capable of it. 

I own political matters a^e not proper subjects for women : 
and my uncle has tired us with them so heartily, that I can 
easily conceive you were afraid. of doing so too. . To speak 
freely also, these are not the topics I prefer : their utility is 
tooforeign to .affect me, and their arguments too subtle to 
make any lasting impression. Bound to respect the govern* 
ment under which it is. my fate to have been bom, I glye my-> 



«i^f n6 trouble to inquire whether tlMre are any better. To 
wliat end slioald I be instntcted in th^ knowledge of gotem- 
ment, whb liave so little power to establish tbem ? And why 
should I afflict myself with the consideration of evils toogreat 
for me to remedy, when I am surrounded with others that 
are in my power to redress ? But, from ray lore to you, the 
interest I should not take in the subject, I shall take in the 
writer. I collect with a pleasing admiration all the fruits of 
your genius ; and, proud of merit so desenrmg of my heart, 
I beseech of loTe only so much wit as to make me relish 
yours. Refuse me not then the pleasure of knowing and 
admiring your works of merit. Will you mortify me so 
uiuch as to giye me reason to think that, if Heaven should 
ever Unite us, you will not judge your companion worthy to 
know and adopt your sentiments t 
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FROM ELOISA! 

Wx are undone ! all Is discoTerdd ! you( letters are gone ! 
they were there last night, and could hare been taken away 
but to.day. It is my mother: it can be nobody else; If 
my father should see them, my life is in danger. But why 
should he not see them, if I must renounce-^HeaTens!- iny 
mother sends for me I Whither shall I fly ? . How shall I sup- 
port her presence ? O that I could hide myself in the centre 
of. the earth! I tremble every limb, and am unable to move 
one step— the shaine, the mortification, the kflling reproaches I 
I have deserved it, I will support it alL Bi^, oh ! the grief^ 
the tears of a weeping mother — my heart, how pierdhg ! 
— ^she waits for me — ^I can stay no longei^-— she will know-— 
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I mttst tell ber all'-Regiaiiijao will l>e dismiss^. Wjrite no 
more till you hear, further — ^whp knows if ever —yet I might 
.-^what! deceive her l-Hleceiye^ my mpdier ! — alas ! if our 
safety lies in supporting a falsehood, farewell^ we are indeed 
undone ! 



LETTER XCIV. 



FROM MRS. ORBE. 



Oh ! how you afflict all those who love you ! what tears 
have already been died on your account in an unfortu. 
nate family, whose tranquillity has been disturbed hj yon 
alone ! Dread to add to these tears by covering us with 
mourning! tremble lest the death of an afflicted parent 
should be the last effect of the poison you have poured into 
the heart of her child, and that your extravagant passion will 
at length fill you with eternal remorse. My friendship made 
me support your folly, while it was capable of being nou- 
rished by the shadow of hope ; but how can it allow a vain 
constancy condemned by honour and reason, and which, 
producing nothing but pun and misfortune, can only deserve 
the name of obstinacy i 

You know in what manner the secret of your passion, so 
long concealed from the suspicions of my aunt, has been dis. 
covered by your letters. How sensibly must such a stroke 
be felt by a tender and virtuous mother, less irritated against 
you than against herself! She blames her blind negligence ; 
she deplores her fatal delusion ; her deepest affliction arises 
from her having had too high esteem for her daughter ; and 
her grief has filled Eloisa with a handred times more sorrow 
than all her reproaches* 
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My poor cousin's distress is not to beconeeiTCfd. No idea 
can be formed of it without seeing lier. Her heart seems 
stifled with grief, and the violence of the sensations bj which 
it is oppressed, gives an air of stnpiditjr more terrifying than 
the most piercing cries. She continues night and day bj her 
mother's bed, with a mournful look, her eyes fixed on the 
floor,, and profoundly silent ; yet serving her with greater 
attention and vivacity than ever; then instantly relapsing into 
a state of dejection, she appears to be no longer the same 
person. It is very evident, that the mother's illness supports 
the spirits of her daughter ; and if an ardent desire to serve 
her did not give her strength,, the extinguished lustre of her 
eyes^ her paleness, heic extreme grief, make me apprehensive 
. she would stand in great nee4 of the assistance she bestows. 
My. aunt likewise perceives it ; and I see, fr<mi the earnest, 
nees with which she recommends Eloisa's health to my care, 
how her poor heart is agitated, and how much reason we have 
to hate yon, for disturbing such a pleasing union. 

This anxiety is still increased by the care of hiding from ^ 
passionate father ar dangerous secret, which the mother, who 
trembles for the life ol her daughter, would conceal. She 
has resolved to observe, in his presence their former familia* 
fity ; but if maternal tenderness with pleasure takes advan. 
lege of this pretext, a daughter filled with confusion dares 
^t yield her heart to caresses which shebelieyes feigned, and 
which are the more painful, in proportion as they would be 
en^pging, could she presume to think them reaL At the fond 
carenses jof her father^ she looks towards her mother with an 
air SQ tender, and so humble, that she seems to say : Ah I 
why am I not still worthy of your tenderness ? 
. In my frequent conversations with the Baroness d'Etai^e, 
I could easily find, by the mildness of her reprimands, and 
by the tone in which she spoke of you, that Eloisa has eodea- 
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T0iHred5 to the utmost of her power, tocalm her too just in* 
dignatipn, and that>8he has spared no pains to justify us both 
at her own expence. Even your letters, beside a yiolent pas. 
illon, contain a kind of excuse which has not escaped 
her: she reproaches you less for abusing her confidence, than 
she does her own weaki^ss for putting it in your power* She 
has such an esteem for you, as to believe that no other man 
in your place. would haye made a better resistance; and 
that your faults eyen spring from yirtue. She now, she 
•ays, perceiyes the vanity of that boasted probity which does 
not secure a person in love, who is in other respects a wor.- 
j thy man, from the guilt of corrupting a virtuous girl, and 
i without scruple dishonouring a whole family, to indulge a 
momentary madness. But to what purpose do we recur to 
j what is past ? our present business is to conceal, under an 
I everlasting veil, this odious mystery ; to efface, if possible, 
the least vestige of it, and to second the goodness of Beaten, 
which has left no visible proof of your folly. The -secret fs 
confined to six safe persons. The repose of all you have 
loved, the life of a mother reduced to despair, the honour 
of a respectable family, your own virtue, all these still de. 
piend on you, all these point out your duty : you may repair 
the evil you havd done, you may render yourself worthy of 
Eloisa, and justify her fault, by renouncing your preten. 
sions. If I am not deceived in my opinion of your heart, 
nothing but the greatness of such a sacrifice can be equal to 
the love that renders it necessary. Relying on the sublimit 
<y of your sentiments, I have promised, in your name, every 
thmg you ought to perform ; dare to undeceive me, if I have 
presumed too much on your merit, or be now what you ought 
to be. It is necessary to sacrifice either your mistress or 
your love, and to show yourself the most abject, or the most 
virtuous of mankind. 
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This unfortuiiate mother riesolTed to write tojoii: she 
even began the painful task. Oh ! what stabs would her bit. 
ter complaints have given you ! how wd^iid her affecting re. 
proaches have wounded your heart ! and her humble efitrea* 
Mes have filled you with shame ! I have torn id jMeces this 
^stressful letter, which you would never have been able to 
support. I could not endure the preposterous sight of a mo- 
ther hnmbling-herself before tiie seducer of her child : you 
are worthy, at least, that we should not use means that would 
rend a heart of adamant, and drive to the e](tremes of despair 
a man of uncommon sensibility. 

Were this the first effort love had demanded from you, I 
might doubt of the success, and hesitate as to the degrees of 
esteem you deserve : but the sacrifice yon have made to the 
honour of Eloisa, by quitting this country, is a pledge of that 
you are going to make to her i^epose, by putting a stop to an 
useless .correspondence. The first efforts of virtue are a]« 
ways the most painful, and you will lose the advantage of that 
which has cost you so dear^ by obstinately maintaining a vain 
correspondence^ attended -with such danger to her yOu lOve, 
witiiout the least advantage to either of yon ; and which can 
only serve to prolong the torments to both. ' No longer 
doubt it; it is become absolutely necessary, that this Eloisa, 
who was so dear to yon, should be forgotten by the man she 
loved so well ; in vain you dissemble your misfortunes ; she 
was lost to you at the moment you left her ; or, rather* Hea. 
ven disposed of her, before she gave herself to you ; for her 
father had promised her to another before his return, and y>ou 
[too well know that the promise of that inexorable man is ir. 
\revocable. In what manner soever you regulate your con. 
duct, your desires are opposed by an inevitable fate, and you 
can never possess her. Theonly choice, you have left, is 
eitiier to plunge her into an aby^s of misfortunes and reproach^ 
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or to honour wbat you have adored, and restore to her, ia*' 
stead of ihe happiness she has lost, at least, the pradence, 
peace, and^ safety of which she has been deprived, by her 
fatal connectionwith yon. 

How would you be afflicted, how would you be stung with 
remorse, could you contemplate the real state of my unhappy 
friend, and the abasement to which she is reduced by remorse 
and shanie ! How b her lustre tarnished, how languid all her 
gracefolness ! How are all her noble and engaging sentiments 
unhappily absorbed in this one passion ! Her friendship itself 
is cooled ; scarcely does she partake of the pleasure I feel 
when we meet : her sick heart is only sensible of Io?e and 
grief. Alas 1 what is become of -that fondness and seni^bility, 
of that delicacy of taste, of that tender interest in the pains 
and pleasures of others ? She is still, I confess, mild, generous, 
compassionate : the amiable habit of doing well cannot l>e 
effaced, but it is only a blind habit, a taste without reflection. 
Her actions are the same, but they are not performed with 
the same zeal ; -those sublime sentiments are weakened, that 
diyiiie' flame Is extinguished, this angel is now no more than 
woman. Oh ! what a noble mind hare you seduced from 
the path of Tirtue ! 



LETTER XCV. 

TO THE BARONESS D'ETANGE. 
Oterwhclmed with sorrow, I throw myself at your feet ; 
not to show a repentance that is out of my power, but to ex. 
piate an involuntary crime, by renouncing all that could 
render life a blessing. As no human passion ever equalled 
that inspired by your celiestial daughter, never was thei^ a 
sacrifice equal to that I am going to make to the most re- 



spectable of mothers ; bat Eloisa 1ms too well taught me how I 
tgJacriififft Hwppiwogg fa> ^niy : she has too oourageoasly siet. ■ 
me the -example, for me, at least in one instance, not to 
imitate her. Were my blood calpable of removing your dis^- 
tress, I would shed it in silence, and complain of being able 
to give ymi only so feeble a proof of my affection ; but to 
break the most sweet, the most pure, the moat sacred bond 
that erer united two hearts, is, alas ! an effort which the 
whole uniyerse could not oUige me to make, and which you 
alone conld obtain. 

Yes, I promise to liye far from her, as long as yoii re« 
quire it : I will abstain from seeing and writing to her ; this 
I swear by your precious life, so necessary to the preser* 
Tation of her's* I submit, not without- horror, but without 
murmuring, to whatever you condescend to enjoin her and 
me. I wOl eren add, that her happiness is capable of allevi- 
ating my misery, and that I shall die contented, if you give 
her a husband worthy of her. Oh ! let him be found, and 
let him dare to tell me that his passion for Eloisa is greater . 
than mine I In vain may he have every thing that I want ; 
if lie has not my heart, he has nothing for Eloisa ; but I have 
onlj this honest and tender heart. Alas ! I have nothing 
more. Love, which levels all, exalts not the person ; it 
elevates vonly the sentiments. Oh ! had I dared to listen to 
mine for you, how often would my lips have pronounced the 
tender name of mother in addressing you ! 

Xleign to confide in oaths, which shall not be vain, and in 
a man who is not a deceiver. If I ever dishonour your es. 
teei9,. I must first dishonour myself. My unexperienced 
heart knew. not the danger, till it was too. late to fly : I had 
not. then learned of your daughter the cruel art she has since 
taoght me, of conquering love with its own weapons. Banish 
jofir* fe^rs, I coiyure yon* Is there a person in the world 
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to whom her repose, her felicity, her honour, is dearer than 
it is to me ? No, taj word and my heart are securities for 
the engagement into which I now enter, both in my own 
name, and in that of my lovely friend. Assure yourself that 
no indiscreet word shall ever pass my lips, and ttiat I will 
breathe my last sigh without diyulging the cause of my death. 
Calm, therefore, that affliction which consumes you. and 
which adds infinitely to my sufferings ; dry lip the tears that 
pierce my very soul ; try to recover your' health ; restore to 
the most affectionate daughter the world ever produced the 
happiness she has renounced for you : be happy j live, that 
she may value life ; for, regardless of oiir misfortunes, to be 
the mother of Eloisa is still sufficient cause for happiness* 



LETTER XCVI. 
TO MRS. ORBE, 

fVitA the preceding Letter inclosed. 

There, cruel friend ! is my answer. When you read it, 
if you know my heart, you will burst into tears, unless 
your^s has lost its sensibility ; but no longer overwhelm me 
with that merciless esteem which I bo dearly purchase, and 

a 

which serves but to increase my torture. 

Has your barbarous hand then dared to break the gentle 
union formed under your eye, even almost from infancy, 
and which your friendship seemed to share with so much 
pleasure ? I am now as wretched as you would have me, 
and as there is a pol^sibility of being. Do you ponceive all 
the evil you have doue ? Are you sensible that yon have torn 
me from my soul ? that what I have lost is beyond redemp- 
tion, and that it is better to die an hundred times, than not 
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to liVe for each otiher ? Why do you urge tiie htppiaett of 
Eloisa ? can she be happy without contentment ? Why do 
you mention the danger of her mother ? ah ! what is the life 
of a mother ; of mine) of yours^ of her's itself ? what is the 
existence of the whole world, to the delightful sensation by 
which we were united ? O sensel^s and savage yirtue ! I 
obey thy unmeaning votce. I ablor thee, while I sacrifice 
all to thy dictates. What avail thy vain consolations against 
the distressful agonies of the sonl ? Go, thou sulfen idol of 
the unhappy, thou only servelt to augment their ijlkisery, by 
depriving them of the resources which fortune offers. Yet I 
obey ; yes, cruel friend, I obey. I will become, if possible, 
as insensible and savage as yourself. I will forget every thing 
upon earth that was dear to me. I wftl no longer hear or 
pronounce Eloisa's name, or yours. I will no more recall 
their insupportable remembrance. An inflexible vexatiofn and 
rage shall preserve me from such misfortunes. A steady ob. 
stinacy shall supply the place of courage : I have paid too 
dearly for my sensibility ; it were better to renounce hu. 
manity itself. 



LETTER XCVir. 

FBOM MRS. ORBE. 

YovtL letter is indeed extremely pathetic ; but there is so 
much love and virtue in your conduct, that it effaces the bit- 
terness of your complaints : you are so generous that I have 
not the courage to quarrel with you ; for whatever extrava. 
gancies we may commit, if we are still capable of sacrificing 
all that is dear to us, we deserve praise rather than reproach ;' 
therefore, notwithstanding your abuse, you never was so 
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dear to tne fts- since you hay^ mad^ v^e so fully seosible of 
yduf wotth. 

Return thapks to that yirtue you heliete you Imte, and 
wkicl} does more for you than even your ,loTe« There is not 
one of us> not even my aynt^ whom- you har^ not. gained by. 
a sacrifice, the yalue of which she wpll knows. She could 
not read your le^er without melting, into, tears •: she had eren 
the. weakness to shew it to her daughter; but poor Eloisa's 
endearovrs, while she read it, to stifle her sighs and tears, 
quite oTer^oame her, and she fainted away. 

This tender mother, w^om your letters had greatly < 
affected, begins to perceiye,, from every circumstance, • that) 
your hearts are of a. superior mould, and that they are dis.*- 
tinguished by . a natural sympathy, which neither time nor 
huraap efforts^ will ever be able to efface* She .who-standft in 
such need of consolation, would herself freely console her 
daughter,' if ^prudence did not restrain her; and I see her 
toorieadyto beeome. her confidant, to fear that she ean be 
angry with me. Yesterday I heard her say, eyen before 
Eloisa, perhaps a little indiscreetly, ^^ Ah ! if it only de« 
pended on me !" — and though she said no more, I perceived, 
by a kiss which Eloisa impressed on her hand, that she too 
well understood her meaning. I am even certain that she 
was several times inclined to speak to her inflexible husband ; 
but whether the danger of exposing her daughter to the fury 
of an enraged father, or whether it was for fear of herself, 
her timidity has hitherto kept h( r silent ; and her iilQess in. 
creases so fast, that- 1 am afraid she will never be able to 
execute her half*performed resolution. - 

However^ notwithstanding the faults of which you are the 
cause, that integrity of heart, visible in your mutual affec- 
tion, has given her such an opinion of ypu, that she confides 
in the promise you have both made^ of discontmuing your 



correspondence, and hfts not taken any precaation to hare 
her daughter more closely watched : iodeed,- if Eloisa makes 
an ill return to hereonfidence, she will nd longer be wor^ 
of her affection. You would tN>th deserre tile ser erest tr^at* 
nient, if you were capable of deeeiring the best of mothers, 
and of abasing her esteem. 

I shall not endearonr to revive in your mind the- hopes 
which I myself do not entertain ; but I would show you, 
that the most honest is alfio tiie wisest part, and that', if you 
have any resource left, it is in the sacrifice which reason and 
honour require. Mother, relations, and friends, are now 
all for you, except the father, who will by this method be- 
gained over^ if «ny thing can do it. Whatever imprecations 
you may utter in the moment of despair,* you have a hundred 
times proved to iis, that there is no path more sure of leiading- 
to happiness than -that of virtue. Ther^ore, resume your 
courage, and be a man ! be yourself* If I am well ac. 
quainted with your heart, the most cruel manner of losing 
Eloisa would be by rendering youn^elf unworthy of her. 



LETTER XCVin. 

FROM ELOISA. 

She Is no more ! my eyes have seen hers closed far ever ; 
my lips have received her last sigh ; my name was the- last 
word she pronounced ; her last look was fixed on me. No^ . 
it was not life she seemed to quit ; too ' little had I known 
how to render that valuable t Fnnn me alone she was torn. 
She saw me without a guide, and void of hope, overwhelmed 
by ray nusfortones and my crime : to her, death was nothing ; 
she grieved enly to leave her daughter in such a state of 
misery. She had but too much reason. What had she to 
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regret oil earth ? Wh^ cpuld there be here below, in her 
eye^ worth the immortal prize pf patiefnce and Tirtue, re- 
serred for her ia a better world ? What had she to do oa 
earth, but to lament my shame ? Oh ! most incomparable 
woman ! thou now dwellest in the abode of glory and feli. 
city ! thou livest ; whilst I, gWeu up to repentance and 
despair, deprlred for erer of thy care, of thy counsel, of 
thy sweet caresses^ am dead to happiness, to peace, to in- 
nocence ! Nothing do I feel but thy loss ; nothkig do I see 
but my reproach : my life is only pain and grief. Oh ! 
my dear, my tender mother i alas ! I am more dead than 
thou art ! 

Good God ! to whom do I shed these tears, and vent these 
sighs ? The cruel man who caused them, I make my con- 
fidant! With him, who has rendered my life unhappy, I 
dare to dqpiore my misfortunes ! Yes, yes, barbarous as 
you are, share the torments you hate made me suffer. You 
for whom I have plunged the poniard into a mother's bosom, 
tremble at the mlsfortuneayou hare occasioned, and shudj^er 
with me at the horrid act you have committed. To what eye 
dare I presume to appear as despicable as I really am ? Be. 
fore whom shall I degrade myself to the bent of my remorse ? 
To whom, but to the accomplice of my crime, can I suffi. 
ciently make it known ? It is my insupportable punishment 
to have no accuser biit my own heart, and to see attributed 
to the goodness of my disposition the impure tears that flow 
from a bitter repentance. I saw, I trembling saw, the 
poisonous sorrow put a period to the life of my unhappy 
mother* In yain did her pity for me prerient her confessing 
it ; in Tain she affected to attribute the progress of her illness 
to the cause by which it was produced ; in Tain was my cousin 
iiiduced to talk in the same strain. Nothing; could deceire 
a hedrt torn with regret ; and, to my lasting torment, I 
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shall cany to mj tomb the frightfal idea of haYing shortened 
her life, to whom I am indeed fer my own. 

O thou, wkom Heaven in its anger raised np to render me 
guilty and unhappy^ for the last time receive into tiiy bosom 
'the tears thou hast occasioned ! I come not^ as formerly, to 
shiure with thee the grfef that ought to be mntoal.— Th&e are 
the sighs of a last adieu, which escape from me in spite of 
myselfr It is done : the empire of lote h subdued in a soul 
condemned wholly to despdr. t will consecrate ihajcestof 
my days to lamentaton for the best of motiiers. To- her I 
J will sacrifice tiiat passion which was the cause of her death : 
liappy shall I be, if the painful conquest be sufficient to ex« 
I^ate my guilt ! Oh ! if her immortal mind penetrates into 
.the bottom of my heart,* she will know that the sacrifice I 
^ make is not eatlreljr unworthy of her ! S|are with me, then, 
an effort which you' hare rendered necessary. If you have 
any respect r^mainii^ for the memory of an union once so 
dear and fotal, by Hiat I conjure you to fly from me for ever ; 
no more to write to me ^ no mdre to liggravate ndy remorse ; 
but sutler me to forget, if possiUe, our former connedion. 
May my eyes never behold you more ! may I never more 
Iiear your name pronounced ! may -the temembranoe of yon 
never more agitate my mind ! I dare still entreat, in tiie 
name of i^i love wMch ought never to have existed, Aat to 
so many causes of grief you add not tiiat of seeing my last re* 
quest despised. Adieu then for the last Hme, deii^ aAd 
only Ah ! foci iiiat I am— adieu for ever ! 
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LETTER XCIX. 

TO MRS. ORBE. 

At last the veil is rent ; the long illusion is vanished ; all 
my flattering hopes are extinguished ; nothing is left to feed 
the eternal flame, but a bitter yet pleasing remembrance, 
which supports my life, and nonrishes my torments with the 
vain recollection of a happiness that is now no more.- 

Is it then true that I have tasted supreme felicity ? Ain I 
.the same being whose happiness was once so perfect I Could 
any one be susceptible of such; torments, who was not doomed 
.to «temal misery ? Can. he who has enjoyed the blessing^ I 
have lost, be deprived of felicjfy and still exist ? And can 
such contrary sensations affect the same miud ? O ye glorious 
. and happy days, surely ye were immortal I ye were too 
( celestj^.ever to perish 1 your who^ duration was one con. 
.tinned ecstacy, by which ye were converge^ like eternity 
, into a single point I knew neither of past nor future, and 
I tasted at once the delights of a thousand ages» Alas I ye 
, are vanished like a- shadow I that eternity of happiness was 
,,but an instant of my life. Time now resumes his tardy pace, 
and slowly measures the sad-remains of my existence. . 
, . To render my distress still more insupportable, i. my in- 
cf easing affliction is cruelly aggravated by the loss. of aU that 
: was,dear to m^. It is possible. Madam, that you stiU have 
some regard for me : but you are l^usied by other cares, and 
employed in other duties. These my complaints, to which 
you once listened with concern, are now indiscreet. Eloisa ! 
Eloisa herself discourages and abandons me. Gloomy re- 
morse has banished love for ever. All is changed with respect 
to me, except the steadfastness of my own heart, which serves 
but to render my fate still more dreadful. 
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B«t U> what purpose is it to say what I am, and -what I 
ought to be ? Eloisa suffers I is it a time to thiiilL of myself ? 
her sorrow adds bitterness 4o mine. - Yes, I had rather, slie 
would ceaseto loTe me, and that she were happy— Cease to 
lore me ! — can she — hope it ? — never, never !r-*— She has 
indeed forbid me to see or write to her. Alas ! she removes 
the comforter, but never can the torment ! Slionldthe loss 
of a tender mo^er deprive her pi a still more tender friend ? 
Does she think to alleviate her griefs by midtiplying her mis- 
fortunes ? O love ! can nature be revenged only at tky ex. 
^penee?- No, no; in vain she pretends to forget me. Can 
ber tender heart ever be separated from mine ? .I>o I. not 
retain it in spite of herself? Are sensations like those we 
lurre experienced- to be forgotten, and caja they be remem. 
bercd without ieeHngtthem «till ? Tnumpliant love was the 
bane of her.felidty ; and having conquered her passion, she 
wHLoaly be the more deserving of pity. Her days will'pas^ 
in • Somofw, tomented. at once by vahn regret nnd vain: desires, 
without dver being able to Inifil the bUigattons either of ^love 
or virtue. 

Bo not imagine,' however^ that in complaining of her etvots 
I cease to iieq>eet tliem. After so mai^ sacrifices, it is too 
late forme to begin to' disobey. Since she commands, it is 
suiicient ; she shall' hear of me .no more. ' Is my fate now 
'suftciently dreadful ? Renounce: my Elois^! yes, but itliat 
is not the diief cause of my despair ; it i& for her I feel tile 
ketoest pangs ^ :and~faer misfortunes render, me mote mise- 
rable than my owm - You, whom she loves more than albthe 
world, and who^.next.to me, are bdst acquainted with her 
worth ; you, my amiable friend, are the only blessing she has 
left : a blessing so valuable as to render the loss of all the 
rest supportable. Be you her recompence for the comforts 
of which she is deprived, and for those also which she rejects : 
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let a aacred friendship supply at once tbe tenderness of a 
parent and a loYer, by admiQistering every consolation that 
may contribute to her happiness. Oh ! let her b^ happy, if 
she can be so, how great soever the purchase I May she soon 
recover the peace of mind of which I, alas I have robbed her : 
I shall then be less sensible of the tmrment to whick I am 
doomed. Since in my own eyes I am nothing ; since it is 
my ts^e to pass my life in dying for her ; let her regard me 
as already d|^ad: I am satisfied, if this idea will add to her 
tranqoilMty. Heaven grant, that by yonr kindness, slie 
may be restored to her former excellence, and her former 
happiness. 

Unhappy daughter ! alas, thy mother is. no more ! this is 
.a loss that cannot be repaired, : and for which, as long as shfe 
r^foaehes herself, she can never be consi^ed. Her troubled 
conscience requires of her this dear and tender mother ; and 
thus the most dreadful Iremorse is added to her affliction. O 
El<Msa ! oughtest tiion to fieel these terrible sensations ? tboa 
who wert a witnesa of the sickness and of the last moments 
of that unfortunate parent ! I entreat, I conjure you to tdl 
«ie what I ouglU to believe. If I am gniMy, tear my heart 
in pieces : if our crimes have been the cause of her death, 
we are two monsters unworthy of eidstwice ; and it were a 
dottble crime to think of so fatal an nnioa : oh ! it were even 
a iOrime to live ! Bnt, no; I cannot believe that so pnrea 
flme could piodiice such baleful effects. Surely, the sen* 
tinfents of love are too noble. Can Heaven be nnjust ? And 
•ould she, who sacrificed her hap^uness to the authiMr of her 
life, ever deserve to be the cause of her deaUi ? 
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LETTER C. 

THE ANSWER. 

. How can I cease to lore jrov, when my esteem, for jovt ii 
.day(l7 increasing ? How can I stifle my affectimi^ wUlstyoii are 
growing eyery day more wcH*tfay of my regaid i No, my 
dear, my excellent friend I what we were to each otiier in 
early life, we shall continue to be for ever ; and if oar mntnal 
attachment no longer increases, it is because it cannot be 
increased. All the difference is, that I then loTed yon as 
my brother, and that now I loye yon as my son ; for though 
w^ are both younger than you, and were CTen your scholars, 
I now in some measure consider you as ours* In teadiingus 
to think, yon haye learnt of us sensibility ; and whatever 
your English philosopher may say, this education is more 
Tidnable than the other : if it is reason that constitutes Qie 
nvui, it is sensibility that conducts him. 

Would you know why I have changed my conduct towards 
you ? It is not, beUeve me, because my heart is not still the 
si^me ; but because your situation is changed* I favoured 
"your passion while there remabied a single ray of hope ; but 
since, by obstinately continuing to aspire to Eloisa, you can 
only make her unhappy ; to flatter your expectations would 
be to injure you.*— I had even rather increase your disi* 
eontent, and thus render you less deserving of my com* 
passion. When the happiness of both becomes impossible, 
all that is left for a hopeless lover, is to sacrifice his own to 
that of the object beloved. 

This, my generous friend, you have performed in the 
most painful sacrifice that ever waq made ; but, by renoiin. 
cing Eloisa, you will purchase her repose, though at the ex. 
pence of your own. 
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I dare scarce repeat to yoa the ideas th^t occur to me on 

this subject ; but they are fraught with consolation, and that 

emboldens me. In the first place^ I belieye that true lore, 

as well as yirtue, has this advantage, that it is rewarded hj 

eierj sacrifice we xbake to it, and that ire in some measure 

enjoy the priYations we impose on ourselves, in the tery ide» 

of what they cost us, afid of the motires by which we were 

induced. You will be sensible that your lore for Eloisa was 

in proportion to her merit ; and that will increase your hap- 

piiTiess. The exquisite self-Ioye, which knows how to reap 

advantage from painful virtue, will mingle its charm with that 

of love. You will say to yourself, I know how to love, with 

a pleasure more durable and more delicate than even'pos. 
'Session itself would have afforded. The latter wears out the 
' passion by constant enjoyment ; but the other lasts for ever ; 

and you will still enjoy it, even when you cease to loveJ' 
Besidies, if what Eloisa and you have so often told me be 

true, that love is the most delightful sensation that can enter 
rinto thie human heart, every thing that prolongs and fixes it, 

even at the expence of a thousand yexations, is still a blessing. 

• If love is a desire that is increased by obstacles, as you still 
say, it ought never to be satisfied ; it is better to preserve it 
at any rate, than that it should be extinguished in pleasure. 
Your passion, I confess, has stood the proof of possession, 
of time,^ of absence, and Of dangers of every kind ; it has 
eonquered every obstacle, except the most powerful of all, 
that of having nothing more to conquer, and of feeding only 
on itself. The world -has never seen th^ passion stand this 
proof J what right have you then to hope that yours would 

• have stood the test ? Time^ which might have joined to the 
disgust of a long possession the progress of age, and the de. 
cUna of. beauty, seems by your separation fixed and motion, 
less iu your Cavour ; you will be always to each other in the 
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bloom of your years ; yoa will iaemantly seeiier^ m siie 
•was when yoii beheld her at oartiug ; aad your hearts, nnited 
even to the grave, will prolong, by a charming illnsion, your 
youth and your love. 

. Had you never been happy, you might have been tormented 
,by insurniQuntable inquietudes ; your heart might have panted 
ji^er a felicity of which it was not unworthy ; your warm 
imagination would have incessantly required that which yon 
.haTe. not olMtained. . .But love has no delights which you 
h^ve not tasted, and in your awn style, you have exhausted 
i^ one year the pleasures .of a whole life. Remember the 
|Mis5ionate letter you.wrote after a certain rash interview. I 
read it with an emotion I had never before experienced ; it 
had no traces of the permanent state of a truly tender heart, 
JhjA was filled with the last delirium of a mind inflamed with 
passion^ ^ and. intoxicated with pleasure. You yourself may 
jndge that such transports are. not to be twice experienced in 
this life, and that deadi ought immediately to. succeed; This, 
my. friend, was the summit of all ; and whatever love or for« 
tone mi^t haTe done for you, your passion uld your felicity 
most have, dedined. That instant was also the. beginning of 
yonv disgrace, and Elioisa was taken from you, at the. mo* 
nient when £he. could inspire no new sensattous, as if fate 
intended to secure your passion from being exhausted, and 
to i^tve, . in the remembrance of your past pleasures, a 
{Measure more, sweet than all those you could ^ow have, ed. 
joyed.. . . 

. Comfort .yourself then with the loss of a blessing that would 
certainly hav^ escaped y4)u, and would besides have deprived 
you of that you now possess. .Happiness and love would have 
vanished, at once ;. yoa have at least preserved that passion, 
and we are not without pleasure, while. we continne.to .love. 
The idea of eKtinguished love is more teixifying to aiender 

E 6 
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heart, tfaaa ^t of an uiiliappy flame ; and to feel a Akgnnt 
for what we posseBS is an hundred times worse than r^rettfng 
wliat is lost. 

If the reproaches made you by mj afilicted cousin, on the 
death of her mother, were well founded, the ernel remem. 
brance would, I confess, poison that of your lore, which 
ought for erer to be destroyed by so fatal an idea ; but gire 
no credit to her grief ; it deceiTes her ; or rather tlie eaose 
to which she would ascribe her sorrow is only a pretence to 
justify its excess. Her tender mind is always in fear that her 
aflUction is not sufficiently severe, and she feete a kind of 
pleasure in adding bitterness to her distress, but she certaialj' 
imposes oh herself ; she cannot be sincerer 

. Do you think she could support the dreadfol remorse she 
would feel, if she really believed she had diortened her moL 
ther's life ? No, no, my friend, she would not tiien weep, 
she would hare sunk with her into the grave* The Barones#. 
d'Etange'a disease is well known ; it was a dropsy of the 
pericardium, whiiBli mw incurable, and her life was despaired 
of, even before she Imi discovered your correspondence. I 
own it afflicted her much, but she had great consolation. 
How comfortable was it to that tender mother to see, while 
she lamented the fault of her daughter, by ho^UQany virtue* 
it wgscoujplexbaianced, and to be forced to admtretfiS' dig* 
nity of her soul, while she lamented the weakness of nature t 
How pleasing to perceive with what jiiffection she loved her I 
Such indefatigable zeal ! Such continual solicitude ! Such 
grief at having offended her ! What regret, what tears, what 
affecting caresses, what unwearied sensibility ! In the eyes 
of the daughter were visible all. the mother's sufferings ; it 
was she who served her in the day, and watched her by 
night; it was from her Jiand that she received every as^is. 
tance : you would have thought her some other Eloisa ; for 
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her iMitttl»l4itfc»cy jba pye> red ; Ae wia strong and robust; 
the moit puinfiil scrrloeft canaed no fatigue, and the intre- 
pidity of her soul seemed to hare created her anew bod^. 
She did etery thing, yet appeared to be unemployed; she 
was eT^7 wbere, and yet rarely left her ; she was perpetu- 
aSy OB. her knctes by the bed, with her lips pressed to her 
toother's hand) bewailing her illness and her own misfor* 
tnnes^ and ^eoo^unding these two sensations, in order la 
increase her affiidion, I neror saw any person enter my 
•annfs chambet during the last days, widiout being moyed even 
to tears at this most affecting spectacle, to behind two hearts 
more closely unUing^ at the yeiy moment wben they were to 
be torn asmidet'* It was Tisible that their only canse of an. 
gnidft was their separation, and that to lire or die would have 
beea indi&fent to either, could they hare remained or de« 
parted tof^ther* 

So far from adopting Eloisa's gloomy ideas, assure your, 
sdf, that every llwg that could be hoped for from human 
assistance and consolation, has, on her part, concurred to 
retard the piiogress of her mother'r disease, and timt her 
tenderness and care have undoubtedly preserved her longer 
with us than she would otherwise have continued. My aunt 
heradf has told me a hundred times .that her last days were 
the sweetest of h^r life, and that the happiness of her daugl^ 
teir wais the <Miy Hiing wanting to complete her own. 

If grief must be suf^tosed in any degree to have hastened 
her dissolution, itceictainly sprang from another source^ It 
is to her linsband it ought to be ascribed. Being naturally 
inconstant, he lavished the fire of his youth on a thousand 
objects infinitely less pleasing than his virtuous wife ; and 
when age brought him back to her, he treated her wi^ that 
inflejuble severity with which faithless husbands are accus^ 
tomed to aggravaste thdur fanllac My poor cousin has felt the 
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effects of it. An high opinion of bis nobifity^ and tb&t rongB. 

* nbss of dispoisition wfaith nothing can €yer soften, liaTe pro. 

* dnced your misfortatfes and bers. H^r moHier, wh» bad 
always a regard for ynn, And who discovered Eloisa^Blote 

* when It was tod Violent to be extinguished, had long secretly 
bteitioaned the misfortune of not being able to conquer eil^r 

' the inclinations of her daughter, or tlie obstinacy of her 
husband, and of being the first cause of an evil which she 
roiad not remedy. When your letter^ unexpectedly fell into 
•her hands, and she found how far you had ii^isutfed her-con. 
^ lidence, she was afrud of losing all by endeavouring. to save 
all, and to hazard the Itfebf her child in attempting to restore 
her honour. She several times sounded her- husband/ without 
success. She often resolved to vebture an entire confidence 
in htm, and to show him the full extent of his duty ; but she 
was always restrained by her timidity. She hesitated while 
'-it was in her power ; and when she would have toldhim, she 
'was no' longer able to ^peak ; 'her -strength faiied her^ she 
carried the fatal secret i^ith her- to^^ the grave ; «and I who 
know his austerity, without having the least idea how far it 
''may be tempered by natural affection, am satisfied, since 
Eloisa's life is in no danger. . 

All this she knows ; but you will ask, what I think of her 

-apparent remorse ? In answer to which, I must tell yoo^ 

that love is more ingenuous -^an she. Overcome with grief 

for the loss of her mother, she would willingly forget you ; 

sod,' in spite of herself, love -disturbs her conscience,' in 

order to bring you to her memory. He chooses that her 

tears should' be connected tvith the object of her passion ; 

but she, not daring to^ employ her thoughts directly on you^ 

-he deceives her into it under the* mask of repentance : thus 

•he imposes on her with so much art, diat she is willing to 

Increase her woes, rather than banish you firom hep thonghtSi 
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Your heart inay perhaps be ignorant of such snbterftrgeff, 
but they are not the less natural ; for though your passion 
may be equal in' degree/ its nature is very different. Totin 
is warm and violent, hers soft and tender ; your sensations 
are breathed forth with vo h amen ce, but hers retort upon 
herself, and pierce her yery inmost soul. Loye animates and 
supports your heart, . whMst hers is oppressed and dejected 
with its weight ; all its springs are relaxed ; her strength is 
gone ; her courage is extinguished ; and her Tirtue has lost 
its power. Her heroic faculties are not howeyer annihilated, 
but suspended : a momentary crisis may restore tiveifa to their 
full vigour, or totally destroy their existence'. One step 
farther in this gloomy path, and she is lost; birt if her in- 
comparable soul should recover herself, she will be greater,/ 
more heroic, more yirtnuuffthan ever, and there will be no/ 
danger of a relapse. Learn^ then, in this perilous situationy 
to revere the object of your love. Any thing that shouldi 
come from you, though it were against yourself, would at\ 
jthis time, prove mortal. If , you are determined to persists 
your triumph will be certain ; but you will qever polaess th^ 
9ame Eloisa. ' 



LETTER CI. 



FROM LORD B- 



I HAD some pretensions to your friendship ; you were be. 
come serviceable to me, and I wals prepared to meet you. 
But what are my pretensions, my necessities, or ray eager, 
ness to you ? You have forgot me ; you do not even deign 
to write to me.' I am not ignorant of your solitude, nor of 
your discreet design : yon ar^ y^airy of existlence. Die then, 
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weak youth — j^^ die^ thou daring, yet cowardly mortal ; 
but in thy last moments, remember that thou hast stung ^e 
sonl^ of thy sincere friend with the reflection of hating serred 
an ungrateful man* 



LETTER CII. 

ANSWER. 

Tes, my kind friend, yon may come. I was determined 
to taste no more pleasure upon earth; but we inll meet once 
more. Yon are Wrong ; it is as imposable that you should 
liieet with ingratitude, as that I should ever be ungrateful. 



BILLET. 

FROM EIjOISA. 

It fe time to renoatace the errors of youth, and to abandon 
an lilusiTe hope. I can neter be yours. Restore to me that 
liberty of which my father chooses to dispose ; or complete 
my misery by a refusal which will ruin me for ever without 
producing any adrantage to yourself. 

Eloisa Etakoi. 



LETTER cm. 

FROM THE BARON D'£TANG£. 

In which (he preceding Billet was inclosed. 

If there remains in the mind of a seducer the least senti* 
tteniof honour or humanity^ answer the bUlet of an uahap- 



pj gifly ivlioie Iieart 7011 hare cormpted, and who should no 
loi^epr exist, if I coold iiippose her to huTO carried the forget, 
fnlnets of herpdf any farther. I should notiiideed'be mnqh 
surprized if the same plulosophy whioh taught her to catdi 
at the first man she saw, sho^d alio instruct her to disqbejr 
her father* Think of this matter* I always choose to pro. 
ceed with lenity and decency , when these methods are Iftely 
to succeed ; but because I act thus with you^ you are not to 
suppose me ignorant in what manner a gentleman should take 
revmige of those beneath hii 
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THE ANSWER. . , . 

Lbt me entreat you, Sir, to spare these Tidn menaces, add 
that unjust reproach^ which can' neidier terrify nor humble 
me. Between two persons of the same age fliere can be no 
seducer hv/t love, and yon can have no right to rlllfy a man 
whom your daughter honoured idth her esteem. 

What concessbns do yon expect, and from what antiiotfty 
are thejr demanded ? Is it In the anthor of all my misibrtunes 
that I iitust saerUke my tonalning gHmpseof hope? I will 
.re^^ect the father of Ehnsa; but let him d^{n tobem&ie,if 
he expects obedience. N09 iSiry what opinion soever yon 
may entertam of yoilr proceedings, they^ will not oblige me, 
ibr yonr sake, toreUnqinsh suchyaluable and just preten* 
dons. As yon are the sole otfme of 'my misery, I owe j^ 
nothing but hatred ; your pretensions are wMhont foundation. 
BntEfoisa commands : her I shall never disobey; therefore 
yon hare my consent. Another may possess her, but I shalt 
be more worthy. 
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If yout daughter had deigned to consult me concerning 
-the limits of your anthoritj, doubt not hut I would hare 
taught her to disregard your unjust pretensions. How des. 
potic soever may be the empire you assume, my rights are in. 
finitely more sacred. The chain by which we are united 
• marls die ext^at of paternal ddminion even In the'estimaltion 
of human laws, and whilst you appeal to the law of nature^ 
you yoursdf are trampling upon its institutions. 

Do not alliege that delicate phantom honour, which you 
seem so determined to yindical^ ; for here ajB^ain you are the 
sole offender. Respect Eloisa's choice, and your honour is 
secure ; for I honour you in my heart, regardless of your 
insults. Notwithstanding all your Gothic maxims, one ho. 
nest man was neyet; dishonoured by his alliance with another. 
If my presumption offends you, attempt my life ; against you 
I shall never defend it. ' As to the rest, I am little anxious 
;io'know in what consists the honour of a gentleman ; but 
widi regard to thdt. of an honest man I own it concerns me^ 
and therefore £ shall defend and preserve it pure and spotless 
;to tise end t>f) my life, * * . 

Go, inhuman father, and meditate the destruction of yonr 

oidychiid^ whilst sh^ full of duty flLndaffeotiony stands ready 

to yieUI her haj^pkieas a victtok' W prqh^ce imd opinion : but 

'be.'aJBsared your own remorse will one day* severely revenge 

' iny uTfuries, and you'i^iU' then peiceite', when it Is too late, 

thatyour blind and unnaturalhatred was no more fatal to me 

tten to- yourself.' That I shall be wretched is most tertain ; 

.butif eter ther just feelings of nsftire should emekge from tile 

l>ottom of your heart, how ininitely greater will be yonr an* 

.hiplnness in* ha^g sacrificed tfaie only daughter of your bosom 

'to a mere -phaiitom-^a daughter whb has no equal in beanty, 

!m4f it, :or vhrideyand on whom iAdulgent.Heaveii has bestowed 

every blessing, except a kind father. 
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Incloiedin the foregoing. 

« 

I.nsTOKB 'to Eloisa Etange the power to dispose of her. 1 
self, and to gire her hand wiAont coDSoIting her heart. 

S. G. 



LETTER Cy. 

. FROM £ZX)ISA. 

I DssioifED to give yoa a description df the scene whidi 
produced the billet ^roa have received ; but my father topk 
Job measures so artfully, that it ended oply the instant before 
-the pott went out. His letter has eeriaiuly saved the mail, 
as this will be too bite; do that your resolution wiik be taken, 
and ydur answer dispatched, before it can possibly reach you : 
therefore all detail would now be usekss* I hare done my 
dnfy;. yoii will do joiirs : but fate will overwhelm us, and 
we are betrayed hf honour. We are divided for ever ! and 
to iacreasemy horror, I ain going to be forced into the artiis 

of- O Heiivens ! H was once in my powerto live in iMne; 

Jnst God — we must tisfiBMe And be siknt^ 
' The pen fails from my hand* I have been of late much 
iodisposede Thn morning's affidr has hurt me not a llttie 

«-— ^Oh ! my head,- my poor heart ! ^I feel, I feel, I shall 

faint^— Will Hea^^ have no mercy on my snfierings ?-^I am 
no longer aile to sup^port mysdlf-^^" — I will retire to my bed, 
and console myself in the hope ^ rising no more* Adieu, 
my only love ! adieu, for the last tine, my dear, my tender 
friend! — ^Ahi I live no. longer for thee! have I not ti^n 
'already ceised to live^ ; >. 






I 
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LETTER CVI. 

FROM ELOISA TO MBS ORBE. 

Can it be true, my dear, mj cruel friend, thiit you haye 
called me back to life i^d sorrow ? I saw the bappy instant 
when I was going to be again united to the tenderest of mo* 
thers ; but yonr inhnman kindness has condemned me to be. 
moan her yet longer : when my desire to follow her had a1« 
most snatched me from this earth, my unwillingness to leare 
you behind held me fast. If I am at all reconciled to Hfe, it 
is from the comfort of not hanng entirely escaped the hand 
of death. Thank heaven .1 that beauty is no more for which 
my heart has paid, so dearly.^^The distemper from .which I 
am recOTered has happily depritcd me of it, . This chrcom* 
ataaee I hope will abate tlM» grosa ardour of a man lo inda. 
licale as to dare to marry me without my content* When Hie 
only thing which he admked no loader odsta^ suicly he wttl 
be little anxious about the test. Without .bieach of prmaise 
to my father, without injuring that Mend whosa life is in Mi 
power, I shall be able to repulse tins hnportunste wretdi : 
my lips will be sil^t, but my looks.will speak for me. His 
disgust wili defend me against his tyranny^ and he wMI find me 
too disagreeable to dare to iMdLe«yttppy. 

Ah! my dear cousinl yon know a constsftt toader heart 
that would not be so repulsed. His passion was not confined 
to outward form or charms of person.; it was me that he 
iored, and notmy Cmo ; we wew united in erery part of our 
being ; and so long as Eloisa had remained, her lieanty might 
hatie fled, but loTe would far eter have continued. And y«t 
he could consMt>— ungiatefui youthi •-^yetit was but just| 
siaee I could ask it. Who would wish to retain by promise 
those who could witiidcaw their heart? and did I «ttempt to 
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witibdfltw miiie? ^hire I done it !-— Ok haaTeiil ! .whj 

mutt erery thing conspire to remind me of timei thnt are no 
more, and to increase a flame whicli oi^kt to be extingniahed! 
In Tun, Eloisa, ase tiijr endearonre to tear the dear image 
ffoni thy heart, it is too firmly attached ; that heart Itself 
woald first be torn in piec€«| and all thj endeavonrs tenro 
but to engrave it the deeper. «m| 

May I Tentnre to tell yon a vision of my delirkim doring | 
my fever, which has :Continned to torment me ever since my 
recovery ?— -Yes, learn and pity the distraction of yonr I 
nnhappy friwd, i!^ yon may thank Heaven for pr^Serviag 
yonr iieart from the iMMrrid passkm bj which it is occasioned, 
poring the most violent moment of my phrenay, when my 
feVer was at the height, I thought I beheld the unhappy 
youth kneeling by my bed-side : not such as when he channed 
my senses during ike short period of my fdidty ; bnt paie^ 
wOd, and lost in despair. He took my hand, not di^^ed 
with its appearance, and, fearless of the sad infection, eager- 
ly kissed and bttkhed it with tears. I felt at the sight <tf him 
that pleasing emotion wiiidi his onexpected appearance .used 
formerly to occasion. I endeavoured to dart towarda him, 
bnt was restrained. You tore himfrom me, and what affect* 
ed me most were his sig^s and groans^ which seemed to so^ 
crease as he went farther from. me. , . 

It iaimpossaUe to describe the efkct of this strange dream. 
My fever was loi^ and violent ; I continued many days In* 
sensible ; I have seen.him often in my pln^ncy ; but none of 
my dreams have left half the impreaston on my memory which 
this ]astdld : it is impossible to drive it from my imaginatioD: 
Methinks I see him every moment in that attitude. His air, 
his dress, his manner, his sorrowful and tender look, are con. 
tinually before my eyes. His lips seem still to press my 
band ; I feel it wet with his tears. His plaintive voice melts 
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my heart ; now I behald him dragged far from ine^ whilst I eo. 
deayiotir in Tain to hold him fast. In short, the whole imaginary 
scene iqipears in my mind as real as if it liad actually passed. 
I delifoeiated long before I conld^ resolve to tell you this. 
Shame kept me silent when we were together : b«t the idea 
grows etery day stronger, and torments me to such a degi«e, 
that I can no longer conceal my folly. Woold that I were' 
entirely a fool ! why should I wish to preserve that reason 
which serves only to make me wretched ? 

But to return to my dream. RaHy me, my dear friend, if 
you will, for my simplicity;' but surely there is something 
mysterious in this vision, which distinguishes it from common 
phrenzy.— Can it be a presage of his death ? or is he already 
dead? and was it thus that Heaven deigned for once to be 
ay guide, and Invite me to follow him whom I was or. 
dained to love ? Alas ! a summons to the grave would be the 
I greatest blessing I could receive. 

To what purpose do I recall these vain maxims of philoso* 
phy, which amuse only those who have no feeing ? They iro. 
pose on me no longer, and I cannot h^p despising them. I • 
believe that spirits are invisible > but is it imposnble that, be* 
tween twa lovers so closely united, there should be an imme. 
diate communication^ independent* of the body and the 
senses? May not their mutnti impressions be transmitted' 
through tlie brain ?-^Poor Eioisa ! what extravagant ideas ! 
how credulous are we rendered by our passions 1 and how 
difficult it is for a heart severely affected to relinqubh its er- 
rors, even after conviction ! 
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LETTER CVII. 

THE ANSWER. 

Uni'.oiitvmate and tender girl I are you then destined to be 
unhappy ? I try in Tain iQ keep you from sorrow, but you . 
seean to court affliction : your eWi genius is more powerful 
th^fn aU my endeaTours. Dp not, however, add chimerical • 
apprehensions to. so many real causes of i^iquietude ; and , 
since my caution has been more, prejudicial than serviceable to : 
you, let me free you from a mistake whi(?h, aggravates your 
misery ; perhaps the melancholy truth will be less tormenting. 
Know then that your dream was not a dream .; that it was 
not the phantom of your friend which you beheld, but his 
real person, and that the.a£fecting so^ae, which isvcver pre- 
seojt to your imagination, did actually pe^ss in . your room on 
the day after your disorder was at the crisis. 

Oa the preceding day I left you very late ; and Mr. Orbe, 
who would take me from you that night, was ready to de- 
part ; when on a sudden w(B perceived that unhappy wretch, 
whose condition is truly deplorable, enter hastily, and throw 
himself at our feet. He too]£ post-horses immediately, on the : 
receipt of your last letter. By travelling day and night, he . 
performed the journey in three days, and n^ver stopped till 
the last stage ; wheiie he waited in order to en^r the town 
under favour of the night. I am ashamed, to confess, that I , 
was less eager than Mr. Orbe to embrace him : for, without ^ 
knowing the intent of his journey, I foresaw the consequence^ 
The bitter recollection of former times, your danger and his, 
his manifest discomposure of mind, all contributed to. check 
so agreeable a surprise ; and I was too powerfully affected to 
salute him with eagerness. I nevertheless embraced him - 
with a heart.felt emotion, in which he sympathized, and which ; 
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reciprocaUy displayed itself in a kind of silent grief^ more 
eloquent than tears and lamentations. The first words he ut. 

tered were ^' How does she ? Oh ! how is my Eloisa ? 

am I to live or die?" I concluded from thence, that he was 
informed of your illnessy and upon the supposition that he 
was likewise acquainted with the nature of it, I spoke with* 
out any other precaution than that of extenuating the dan. 
ger. When he understood that it was the small-pox, he made 
dreadful lamentations, and was taken suddenly ill. Fatigue 
and the want of sleep, together with perturbation of mind, 
had so entirely overcome him, that it was some time before 
we could bring him to himself*. He had scarce ttttogth to 
speak ; we tiiierefore persuaded hhn to go to rest. 

Nature beingi^uite spent, he slept twelve hours suecessively, 
but with so much agitation, that such a sleep must iiather im* 
pair than recruit his strength. The next day gave birth to 
new perplexity : he was absolutely determined to see you. 
I represented to him the danger there was that his present 
might occ^ion some fatal revolution in your distemper. He 
proposed to wait till there was no risk ; but his stay itself 
was a terrible risk, of which I endeavoured to make him sen- 
sible. He rudely interrupted me. ^^ Cease (said he, with 
a tone of indignation) your cruel eloquence : it is too much 
to exert it for my ruin. Do not hope to drive me from hence, 
as you did when I was forced into exile. I would travel a 
hundred times from the farthest extremity of the world for 
one glance of my Eloisa : but I swear (added he, with vehe. 
mence) by the Author of my being, that I will not stir till I 
have seen her ! We will try for once, whether I shall move 
you with compassion, or you make me guilty of perjury." 

His resolution was fixed. Mr. Orbe was of opinion that 
we should contrive some means to gratify him, that we might 
send him away before his return was discovered ; for he was 
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only known to one person in the house, of whose secrecy I 
was assured, and we called him by a feigned name before the 
family.* I promised him that he should see you the next night 
upon condition that he staid but a minute, that he did not ut. 
ter a syllable, and that he departed the next morning before 
break of day. To these conditions I exacted his soletnn pro- 
mise ; then I was easy ; I left my husband with him, and re- 
tamed to you. 

I found you much better ; the eruption was quite com- 
plete; and the physician raised my courage, by giTing me 
hopes. I laid my plan beforehand with Bab, and the in- 
crease of your fever, though a little abated, leaving you still 
somewhat light-headed, I took that opportunity to dismiss 
every body, and send my husband word to introduce his guest, 
concluding that before the paroxysm of your disorder was 
over, you would be less likely to recollect him. We had all 
the difficulty in the world to get rid of your disconsolate fa. ' 
ther, who was determined to sit up with you every night. 
At length I told him with some warmth, that he would spare 
nobody the trouble of watching, for that I was determined 
likewise to sit up with you, and that he might be assured, 
though he was your father, his tenderness for you was not 
greater than mine. He departed with reluctance, and we • 
remained by ourselves. Mr. Orbe came about eleven, and I 
told me that he had left your friend in the street. I went in 
search of him : I took him by the hand : he trembled like a 
leaf. As he went through the antechamber, his strength fail. 
ed him : he drew his breath with difficulty, and was forced to 
sit down. 

♦'We find in the fourth part, that this feigned name was St, 
Preox. 

Vol. II. F 
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At length, having singled out some objects by the feint 
glimmering of a distant light — — " Yes, (said he, with a 
deep sigh,) I recollect these apartments. Once in my life I 

traversed them about the same hour with the same 

mysteriouB caution 1 trembled as I do now- My heart 

fluttered with the same emotion — ^ O ! rash creature that I 

^ w^- though but a poor mortal, I nevertheless dared to 

. laste.— What am I now going to behold in that same 

spot, where every thing diffused a delight with which my soul 
I was intoiLtcated ? What am I going to view, in that same ob. 

jept which inspired and shared my transports ? The reti. 

nue of melancholy, the image of death, afflicted virtue, and 
expiring beauty 1" 

Dear cousin, I will spare your tender heart the dismal de- 
tail of such an affecting sceoe. He saw you, and was miite. 

He had promised to be silent but such a silence ! He fell 

upon his knees ; he sobbed, and kissed the curtains of your 
bed ; he lifted iip his hands and eyes ; he fetched deep and 
silent groans ; he could scarce stifle his grief and lamenta- 
tions. Without seeing him, you accidentally put one of your 
hands out of bed ; he seized it with extravagant eagerness ; 
the ardent kisses he impressed on your sick hand awaked you 
sooner than all the noise and murmur which buzzed about you. 
I perceived that you recollected him, and in spite of all his 
resistance and complaints, I forced him from your chamber 
directly, hoping to elude the impression of such a fleeting ap. 
parition, under the pretetice of its being the effect of your 
delirium. But finding that you took no notice of it, I con- 
cluded that you had forgot it. I forbade ^ijrb to mention 
it, and I am persuaded she has kept her wotd. A need- 
less caution, which love has disconcerted, and which has 
only served to aggravate the pain of a recollection which 
it is too late to efface. 
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fle departed as he had pr^mlfed, and I made him swear 
itot to stop in the neighbourhood.— But, my deai giri, this 
is nbt all; I must acquiaint you with another circumstance, 
of which likewise you cannot long remain ignorant. Lord 
B passed by two days afterwards ; he hastened to over- 

take him ; he joined him at Dijon, and found him ill. The 
unlucky wretch had caught the small-pox. He kept it secret 
from me that he had never had the distemper, and I intro« 
ducedhim without precaution. As he could not cure your 
disorder, he was determined to partake of it. When I re. 
cellisct the eagerness with which he kissed your hand, I mdce 
no doubt but he underwent inoculation purposely. It is im» 
possible to have been worse prepared to receive it: but it was 
the iiioculation of love, and it proved fortunate. The Au- 
thor of life preserved the most tender lo^er that ever existed; 
he is recovered, and according to my Lord*s last letter, they 
are actually by this time set out for Paris. 

You see, my too lovely cousin, ihat you ought to banish 
those melancholy terrors which alarm you without reason. 
You have long since renounced the person of your friend, 
and yoii find that his life is safe. Think of nothing, there* 
fore, but how to preserve your own, and. how to make the 
promised sacrifice to paternal affection with becoming grace/ 
Cease to be the sport of vain hope, and to feed yourself with 
chimeras. You are in great haste to be proud of your .de. 
fbrmity ; let me advise you to be 4nore humble ; believe me, 
you have yet too much reason to be so. You have undergone 
a cruel infection, but it has spared your' face. What you 
take for seams, is nothing but a redness which will quickly 
disappear. I was worse affected than you, yet nevertheless 
you see I am tolerable. — My angel, you will still be beauti*. 
fttl in spite of yourself ; and do you think that the enamoured 
Wolmar, who in three years absence could npt conquer « 
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passion cpnceiy^ in eight days, is likely to be cured of Sit, 
when he has an opportunity of seeing you every hour ? Oh! 
if your only resource b the hope of being disagreeable, hov* 
de^rate is your condition ! 



LETTER XCiy. 

FROM ELOISA- 

I It is top much ! It is too much ! O my friend! the Tie^ 
tory is yours. I am not proof against such powerful lore ; 
my resolution is exhausted. My conscience affords me the 
consolatory testimony, that I hare exerted my utmost efforts* 
Heayen, I hope, will not call me to account for more than it 
has bestowed upon me. This sorrowful heart, which -cost you 
so dear, and which you have more than purchased, is yours- 
without reserve ; it was attached to you the first moment my 
eyes beheld you ; and it will remain yours to my dying breath* 
You have too much deserved it ever to be in danger of losing 
it ; and I am weary of being the slave iof a chimerical virtue 
at the expence of justice. 

.Tes, my mo&t tender and generous lo?er, your Eloisa will 
be ever yours, will love. you ever; I must, I will, I ought. 
Tpyo^ I resign the empire which love has given you ; a do. 
minion of which nothitlg shall ever deprive you more. The 
deciieitful. voice which murmurs at the bottom of my soul,' 
whispers in vMn : it shall no longer betray me. What are 
the yain duties it prescribes in opposition to a passion which 
Heaven itself inspired ? Is not the obligation which binds me 
to you the most solemn of all? Is it not to you alone that I 
have given an absolute promise ? Was not the first vow of my 
heart never to forget you i and is not your inviolable attach* 
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■sent a fresb tie to secure mj constancy ? In the transports 
of loTe with which I once more surrender mj heart to thee^ 
Buy only regret is^ that I have struggled against sentiments so 
agreeable and so natural. Natur e, O ge ntle nature, resume |j 
thy rights I I abjure the savage virtues which conspire to thy 
destruction. Can the inclinations which thou hast inspired 
be more seductive than a specious reason which has so oftev 
misled me ? 

■ O my dear friend, have some regard for the tenderness of 
my inclinations ; you are too much indebted to them to abhor 
them ; but allow of a pajrticipation which nature and affec- 
tion demand; let not the rights of blood and friendship be 
totally extinguished by those of love, Do not imagine that 
to follow 3^u I will ever quit my father^s house. -Do not hope 
that I will refuse to comply with the obligations imposed oa 
me by parental authority. The cruel loss of one of <ie an» 
ihors of my being has taught me to be cautious how I ^ict 
the other. No, she whom he expects to be his only comfort 
hereafter will not increase the affliction of his soul, already 
oppressed vfith disquietude : I will not destroy all that gave 
me life. No, no, I am sensible of toy crime, but cannot ab-- 
hor it. Duty, honour, virtue, all these considerations have 
lost their influence, but yet I am not a monster : I am frail, 
but not unnatural. > I am determined I will not grieve any of 
thex objects of my affection. Let a father, tenacious of hfs 
word, and jealous of a vain prerogative, dispose of my hand 
according to his.promise ; but let love alone dispose of my 
lieart ; let my tears incessantly trickle down tiie bosom of my 
te&derest friend. Let me be lost and wretched, but, if pos» 
slble, let every one dear to me be happy and contented* ' Oil 
you three my existence depends, and may your felicity make j 
ne forget my misery and despair ! J 

[ 
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LETTER CIX. 

THE ANSWER. 

I Wb reTiye^ my Eloisa ; all the real sentiments of our soul9 
resume their wonted course, ^^ature has preserred our 
existence, and loye has restored us to life. Did you suppose^ 
could you be rash enough to imagine, you could withdraw 
your atfections from me ? I am better acquainted with your 
heart than yourself : that heart which Heayen destined to be 
niine ! I find we. are united by one common thread, which 
death alone can divide. Is it in our power to separate them, 
or ought we even to attempt it ? are they joined together by 
ties which man hath formed, . and which man can dissolve I 
No, no, my Eloisa ! if cruel destiny bars our claim to ten. 
der conjugal titles, yet nothing can deprire us of the charae. 
ter of faithful lovers ; that shall be the comfort of our me. 
lancholy days, and we will carry it with us to the grave. 

Thus, we recover life only to renew our sufferings, and 
the consciousness of our existence is nothing more than .a 
sense of afflic:ion. Unfortunate beings ! how are we alter* 
ed ! how have we ceased to be what we were fonaerly } 
Where is that enchantment of supreme felicity ? Where are 
those exquisite raptures which enlivened our passion ? No- 
thing is left of us but our love ; love alone remains, and all its 
charms are eclipsed. O thou dear and too dutiful girl, thou 
fond fair.one without resolution ! aU our misfortunes are de« 
rived from thy errors. Alas ! a heart of less purity would 
not have so fatally misled thee ! yes, the honour of your 
heart has been our ruin ; the upright sentiments which fill 
thy breast have banished discretion. You would endeavour 
to reconcile filial tenderness with unconquerable love ; by 
tempting to gratify all your inclinations, you confound in- 
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stead of conciliating them, and your \efy virtue renders you 1| 
gtiilty. O Eloisa, how incredible is your power I bywhaP"» 
strange magic do you fascinate my reason ! Even while you 
endeavour to make me blush at our passion,, you have the art 
to appear amiable in your very fulings. You force me to ad. 

. mire you, even while I partake of your remorse your 

remorse! does it become you to feel remorse ? you, 

.whom I loved yoii, whom I shall never cease to adore 

Can guilt ever appro'ach your spotless heart ? — ■• — O cruel 
Eloisa ! if you mean to restore the heart which belongs to 
me alone, return it to me such as it was when you first 
bestowed it. 

What do you tell me ? — will you venture to intimate — ^you 
fall into the arms of another ? — shall another possess yon ? — 
liill you be no longer mine ?— or to complete fliy horror, will 
you not be solelj[f mine? — I — shall I suffer such dreadful 
paflishmeilt ?-rshaU I S«e JQVI, survive yourself ?~;NojJ[^had 
.rather lose you entirely than share vou with another «>— Why 
has not Heaven armed me with courage equal to ihe rage 
which distracts me ? — Sooner than thy hand should debase 
itself by a fatal union which love abhors, and honour con. 
demns, I ' would interpose my own, and plunge a poniard 
in thy breitiBt. I would drain thy chaste heart of blood which 
infidelity never tainted ; with that spotless blood I would 
mix my own, which burns in my veins with uniextinguishable 
ardour; I would foil in thy arms; I would yield my last 
breath on thy lips — I would receive thine — ^How ! Eloisa ex. 
piring ! those lovely eyes closed by the horrors of death ! — 
that breast, the throne of love, mangled by my hand, and 
pouring forth copious streams of blood and life ! — No ; live 
and suffer, endure the punishment of my cowardice. No, t 
wish thou wert no more, but my passion is not so violent as 
to stab the^. Oh ! that you did but know the state of my 
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heart, which is* ready to buret Mrith anguish ! Nerer did it 
burn with so pure a flame — neTer were your innocence and 
virtue so dear to me. I am a loyer, I know how to prize an 
amiable object ; I am sensible that I do : but I am no mora 
than man, and it is not in human power to renounce supremtif 
felicity. One night, one single night has made a thorough 
change in my soul. Preserve me, if thou canst, from that 
dangerous recollection, and I am virtuous still. But the re* 
membrance of that fatal night is sunk to the bottom of my 
soul, and will darken all the rest of my days* O Eloisa^ 
thou most adorable object ! if we must be wretched for ever, 
yet let us enjoy one hour of transport, and then resign our* 
selves to eternal amentations. 

Listen to the man who loves you. Why should we alone 
affect to be wiser than the rest of mankind, and pvrsue, wilil 
/^ I puerile simplicity, those chimerical virtues which alltiie world 
talk of, and no one practises ? — What I shall w^ pretend t9 b^ 
greater . moralists than tiie crowd of philosophers which peo* 
pie London and Paris, who ail laugh at conjugal fidelity, and 
ireat adultery as a jest? Instances of this nature are far from 
-beii% scandalous : we are not at liberty^ven to censure them^ 
and people of spirit would laugh at a man who should stiie 
the affections of his heart out of respect to matrimony. In 
fact, say they, an injury which only consists In opinion, is no 
injury while it remains secret. What injury does a husband 
receive from an infidelity to which he is a stranger ? by how 
•many obliging condescensions does a womui compensate for 
her failings* ? What endearments she employs to prevent and 

:* Where did the honest Swiss learn this ? Women of gaiety 
have long since assumed more imperious airs. They begin by 
boldly introducing their lovers into the house, and if they permit 
their husbands to continue there, it is only while they behave ta- 
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remove his biiBpieiotis ! Deprifed of an imaginarj good, he 
actttfdly enjoys more real felicity ; and this supposed crime, 
^hieh makes such a noise, is but an additional tie, which se. 
enfes the peace of society. 

God forbid, thou dear partner of my soul, diat I should 
Widi to preserve thy affections by such shameful maxims ! I 
abhor them, though I am not able to confute them, and my 
conscience is a better adTOcate than my reason. Not that I 
pride myself upon a spirit which I detest, or that I am fond 
of a Tirtue bought so dear : but I think it less criminal to re^* 
pniadi myself with my failings, than to attempt to vindicate 
them ; and I consider an endeavour to stifle remorse as the. 
strongest degree of guilt. ^ 

1 know what I write. I £nd my mind in a horrid state^. 
Bueh vrorse than it ^as, even before I received your letter. 
The hope you tender me is gloomy and melancholy ^ tt totals 
ly extingnisbes that pure light which has %o often been our 
guide ': your diarms are blasted, and 3ret i^p^r mord affect, 
ing s I perceive that you are ofiectionate and unhsippy ; . my 
heart is ov^rwheUnedl with the tears which flow from your 
eyes, and I vent bitter reproaches on myself, for having pre- 
sumed to taste a happiness which I .can no longer enjoy but at 
the hazard of your peace. 

Nevertheless, I perceive that a secret ardour fires my soul, 
and revives tlut courage which my remorse has subdued. Ah I 
lovely Elolsa! do yon know how many losses a love like 
mine can compensate ? Do you know how far a lover, who 



Wards them-with a proper respect. A woman who should take 
paibs tu conceatl a criminal intrigue, would show that she Was 
sishamed and would be despised; not one female of spirit would 
take notice of her. 
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onlj. breathes for jon, can make ypiir life agieeable ? are3rov 
sensible that it is for jon alone I wish to live, to move, to- 
think ? No, thou delicious source of my existence, I will 
haye no sdul but thine, I will no longer be any thing but a 
part of thy lorely self, and yon will meet with such a kind 
reception in the inmost recesses pf my heart, that yon will 
never perceive any decay in your charms. Well, we shall be 
guilty, yet we will not be wicked ; we shall be guilty, yet 
we will be in love with virtue : so far from attempting to pal- 
liate our failings, we will deplore them ; we will lament to-, 
gether ; if possible, we will work our redemption by being;, 
good and benevolent. Eloisa ! O Eloisa, what will- ywi, 
what can you do ? thou canst never disengage thyself from my 
I ^heart : is it not espoused to thine ? 

I have long since bid adieu to those vain prospects of fortnne 
which so palpably deluded me. I now solely confine my atten. 

tion to the duties I owe Lord B ; he will forceme with 

him to England ; he imagines I can be of service to him there. 
Well, I will attend hhn. But I will steal away once everyyear ; 
I will come in secret to visit you : if I cannot speak to yon, at 
least I shall have the pleasure of 'gazing on you ; I may at least 
kiss your footsteps ; one glance from your eyes will support 
me ten months. When I am forced to return, and retire 
from her I love, it will be some consolation to me to count 
the steps which will bring me back again.. These frequent 
journeys will be some amusement to your unhappy lover : 
when he sets out to visit you, he will anticipate the pleasure 
of beholding you ; the remembrance of the transports he has 
fplt will enchant his imagination during his absence ; in spite 
of his cruel destiny, his melancholy time will not be utterly 
lost ; every year will be marked with some tincture of plea, 
sure, and the short-lived moments he passes near you will be 
multiplied during his whole life. 
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LETTER ex. 

FROM MRS. ORBE. 

Your mistress is no more ; but I hare recovered my friend^ 
and you too have gained one, whose affection will more than 
recompense your loss. Eloisa Is married, and her merit is 
sufficient to make the gentleman happy who has blended his 
interest with hers. After so many indiscretions, you ought 
to thank Heaven, which has preserved you both, her from ig- 
nominy, and you from the regret of having dishonoured her. 
Reverence her change of condition ; do not write to her ; 
she desires you will not. Wait till she writes to you, which 
she will shortly do. Now is the time to convince me that 
you merit that esteem I have entertained for you, and that 
your heart is susceptible of a pure and disinterested friend, 
ship. 



LETTER CXI. 

FROM ELOISA. 

I HAVE been so long accustomed to make you the confidant 
of all the secrets of my soul, that it is not in my power to 
discontinue so agreeable a correspondence. In the most im. 
portant occurrences of life I long to disclose my heart to 
you. Open yours, my beloved friend, to receive what I 
communicate ; treasure up in your mind the long discourse 
of friendship, which though it sometimes renders the speaker 
too diffusive, always makes the friendly hearer patient. 

Attached to the fortune of a husband, or rather to the will 
of a parent, by an indissoluble tie, I enter upon a new state 
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of life, which death alone can terminate : let us for a mo. 
ment cast our eyes on that I have quitted : the recollection 
of former times cannot be painful to us. Perhaps it will 
afford some lessons, which will teach me how to make a pro. 
per use of the time to come : perhaps it will open some lights 
which may serve to explain those particulars of my conduct^ 
which always appeared mysterious in your eyes. At least, 
by reflecting on the relation in which we lately stood to each 
other, our hearts wAl become more sensible of the reciprocal 
obligations from which death alone can release us. 

Tt is now near six years since I first saw you. You was 
young, genteel, and agreeable ; I had seen others more come, 
ly^ and more engaging ; but no one ever excited in me the 
least emotion, and my heart surrendered itself to you on the 
first interview*. I imagined that I saw in your countenance 
the traces of a soul which seemed the counterpart of mino. 
I thought that my senses only serred as organs to more re- 
fined sentiments ; and I loTed in you not so much what I saw, 
as what I imagined I felt within myself. It is not two months 
since, that I still flattered myself I was not mistaken : l^lind 
love (said I) was in the right ; we were made for each other, 
if human events do not interrupt the affinity of nature ; and 
M we are allowed to enjoy felicity in this life, we shall cer- 
tainly be happy together. 

These sentiments were reciprocal : I should have been de. 
eeived had I entertained them alone. The love I felt, could 
not arise but from a mutual conformity and harmony of souls. 

* Mr. Kichardson makes a jest of these attachments formed 
at first sight^ and founded on an unaccountable congeniality of 
nature. It is easy to laugh at these attachments: but as too 
mauy of this kind take place; instead of entertaining ourselves 
with controverting them, would it not be better to teach us how 
to conquer them? ^ > ' 
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We never love utilesft we ftre beloved ; at leMt oiir pission h 
8liort.liTed. Those aifections which meet with no return, 
and which are supposed io make so many wretched, are only 
founded on sensuaJity : if eTer they penetrate the heart, it if 
by means of some false resemblance, and the mistake is quiclu 
]y discovered. Sensual love cannot subsist without fruition^ 
and dies with it : the sublimer ' passion cannot be sitisfied 
without engaging the heart, and is as permanent as the analo- 
gy which gave it birth*. Such was ours from the beginning ; 
and such, I hope, it will ever be to the end of our days. I 
perceived, I felt that I was beloved, and that I merited your 
affection. My lips were silent, my looks were constrained ; 
but my heart explained itself: we quickly experienced I know 
not what, which rmiders silence eloquent, which gives utter, 
ance to the downcast eye, which occasions a kind of forward 
badifulness, which discovers the tumult ai desire through 
the veil of timidity, and conveys ideas which it dares not 
express. 

I perceived the situatioo of my heart, and gave myself 
over for lost the first word you spoke. I found what pain 
your reserve cost you. I approved of the distance you ob* 
served, and admired you the more ; I endeavoured to recom* 
pense you for such a necessvy and painful silence, without 
prejudice to my innocence ; I offered violence to my natural 
disposition ; I imitated my cousin ; I became like her arck 
and lively, to avoid too serious explanations,, and to indulge 
a thousand tender caresses, under cover of that affected 
sprightliness. I took such pains to make your situation 
agreeable, that the apprehensions of a change increased your 
reserve. This scheme turned to my disadvantage ; we gene- 

* Adaiitting the analogy to be chimerical, yet it lasts as long as 
the iilusioBi which makes us suppose it real. 
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r&Uy suffer for assuouDg a borrowed character. Fool that I 
was ! I accelerated my ruin, instead of prerentiDg it : I em. 
ployed poison as a palliatite ; and what should have induced 
yott to preserve silence, was the occasion which tempted you 
to explain yourself. — In vain did I attempt, by an affected 
indifference^ to keep you at a distance in our private inter, 
views ; that very constraint betrayed me : you wrote. In. 
stead of committing your first letter to the fire, or delivering 
it to my m'other, I ventured to open it. That was my ori- 
ginal crime, and all the rest was a necessary consequence of 
that first fault. I endeavoured to avoid answering thoBe fa* 
tal letters, which I could not forbear jreading. This violent 
struggle affected my health. I saw the abyss in which I was 
going to plunge. I looked upon myself with horror, and 
could not resolve to endure your absence, I fell into a kind 
of despair ; I had rather that you had ceased to live than not 
to live for roe* I even went so far as to wish, and to desire 
your death. Heaven knew my heart ; these efforts may 
make amends for some failings. 

Finding you disposed to implicit obedience, I was deter* 
mined to speak. Cballiot had given me some instructions, 
which made me too sensible of the danger of avowing my 
passion. But love, which extorted the confession, taught me 
to elude its consequence. You were my last resort ; I had 
such an entire confidence in you, that I furnished you with 
arms against my weakness : such was my opinion of your in* 
t^ity, that I trusted you would preserve me from myself, 
and I did you no more than justice. When I found the re* 
spect you paid to so valuable a trust, I perceived. that my pas. 
sion had not blinded me in my opinion of those virtues with 
which I suppose you endowed. I resigned myself with great. 
er secuiity, as J imagined that we should both of us be con. 
tented with a sentimental affection. As I discovered nothing 
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at the bottom of my heart but sentinents of honour, I tasted 
iritfaoiit. reserve the charms of such a delightful intimacy. 
Alas ! I did not percetre that m j disorder grew inyetera^te 
from inattention) and that hahit was sdli more dangerous than 
lore.— Being 8ensil>ly aifiscted by your reserre, I thought I 
might relax mine without any risk ; in the innocence of my 
desires I hoped to lead yon to the hdghts of virtue, by the 
tender caresses of friendship. But the grove of Clarens 
soon convinced me that I trusted myself too far, and that we 
ought not to grant tiie* least indulgence to the senses, where 
prudence forbids us to gradfy them entirely. One moment, 
one ringle moment, firedme with a desire which notlnng could 
extingnish ; and if my will yet resisted, my heart was from 
that time corrupted. 

You partook of my distraction; your letter made me 
tremble. The danger was double : to preserve me from you 
and from myself, it was necessary to banish you. This waf 
the last effort of expiring virtue ; but by your flight, yon 
made your conquest sure ; and when I saw you no more, the 
languor your absence occasioned, deprived me of the little 
strength I bad left to resist you. 

When my fadier quitted the service, he brought M. Wol- 
mar home with him. His life, which he owed to him, and 
an intimacy of twenty years, rendered this friend so dear, 
that he ooald never part from him. M. Wolmar was ad. 
vanoed in years, and though of high birth, had met with no 
woman who had fixed his affections. My father mentioned 
me to him. as to a man whom he wished to call his son : he 
was desirous to see me, and it was with this intent they came 
together. It was my fiite to be agreeable to him, who nevei 
was susceptible of any impression before. 
. They entered into secret engagements, and M. Wolmar, 
iHiohad some affairs to. settle in one of the northern courts, 
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where hi» family and fortune were^ dedred time^ and tbolE 
leave upon their mutual engagem^tt^ After his departure^ 
mj father acquainted vHy mother and me, that he deigned him 
for my husband ; and commanded me, with a tone which eiit 
off all reply from my timidity, to prepare mys^f to receive 
his hand. My mother, who too plainly perceived the inoHna* 
tions of my heart, and who had a natural lildng for you, made 
several attempts to shake my father's resolution ; she diirst 
not absolutely propose you, but die spoke of yoit in sneh 
terms as she hoped might make my fatiier esteem you, and 
wish to be acquainted with you ; but your rank in life mad^ 
him insensible to all your accomplishments ; and though he 
allowedthat high birlfh could not supply them, yet he malii* 
tained that birth alone could make them of any value. 
' The impossibility of being happy fanned the flame which it 
ought to have extinguished. A Mattering delusion had Bup^ 
ported me under all my troubles ; when that was gone, £ 
had no strength to oppose tbem% Wlule I had the least h^ 
of being y'Ours, I might have triun^ed over my incliiuu 
tions ; it would have cost me less to have spent my whole 
life in resistsince, than to renounce! you for ever ; and the 
very idea pf an everlasting opposition deprived me of forti.- 
tttde to subdue my passion* 

Grief and lovfl preyed upon my heart; I fell Into a state 
of dejection which you might perceive in my letters; yours, 
wiuch you wrote to me from Meillerie, completed my afflic- 
tion t to the measure of my own troubles was added the 
sense of your despair* Alas ! tiie weakest mind is always 
destined to bear the troubles of both. The scheme you van. 
tnred to propose to me put the finislnng stroke to my perplex, 
ity. Misery seemed to be the infallible lot of my days ; the 
inevitaUe <Aoice which remained ibr me to make was, to 
add to it eitiieryour infelicity or that of my parents* I 
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fiOttld not enditte tiM horrtUe altematiTe ; the power ef 
nature has its bounds ; such agitationi oterpowered mj 
Biveagfh. I wished to be delitered from life* Hesren seemed 
to take pity of me ; but cruel death glared me for my de* 
structioit. I saw jou^ I recoTered, and was undone* 

If mj failings did not contribute to my felicity, I was not 
disappwnted : I ner^ considered them as the means to pro. 
cure happiness. I perceired that ray heart was formed for 
Tirtue, without which I could neTer be happy ; I fell through 
weakness, not from error ; I had not eten blindness to 
plead in excuse for my frailty* I was bereaved of every 
hope.; it was impossible for me to be otherwise than ni^or« 
tnnate* Innocence and loye were equally requisite to my 
peace : as I could not preserre them both, and was witness 
to yonr distraction, I consulted your interest alone in the 
choice I made ; and, to sore you, mined myself. 

Bst it 4s Bdt 90-«fi9y as maDy tmagine, toilofsake nrtae. 
She conthiues for some time to torment those who abandon 
her ; and her charms, which are the delight of refined souls, 
constitute the chief punishment of the wicked, who are con- 
demned to be in loTe with her when they can no longer en. 
joy her. Guilty, yet npt depraved, I could not esqape the 
r^norse which pursued me ; honour was dear to mie, even 
after it was gone ; though my shame was secret, it was not 
less grievous, and though the whole world had been witness 
to it, I could not hare been more sensibly affected. I com. 
forted myself under my affliction, like one who, having a 
wound, dreads a mortification ; and who, by the sense of 
pain, is encouraged not to despair of a cure. 

Nerertheless, my shameful state was insupportable. By 
•endeaTouring to stifle the reproach of guilt, without renonn. 
cing.the crime, I experienced what every honest mind feels 
when it goes astray, and is fond of its mistake. A new de- 
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lusion lent its aid to assuage the bitterness of repentance ; I 
flattered myself, that my frailty would afford ine the means 
of repairing my indiscretion, and ventured to form a design 
of forcing my father to unite our hands. I depended on 
the first pledge of our loTe to close this delightful union. I 
prayed to Heaven for offsprlngy as the pledge of my return 
to yirtue, and of our mutual hi^piness : I wished for it with 
as much earnestness as another, in my place, would have 
dreaded it. The tenderness of lore, by its soft illusion, 
allayed the murmurs of my conscience ; the effects I hoped to 
derlre from my frailty inspired me with consolation, and 
this pleasing expectation was all the hope and comfort of 
my life. 

Whenever I should discover evident symptoms of my preg- 
nancy, I was determined to make a public declaration of my 
condition to M. Perret^, in the presence of the whole family. 
I am timorous, it is true ; I was sensible how dear such a 
declaration would cost me ; but honour itself inspired me 
with courage, and I chose rather to bear at once the con. 
fusion I deserved, than to nourish everlasting infamy at the 
bottom of my soul. I knew that my father would either 
doom me to death, or give me to my lover ; this alternative 
had notlnng in it terrible to my apprehension, and whatever 
might be the event, I concluded that this step would put an 
end to all my suffetings. 

This, my dear friend, was the mystery which I concealed 
from you, and which you endeavoured to penetrate with such 
solicitous curiosity. A thousand reasons conspired to make 
me use this reserve with a man of your .impetuosity, not to 
niention that it would have been imprudent to have furnished 
yon with a new pretence for pressing your indiscreet and im- 

* Minister of the parish. 
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portunate application. It was abore aU things requisite to 
remoye yon during such a perilous situation, and I was very 
sensible that you would never haye consented to leaye me in 
such an extremity, had you known my danger. 

Alas ! I was once more deceived by such a flattering ex- 
pectation. Heaven refused to favour designs which were 
conceived in wickedness. I ^d not deserve the honour of 
being'a mother ; my scheme, vras abortive and I was even de« 
prived of an opportunity of expiating my fruity at the expence 
of my reputation. Disappointed in my hope, the indiscreet > 
assignation, which exposed your life to danger, was a rasb. 
ness which my fond love coloured with this gentle palliation : 
I imputed the HI success of my wishes to myself ; and my 
heart, misled by its desires, flattered itself that its eagerness 
to gratify them arose entirely from my anxiety to render 
ihem lawful hereafter. 

At one time, I thought my wishes accomplished : that mis- 
.take was the source of my most bitter affliction ; and after 
nature had granted the petition of love, the stroke of destiny 
came with aggravated cruelty. You know the accident which 
destroyed my last hopes, together with the fruit of my love. 
That misfortune happened during our separation, as if Heaven 
at that time intended to oppress me with all the evils I 
merited, and to separate me at once from every connection 
which mig^t contribute to our union. 

Your departure put an end to my delusion and to my 
pleasures ; I discovered, but too late, the chimeras which 
had imposed upon me. I perceived that I had fallen into a 
state traly despicable, and f<dt myself completely wretched ; 
which was the inevitable consequence of love without inno- - 
cence, and hopeless desires which I could never extinguish. 
Tortured by a thousand fruitless griefs, I stifled reflections 
which were as painful as unprofitable ; I no longer looked 
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npon myself as worthy of consideration^ and devoted tny 
life to solitude for you ; I had no honour, but yours ; no 
hope, but in your happiness ; and the sentiments which yoa 
communicated were alone capable of aflecting me. 
. Lore did not make me blind to your faults, but it made 
those faults dear to me ; and Its delusion was so powerful, 
' that had you been more perfect, I should haye loyed you 
.less. I was no stranger to your heart, or your Impetuosity 
of temper, I was sensible, that with more courage than I, 
you had less patience, and that the aMctions which oppres- 
led my soul, ^would drive yours to despair. It was for this 
reason I alwaya carefully kept my father's promise a secret 
from you ; and at our parting, taking advantage of Lord 

B 's zeal for your interest, and with a view to make yott 

more attentife to your own welfare, flattered you with a 
hope which I myself did not entertain. Yet more ; apprised 
of the danger which threatened us, I took the only precaution 
for our mutual security, and, by a solemn engagement, 
having made you, as much as possible, master of my will, 1 
hoped to inspire you with confidence, and myself with for. 
titude, by means of a promise which I never durst violate, 
and which might ensure your peace of mind. I own it was 
a needless obligation, and yet I should never have infifnged 
it. Virtue is so essential to our souls, that when we have 
once abandoned that which is real, we presently fasluon ano. 
ther after the same model, and keep the more 'strongly at. 
tached to this substitute, because, perhaps, it is of our own 
election. 

I need not tell you what. perturbation I felt after your 
•departure. The worst of my apprehensions was the dread 
of being forsaken. The place of your residence made me 
tremble.«-Your manner of living increased my terror ; I 
imagined that I already saw you debased into a man of iiw 
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trlgue. An ignominy of this nature touched me more sensibly' 
than all mj afflictions ; I had rather have seen you wretched' 
than contemptible ; after so many troubles to which I had 
been inured^ your dishonour was the only one I could not 
nupport 

My apprehensions, which the style of your letters con- 
ifirmed, were quickly removed ; and that by such means as 
would have made any other completely uneasy. I allude to the 
disorderly course of life into which you was seduced,' 
and of which your ready and frank confession was, of all the 
proofs of your sincerity, that which affected me most sensibly. 
I knew you too well to be ignorant what such a confession 
must have cost you, even if I had been no longer dear to 
you, I perceived that love alone had triumphed over shame, 
and extorted it from jovla I concluded that a heart so sin. 
cere was incapable of disguised infidelity ; I discovered less 
guilt in your failing, than merit in the confession ; and 
calling to mind your former engagements, was entirely cured' 
of jealousy* 

And yet, my worthy friend, my cure did not increase my 
felicity ; for one torment less, a thousand others rose up in- 
cessantly, aiid I was never more sensible of the folly of 
seeking that repose in an unsettled mind, which nothing but 
prudence can bestow. I had, for a long time, secretly 
lamented the best of mothers, who insensibly wasted by a' 
fatal decay. Bab, whom the unhappy consequence of my 
misconduct obliged me to make my confidant, betrayed me, 
and discovered our mutual love and my frailty to my mother* 
I had just received your letters from my cousin when they 
were seized. The proofs were too convincing ; grief de. 
prived her of the little strength her illness had left her. I 
thought I should have expired at her feet with remorse. So 
£6* from consigning me to the death I merited, she concealed* 
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my shame, and was contented to bemoan my fall. Eren jovy 
who had so ungratefully abused her kindness, was not odious 
to her. I was witness to the effect which your letter pro- 
duced on her tender and affectionate mind. Alas ! she wished 
for your happiuess and mine. She attempted more than once 
— but why should I recall a hope which is now for eyer ex* 
tinguished ? Heayen decreed it otherwise. She closed her 
melancholy days with the afflicting consideration of being 
unable to move a rigid husband, and of leaying a daughter 
behind her so little worthy of such a parent. 

Oppressed with such a cruel loss, my soul had no other 
strength than what it rcceiyed from that impression : the 
voice of nature uttered groans which stifled the murmurs of 
loye. I regarded the author of my troubles with a kind of 
horror. I endeavoured to stifle the detestable passion which 
had brought them upon me, and. to renounce you for eyer. 
This, no doubt, was what I ought to haye done : had I not 
sufficient cause of lamentation the remainder of my days. 
Without being in continual quest of new subjects of affliction ? 
Erery thing seemed to fayour my resolution. If melancholy- 
softens the mind, deep affliction hardens it. The remembrance 
of my dying mother effaced your image ; we were distant 
from each other ; hope had entirely abandoned me ; my in. 
comparable friend was neyer more great or more deserving 
wholly to engross my heart. Her virtue, her discretion, her 
friendship, her tender caresses, seemed to have purified it ; 
I thought I had forgotten you, and imagined myself cured. 
But it was too late ; -what! took for the indifference of ex. 
tinguished loye was nothing but the heaviness of despair. 

As a sick man, who falls into a weak state when free from 
pain, is suddenly revived by more acute sensations, so I 
quickly perceived all iny troubles renewed when my father 
acquainted me withM. Wolmar's approaching return. Invia* 
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ctble lore then gave me incredible strength. For the first 
time, I ventured to oppose my father to his face. I frankly 
protested that I could never like M. Wolmar ; that I was 
determined to die single ; that he was master of my life, but 
not of my affections, and that nothing could ever make me 
alter my resolution. I need not describe the rage he was in, 
nor the treatment I was obliged to endure. I was immove- 
able : my timidity once vanquished, carried me to the other 
extreme, and if my tone was less imperious than my father's, 
it was nevertheless equally resolute. 

He found that I was determmed, and that he should j^ake 
no impression on me by dint of authority. For a minute I 
thought myself freed from his persecution. But what became 
of me, when on a sudden I saw the most rigid father softened 
into tears, and prostrate at my feet ! Without sufiering me 
to rise, he embraced my knees, and fixing his streaming eyes 
on mine, he addressed himself to me in a plaintive voice, 
which still murmurs in my ears. ^^ O my child ! have some 
respect for the grey hairs of your unhappy father ; do not 
send me with sorrow to the grave, after her who bore thee. 
Will Eloisa be the death of all her family ?" 

Imagine my grief and astonishment. That attitude, that 
tone, that gesture, those words, that horrible idea, over, 
powered me to that degree, that I dropped half dead into 
his arm^ and it was n%t till after repeated sobs, which for 
some time stifled utterance, that I was able to answer him in 
a faint and faltering voice : ^^ O my father, I was armed 
against your menaces, but I am not proof against your tears. 
You will be the death of your daughter." 

We were both of us in such violent agitation, that it was 
a long whiie before we recovered. In the mean time, re- 
collecting his last words, 1 concluded that he was better in. 
formed of tiie particulars of my conduct than I had imagined| 
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and being resoWed to turn those circunistances of information 
against him, I was preparing, at the hazard of my life, to 
make a confession which I had too long deferred, when he 
hastily interrupted me» and, as if he had foreseen and dreaded 
what I was going to declare, spoke to me in the following 
terms : 

^^ I know you have encouraged inclinations unworthy a 
^^ girl of your birUi. It is time to sacrifice to duty and 
^^ honour a shameful passion, which you shall never gratify 
<^ but at the expence of my life. Attend to what your fa- 
^^ therms honour, and your own,, require of you, and then 
** determine for yourself. 

^^ M. Wolmar is of noble extraction, one who is dis. 
^^ tinguished by all the accomplishments requisite to maintain 
^' his dignity ; one who enjoys the public esteem, and who 
^^ deserves it. I am indebted to him for my life ; and yon 
^^ are no Stranger to the engagement I liave concluded^with 
^^ him ; you are further to understand, that, on his return 
<^ home to settle his concerns, he found himself involved by 
^^ an unfortuuate turn of affairs : he had lost the greatest 
^^ part of his estate, and it was by singular good luck that 
^^ he himself escaped from exile to Siberia : he is coming 
^^ back with the melancholy wreck of his fortune, upon the 
*^ strength of his friend's word, which nevei* yet was for- 
^' felted. Tell me, now, in what manner I shall receive him ' 
^^ on his retufn ? Shall I. say to him. Sir, I promised you 
^^ my daughter while you were in affluent circumstances, but 
^^ now your fortune is ruined, I must retract my word, for 
<^ my daughter will never be your's ! If I do not express my 
<< refusal in these words, it ^ill be interpreted in this manner. 
'^ To allege your pre-engagement will be considered as a 
^^ pretence, or it will be imputed as an additional disgrace 
^^ to me, and we sj^dl pass, you for an abandoned girl, and 
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^< I for a dbhoneat man, who has sacrificed his word and * 
^< honour to sordid interest, and has added ingratitude to 
^^ infidelity. My dear child, I have lived too long now to 
^^ close an unblemished life with infamj, and sixty years 
^^ spent with honour are not to be prostituted in a quarter 
<^ of an hour, 

<< You perceive, therefore, (continued he, )Jiow unreason* 
^^ able is every objection which you can ofier* Judge whether 
^^ the giddy passion of youth, whether the attachments which 
<^ modes^ disavows, are io be put in competition with the 
<^ duty of a child, and the honour hj which a parent stands 
^^ bound. If the dispute were, which of' us should fall a 
^' victim to the happiness of the other, my tenderness would 
^^ challenge the right of making that sacrifice to affection ; 
^^ but honour, my child, calls upon me, and that always de- I 
^^ termmes the resolution of him whose blood you inherit,'^^^ 

I was not without a pertinent answer to these remoa* 
strances ; but my father's prejudices confirmed him in. hit 
principles, so different from mine, that reasons, which ap- 
peared to me unanswerable, would not have bad the least 
weight with htm* Besides, not knowing whence he had 
glithered the intelligence he seemed to have gained with re« 
spect to my conduct, or hpw far his information extended ; 
s^prehending likewise, by his eagerness to interrupt me^ 
that be had formed hiHi resolution with regard to the matter I 
was going to communicate ; and above all, being restrained 
by a sense of shame which I could never subdue, I rather 
chose to avail myself of an excuse, which I thought would 
have greater weight, as it squared more with my father's pe« 
cuUarity of thinking, I, therefore, made a frank deplaraticm 
of the engagjement I had made with you : I protested that I 
would never be false to my word, and that, whatever was 
the consequence, I would never marry without your consent. 

Vol. IL G 
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In tratb, I was delighted to find that mj scruples did not 
offend him ; he reproached me severely for entering into such 
an engagement, but he taaade no objection to its ▼aliditj. So 
exalted are the ideas which a gentlemaa of honour naturally 
entertains with regard to the faith of engagements, and so 
sacred a thing does he esteem a promise ! Instead of at- 
tempting, therefore, to dispute the force of my obligation to 
you, he made me write a note, which he enclosed in a 
letter, and sent away directly*. With what agitation did I 
expect your answer ! How often did I wishihat you might 
diew less delicacy than you ought ! but I knew you too well, 
howerer^ to doubt your compliance, and was sensible that 
tile more painful yoa felt the sacrifice required of you, the 
readier yon would be to undergo it. 

Your answer came ; it was kept a secret from me during 
my illness; after my recorery, my fears were confirmed, 
and I was cut off from all further excuses. At least, my fa. 
ther declared he would admit of no more ; and the dreadful 
expression he had made use of gave him such an ascendancy 
over my will, that he made me swear never to say any thing 
tp M. Wolmar whidi might mak^ him averse from marrying 
me ; for, he added, that will appear to him like a trick con. 
certed between us, and at«all events- the marriage must bei 
epoctuded. 

You know, my dear friend, that iny constitution, which 
is strtfng enotigh to endure fktigue and inclemency of weatiier, 
it not able to resist the violence of passion, and that too ex- 
qiysite a sensibility is the source of all the evils which haves 
afllicted my mind and body. IVhether continued grief bad 
taint ed my blood, or whether nature took that opportunity 
to purify it from the fatal effects oi feimentation, hdwever it 

♦ See page 88 of the present Volume. 
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Wtdy- 1 found myself yfoknllj dtsofdcrod at the end of 6nr 
conyenation. When I left my father's room, I endearoiired 
to write a line to you, but found myself so ill, that I was 
obliged to go to bed, from whence I hoped nerer to risel 
You are too well acquainted with the rest. My imprudence 
led joiQ to indiscretion. You came, I saw yon, and thought 
that I had only beheld you in one of those dreams, which du^ 
ring my delirium so often presented your image before me« 
But when I found that you had redly been there, that I had 
actually seen you, that being resoked to partake of my dii* 
temper, which you could not cure, you had purposely caught 
the infection, I could no longer resist this last proof; and 
finding that dte- tenderness of 3Pour afifeotton surrived efven 
hope itself, my loTe, which I had taken sudi pains to smo* 
ther, instantly broke through all restraint, and revived with 
mote ardour than-eter* I perceived that I was doomed td 
love in spite of myself ; I was sienstUe that I must be guiify ; 
that I could neither resist my father nor my love, and ttoA- 1 
could never reconcile the rights of love and consanguinity^ 
but at the. expence of honour* Thas^ all my noble sentimente 
were utterly extinguished ; all mj fecalttes were altered; 
guilt was no longer horrible in my sight ; I Mt a thotougk 
change wiUuu me ; atlength the unriHy transports of a passioa, 
rendered impetuous by opposition, threw me into the most. 
dismal d^ection wjth which human nature was ever op- 
pressed; I even dared to despair of virtue. Your letter, 
which was rather calculated to awaken remorse than to stifle 
it, put the finishing stroke to my distraction. My heart was 
fiorfar deprav^, .that my reason tould not withstand tlte 
afgumefits, of your plausible philosophy. Such horrible ideas 
crowded into ray qlind, as it had neVer been taiuted nith before; 
My will still opposed them, but my ima^iiation grew familiar 
with them, and if my soul did not harbour anticipated guilt, 
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yel I.WMno lotigef mistress of that noble resolution which 
ajone is capable of resbting temptation, 

I am scarce able to proceed. Let me stop a while. Recall 
to ^onr mind those dajs of innocence and felicity, when the 
^m\y and tender passion with which we were nintnally aui- 
mated, only serred to refine our sentiments ; when that holy 
ardour con^tributed to render modesty more lorely, and 
bononr more amiable ; when our rery desires seemed kindled 
bnly that w^ -UHghthaTe the glory of subduing them, and of 
remfering ourselves more worthy of^ach other. Look over 
our fir-st letten ; reflect oi^ those moments so fleeting and so 
little enjoyed, when lore appeared to us arrayed in all the 
charms "of rirtue, and when we were too fond of each other 
to enter into any connections which she condemned. 

IV hat were we then-, . and what are we now ? Two tender 
lOYers spent a whole year together ip painful silence ; they 
scarce rentured to breathe a sigh, but their hearts understood 
each other ; they thought their sufferings great, but, had 
theyknown it, they were happy. Their mutual silence was 
so intelligible, that at length they ventured to converse ; but, 
satisfiedwith the power of triumphing over their inclinations, 
and with giving each other the glorious proofs of their victory, 
they passed another year in a reserve scarce less severe | they 
imparted their troubles to «ach other, -and were happy. But 
thes^. violent struggles were too painful to be supported long ; 
one moment^s weakness led them astray ;• they forgot them* 
selves in their transports ; but if they were no longer chaste, 
they were still constant * at least Heaven ^nd nature autho- 
rized ^e ties which united them ; at least virtue was still 
dear to them ; they still loved and honoured, her charms ; 
they were less^ corrupted than debased. Though they Vere 
less worthy of felicity, they still continued happy. 

What now are those affectionate lovers who glowed with 
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so refined a passion, and were so Hensible of the worth of , 
honour ? Who can be acquidnted with their condition^, 
without sighing over Aem ? — Behold them a prey to gvilt* 
Eren the idea of defiling the marriage.bed does not now strike ^ 
them with horror — they meditate jiduUery I — How ! is it 
possible that they can be the same pair ? Are not fheir s6als 
entirely altered ? How could that lorely image, which the ^ 
wicked never behold, be effaced in the minds where it onc^^^ ^ 
^hone so bright ? Are not they, who hate once tasted <^ the 
chlirmE of virtue, for ever after disgusted with rice ? How . 
many ages have passed Ui produce this astonishing alteradon ? 
What length of time could be capable of destroying so de^ 
lighted a remembrance, and of extinguishing the true sense 
of happiness in those who had once enjoyed it ? Alas ! if the 
first step of irregularity moves with slow and piunful pace^ 
how easy and precipitate are those which follow ! How great / 
is the illusion of passion ! It is that which fascinates r^astm^ ^^ 
betrays prudence, and new*models nature before We pwceive 
the change, A single moment leads us astray ; i|. single step 
draws us out of the right path. From that time t£a irrei^ 
sistible propensity harries us onto our ruin.* From that time 
we fall into a gulf, and arise frightened to find ourselves op- 
pressed with crimes, with hearts formed for virtue. My 
dear friend, let us drop the curtain. Can it be necessary to 
see the dangerous precipice it conceals from us, in order to 
avoid approaching it ?— I resume my narrative. . ^^^^^ 

M. Wolmar arrived, and made nO objection to the alte. I 
ration in my features. My father pressed me. Th^ mounki 
in^ for my mother was just oVek*, and my grief w^as proof 
agunst time. I could form no pretence to dude my promise ; 
and was under a necessity of fulfilling it. I thought the day 
which was to separate me for ever from you and from myself, 
wonld have been the last of my life. I could have beheld the 
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preparations for my funeral with less horror than those for 
my marriage. The nearer the fatal moment drew^ the less 
I found myself al^k to root out my first affections from my 
soul ; my efforts rather served to inflame than extinguish 
them. At length I gaye over the fruitless struggle* At the 
very time that I was prepared tb swear eternal constancy to 
another, my heart still vowed eternal love to thee ; and I 
was carried to the temple as a polluted victim, whidi defiles 
the altar on which it is sacrificed » 

When I came to the churchy I f[*lt at my entiMice a kind 
^f emotion which I had never experienced before* An in* 
conceivable terror seized my mind in that solemn and august 
place, which was fall of the Being worshipped there. A 
sudden horror made me « shiver* Trembling, and ready to 
faint, it was with difficulty I readied the altar.. Far from 
being composed, I fonnd my disorder increase dnrii^ the 
ceremony, and every object I beheld struck me with terror. 
The gloomy light of the temple, and profound silenee of the 
spectators, their decent and collected deportment^ the train 
of all my relations, the awfvl lodk of my venerable father^ 
all contributed to- give the ceremony an air of solemnity, 
which commanded my attention and reverence, and which 
made me tremble at the very thought of perjury. I imagined 
that I beheld the instrument of Providence, and that I heard 
the voice of Heaven in the minister, who pronounced the 
holy liturgy with uncommon solemnity. The purity, the dig* 
pity, the sanctity of marriage, so forcibly expressed in the 
words o€ Scripture, the chaste, the sublime duties it incnU 
cates, and which are so important to the happiness, the 
order, the peace, the being of human nature, so agreeable 
in themselves to be observed, all conspired to make such' an 
impression .upon me, that I felt a thorough revolution within 
me. An invisible power seemed suddenly to rectify the dis. 
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order c^f my affections, and to.sottle then according to the 
laws of dqty and nature. The £ternal and Omnipresent 
Powfer, sjud I to. myself j now reads the bottom of my soul ; 
he compares my secre^t will with my verbal declaration; 
Heaven and earth |ire witness to the solemn engagement I aqi 
going to contract ; and . they shall be witness .of my fidelity 
in observing the obligation. What human duty can they 
rc^rd| wi^ dare to violate ike first and most sacred of all ? 

A casual glance on Mr. and Mrs* Orbe^ whom I saw <^ 
p^ite to each other, fixing their tender looks on me, affected 
me more powerfully than all .the other objects around me« 
mos^ amiable and virtuous pair ! though your love is less 
violent, are you therefore less closely attached to each other ? 
Su^ and .honour are the bonds which unite you ; affectionate 
friends I faithful couple I you do not burn widi that de- 
vouring flame which consumes the SQot, but you love each 
other with a gentle and refined affection, which nourishes the 
mind, whkh prudence authorizes, and reason directs ; you, 
therefiore, enjoy more substantial felicify* Ah t that in aa 
union like yours I could recover the same innocence, and 
attain the same happiness ! If I have not like you deserved 
it,. I will at least endeavour to make myself worthy of it by 
your example. 

These sentiments renewed my hopes, and revived my eou* 
'rage ; I considered the tie I was preparing to form as a new 
state, which would purify my soul, and restore me to a juSi 
sense of my duty. When the minister asked me whether I 
promised perfect obedience and fidelity to him whom I re. 
crived for my husband ? I made the promise not only with my 
lips Imt with my heart, and I will keep it innokbly till my 
death. 

When we returned home, I sighed for an hour's solitude 
and recollection. I obtained it, not without difficulty ; and 
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however eager i was to make the best advantage of it, I 
nerertheless entered Into self-examination with reluctiftnce, 
being afr^ lest I should diseover that I had only been 
atTected bj «ome transitory impressions, and that at the bot*^ 
twoi I should find myself as unworthy n wife as I had been an 
indiscreet girU The method of making the trial was sure^ 
but dangerous ; I began it- by turning my thoughts on yon. 
My heart bore witness that no tender recollection had pro- 
faned the solemn engagement I had lately made. I could not 
conceive without astonishment, how your image could have 
forborne its obstinate intrusion, and have left me so long at 
rest, amidst so many occasions which might have recalled 
you to my mind ; I should have mistrusted my, insensibility 
and forgetfulness, as treacherous dependencies^ which were 
too unnatural to be lasting. I found, however, that I was 
in BO danger of delusion : I was sensible that I still loved you 
as much, if not move than ever ; but I felt my affection for 
yoa without a blush. I found that I could venture to think 
of you^ without forgetting that I was the wife of anotlier. 
When a tacit self.confession reported how dear yon was to 
me, my heart was affected, but my conscience and my senses 
were composed, and. from that moment I perceived that my 
ytntnd was changed in reality. What a tojrrent of pure joy 
* then rushed into my soul ! What tranquil sensations, so long 
reJQPaced, then began to revive a heart which ignominy had 
stained, and ia diffuse an unusual serenity through my whole 
frame ! I seemed as if I liad been new born, and fancied that 
I was entering into another iife. O gentle and balmy virtue I 
I am regenerated for thee ; thou alone canst m&ke life dear 
to me ; to thee alone I consecrate my being. Oh ! I have 
too fatally experienced the loss of thee, ever to abandon thee 
a second time. 
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In the raptiire of so greftt, so sodden,, so unexpected a 
change, I ventared to reflect on n^ situation the precedbg 
day : I trembled, on thinking to what a stete of unworthy 
debasement I had been reduced 1^ forgetting what I owed to 
myaelf ; and I shuddered at all the dangers I had run since 
my first-step of demtion. What a happy revolution of mind 
enabled me to discover the horror of the crime whkh threw 
temptation before me j and how did the love of discretion re- 
fire within me ! By what uncommon accidei^, said I, could 
I hope to be more faithful to lore than to honour, which I 
held in such high esteem ? What good fortane would prevent 
your inconstancy or my own from deliTering me a prey to 
new attachments I How* could I oppose to another lover that 
resistance which the first had conquered, and that shame 
which had been a<;customed to yield to inclination i Should 
I pay more regard to the rights of extinguished love, than I 
did to the dahn of virtue, while it maintained its full empire 
' in my soui ? What security could I have to love no other 
but you, except that inward assurance which deceivi«i all 
iovers, who'sWear eternal constancy, and inconsiderately 
per|ure themselves u^n ^ery change of their affections? 
Thus, one deviation from virtue would have led to another ; 
and vice grown halntual, would no longer have appeared 
horrible in taay sight. Fallen from honour to infamy^ with, 
out any hold to stop me ; from a sedacied virgin- 1 should 
have become an abandoned woman, the scandal of my sex 
and the torment of my family. What has saved vae from so 
natural a consequence of iny first transgression I What 
checked me after my first guilty step ? What has preserved 
my reputation, and the esteem of my belovfed friends? 
Wiiat ha& placed me under the - protecHon of a virtuous and 
discreet husband, whose diaracter is amiable,' whose person 
isagreeable^ and who is full^f that respect and affection for 
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me wlilch I bare so little deserved ? What, in short, enables 
me to aspire after the character of a yirtiious wife, and gives 
me courage to render myself worthy of that title ? I see, I 
feel it ; it is the friendly hand which has condacted me 
through the paths of darkness, that now removes the veil of 
error from my eyes ; and, in. my own despite, restores me to 
myself. The gentle voice Which incessantly murmured within 
me, now raised its tone, and thundered in my ears, at the 
very moment that I was near being Ipst for ever. The 
/Anthor of all truth would not allow me to quit his presence 
with the conscious guilt of detestable perjury ; and preventing 
ttiy crime by my remorse, hath shown me the frightful abyss 
into which I was ready to fall. Eternal Providence ! who 
dost make the insect crawl, and the heavens revolve, thon 
art watchful over the least of all thy works ! thon hast re* 
called me to that virtue which I was bom to revere h deign, 
therefore, to receive from a heart purified by thy goodness, 
that homage which thou alone hast rendered worthy thy ac- 
ceptance. 

That instant, being Impressed with a lively sense of the 
danger I had escaped, and of the state of honour and security 
in which I was happily re-established, I prostrated myself- 
on the ground, and lifting my suppliant hands to Heaven, 
I invoked that Being enthroned on high, whose pleasure sup. 
ports or destroys, by means of our own strength, that free* 
will he has bestowed. ' I eagerly (said I) embrace the 
proffered good, of which thou alone art the author. I will 

} Jove the hnsband to whom thou hast attached me. I wiH be 
faithful, because it is the chief duty which unites private 

I fkmilies, and society in general. I will be chaste, because 
it is the parent virtue which nourishes all the rest. I will 
adhere to everything relative to the order of nature whi^ 
thou hast establi^ed) and to the dictates 4>f reason which I . 
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Mtc derived from thee. I recommend mj heart to thy pro. 
tectioQ, and my desires to thy guidance. Render all my 
actions conformable to mj steadfast will, which itf erer 
thine ; and nerer more permit momentary error to triumnh 
over the settled choice of my life, ' ^ . 

Having finished this short prayer, the first I ever made ^ 
with true devotion, I found myself confirmed In virtuous re. ^ 
solutions ; it seemed so. easy and so agreeable to follow these 
dictates, that I clearly perceived where I must hereafter re. 
sort for that power to resist my inclinations, wMch I could 
not derive from myself. From this new discovery I acquired 
Iresh confidence, and lamented that fotal blindness which ha 
so long concealed it from me. I never had been devoid of ^ 
religion,, bat perhaps I had better have been wholly so, than ' ' 
to have professed one which was external and mechanical ; 
and which satisfied the conscience without afppcting the heart : 
one which was confined to set forms, and taught me to be* ^ "^ 
lieve in God at stated hours, without thinking of him the 
remi^inder of my time. Scrupulously attendant on public > ~ 
worship, I nevertheless drew no advantage from it to assist 
me in the practice of my doty. Knowing that I was of a 
good family, I indulged .my inclinations, was fond of specu- 
lation, and put my trust in season. Not being able to re. 
concUe the Sfurit of the Gospel^ with the manners of the 
world, nor faith with works, I steered a middle course, 
which satisfied thor vanity of my wisdoai : I had one set of 
maxims for speculation, and another for practice ; I forgot 
in one place the opinions I formed in another ; I was a de. 
votle at church, and a philosc^h^r at home : alas ! I was. 
nothing any where ; my prayers were but words, my rea» 
soning mere sophistry, and the only light I followed was the 
false jlimraerlng of an ignia fatuus, which guided me tc^ " 
destruction. 

GO 
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I cannot describe to yon how much this inwai'd pHnciple, 
which had escaped me till now, made me despise those who 
bad so shamefully misled me. Tell me^ I entreat you, what 
was the strongest reason in their support, and on what foun. 
dation did they rest ? A faTourable instinct directs me to 
good, some impetuous passion rises in opposition ; it takes 
root in the same histant, what roust I do to destroy it? From 
a contemplation on the order of nature, I discorer the beau* 
ty of Tirtue, and from its general utility I derire its excelw 
fence. But what do these arguments avail, when they stand in 
competition to my private interest ; and which in the end is 
of most consequence to me, to procure my own happiness 
at theexpence of others, or to' promote the felicity of others 
at the expence of my own happiness ? If the dread of shame 
or punishment deter me from committing evil for the sake of 
my own private good, I have nothing more to do than to sia 
in secret ; virtue then cannot upbraid me, and if I am de. 
tected, I shall be punished, as at Sparta, not on account of 
my crime, but because I had not ingenuity to conceal it. la 
short, admitting the. character and the love of virtue to be 
imprinted in my heart by nature, it will serve me as a rale 
of conduct till its impressions are defaced ; but how shall I 
be sure alwe^ys to preserve this inward <bffigy in its original 
purity, whichr has no model among sublunary beings, to which 
It can be referred ? Is it not evident^ that irregular affections 
corrupt the judgment as well as the will, and that conscience 
itself changes, and in every age, in every people, in every 
individual, accommodates itself to inconstancy of opinion^ 
and diversity of prejudice ? 

Adore the Supreme Being, my worthy and prudeilt friend ; 
with one puff of breath you will be able to dissipate those chi. 
m'eras of reason, which have a visionary appearance, and 
Which fly like so many shadows before immutable truth. No- 
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^ong edits btit through hhn whQ is sell-^sisteat. It is h^ 
who directs the tendency of justice, fisees the basis of Tirtae^ 
and gives a recompenee to a short life spent according to liis 
will : it is he who proclaims alood to the gnUtj that their se. 
eret crimes are detected, and gives assurance to the righte«k 
ens in obscurity, that ^ir virtues are not without a witness: 
it is he, it is his unalterable substance, that is the true model 
of those perfections of which we all bear tiie image within 
us. It is in vain that our passions disfigure it ; its traces, 
which are allied to the Infinite Being, ever present themselves 
to our reason,' and serve to reestablish what error and im» 
posture have perverted. These distinctions seem to me ex- 
tremely natural ; common sense is sufficient to point theq^ 
out. Every' thing which we cannot separate from the idea 
of IHvine essence is God ; all the rest is the work of men. 
It u by the contemplation of this divine model, that the soul 
becomes refined and exalted ; that it learns to despise low de. 
"sires, and to triumph over base inclinations. A heart im. 
pressed with these sublime truths is superior to the mean pas- 
sions of human nature : the idea of infinite grandeur subdues 
the pride of man ; the delight of contemplation abstracts 
him from gross desires ; and if the Immense Being, who is 
the subject of his thoughts, had no existence, it would never* 
theless be of use to exercise his mind in such meditations, in 
order to make Kim more master of himself, more vigorous, 
more discreet, and more happy. 

Do you require a particular instance of those vain subtle- 
ties framed by that self-sufiicient reason, which so vainly re- 
lies on its own strength ? Let us coolly examine the argu- 
ments of those philosophers, those worthy advocates of a 
crime, which never y«t seduced any whose minds were not 
previottsly corrupted. Might one not conclude that by a di- 
rect attack on the most holy and most solemn of ail contracts^ 
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ihose dangerous di^putaoU were determined at one stroke ixf 
Itnnihilate human society in general, which is founded on the 
faith of engagements i But let us consider, I beseech you, 
how they exculpate secret adultery ? It is because, say they, 
no mischief arises from it ; . not evfMi to the husband, who is 
ignorant of the wrong. But can they be certain that he will 
always remain ignorant of the injury offered him ? Is it Suffi* 
cient to authorize perjury and infidelity, that they do no 
"wrong to others ? Is the mischief whieh the guilty d^to them» 
selves not sufficient to create an abhorrence of guilt ? Is it 
no crime to be false to our word, to destroy, as far as wo 
are able, the obligation of oaths, and the most imriolable con* 
tracts ? Is it no crime to take pains to reader ourselres 
ffUse, treacherous, and perjured ? Is it no crime to form at^ 
tachments which occasion you to desire the prejudice, and to 
wish the death of another ? even the death of one whom W0 
ought to loye above others, and with whom we have sworn to 
lire ? Is not that state in itself an eipil, which is productive, 
of a thousand consequential crimes ? Even good itself, if at- 
tended with so many mischiefs, would, for that reason only,> 
be au evil* 

Shall one of the parties pretend to innocence, who may 
chance to be disengaged, and have pledged his lalth to no one ? 
He is grossly mistaken. It is n >t only the interest of hus- 
band and wife, but it is the common benefit of mankind, that 
the purity of marriage be preserved unsullied. Whenever 
two persons are joined together by that solemn contract ; all 
mankind enter into a tacit engagement to respect the sacred 
tie, and to honour the conjugal onion ; and this appears to be; 
a powerful reason against clandestine marriages, which, as 
they express no public sign of such an union, expose innocent 
maids to the temptation of adulterous passion. The public 
are in some measure guarantees of a contract which passes in. 
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tlietr presence ; aad we may rentare to say, that the honour 
of a modest woman is under the special protection of all good 
and worthy people* Whoever, therefore, dares to seduce her 
is criminal 1 First^ because he has tempted her to sin, and 
that every one is an accomplice in those crimes which he per- 
suades others to commit : in the next place, he sins directly 
himself, because he violates the public and sa«;red faith of ma- 
trimony, without which no order or regularity can subsist in 
society. 

The crime, say they, is secret, consequently no injury can 
result from it to any one. If these philosophers believe the 
existence of a God, and the immortality of the human soul, 
can they call that crime secret which has for its witness the 
Being principally offended, and the only righteous judge ? It 
is a strange iLind of a secret which is hid fromaU eyes except 
those from which it is our interest most to conceal it i If they 
do not, however, admit of the omnipresence of the Divinity, 
j0i^ how can they dare to affirm that they do injury to no 
one ?. How can they prove tliat it is a matter of indifference 
to a parent to educate heirs' who ar^ strangers to liis blood ; 
to be encumbered perhaps with more children than he would 
otherwise hare had, and to be obliged to distribute ids fortune 
among those pledges of his dishonour, without feeling for 
tliem any sensations of parental tenderness and natural af- 
fection ? If we suppose these pliilosophers to be materialists, 
we have- then a stronger foundation for opposing their tenets 
by the gentle dictates of nature, which plead in every breast 
against the principles of a vain philosophy, which have never 
yet been controverted by sound reasoning. In short, if the 
body alone produces cogitation, and sentiment depends en. 
tirely on Oi^nization, wUl there not be a more strict analogy 
between two beings of the same blood ? Will they not have a 
more violent attachment to each other ? Will there not be a 
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resemblaDce betff^n their sonls a$ well as tlieir featlireS) 
which is a most powerful motive io insjure mutaal affection ? 
Is it doing no iDJury, thereibre, in youropnion, to destroy 
^r disturb this natural union by the mixture of adulterate 
•blood, and to pervert the principle of that mutual affection 
-^hich ought to pement all the members of one femily ? Who 
would not shudder with horror at the thoughts of haying one 
infant changed for another by a nurse ? And is It a less crime 
to make su£luA»change before the infant is born ? 
^ — {Ticonsider my own sex in particular) what mischiefs da 
I discover in this incontiuency, which is supposed to do no in» 
jliry ! The debasement of a guilty woman, whoi, after the 
loss of her honour, soon forfeits all other virtues, .is alone 
sufficient. What manifest symptoms convey, to a tender hus* 
band the intelligence of that injury which they think to jus* 
tify by secresy : the loss of the wife's affection is sufficient 
proof. . To what purpose will all her affected endeavours 
serve, but to manifest her indifference the more ? Can weim« 
pose upon the jealous eye of love by feigned caresses ? And 
what torture must he feel, who is attached to a beloved ob* 
ject, whose hand embraces, while her heart rejects him ! Ad. 
mitting, however, thatfortune should favour a conduct which 
she has so often betrayed^ and to say nothing of the rashness 
of trusting our own affected innocence and another's peace 
to precautions which Providence often thinks proper to dis. 

concert yet, what deceit, what falsehood, what imposture 

is requisite to conceal a criminal commerce, to deceive a hus* 
band, to corrupt servants, and to impose upon the public i 
What a disgrace to the accomplices ! what an example to 
children I What must become of their education amidst so 
much solicitude how to gratify a guilty passion with impuni. 
tj ? How is the peace of the family and the union of the 
heads of it to be maiatainod ? What ! in all these clrcum. 
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sUuices does the Imslwnd reeeire no ii^iiTj? But who can 
make bimrecon^nee fcr a heart which slioiild have been de» 
TOted toMtt i Who c«n restore him the affections of a yalu. 
able woman? Who can give Mm peace of mind, and conjn. 
gal confidence ? Who cui care him of Ids well grounded sus. 
picions i Who can engage a father to tmst the feelings of nal 
tare when he embraces his chHd ? 

With regard to the pretended connections which may bo 

formed in families hy means of adilltefy and infidelity, it 

cannot be considered as a serious argument, but rather as an 

absnrd and brutal mockery, which deserves no other answer 

than disdidn and indignation. Tlie treasons, the quarrels, 

the battles, the murders, with whi<^ this irregularity has in 

all ages pested file earth, are sufficient proofs how far the 

peace and union of mankind is to be promoted by attachments 

founded in guift. If any social principle results from fliis 

vfle and despicable commerce, it may be compared to that 

which unites a band of robbers, and which ought to be de. 

stroyed and aimuUed, in order to ensure the safety of lawful 

communication. 

I have endeavoured to suppress the indignation which these 
principles excited in me, inorder to discuss tiem with greater 
moderation. The more extravagant and ridiculous I find 
them, the more I am interested to refute them, in order to 
make mysdif ashamed of having listened to them with loo 
little reserve, Tou see how ill they can endure the test of 
sound reason; but from whence can we derive the sacred 
dictates of reason, if not from him who is the source of till ? 
And what shall we think of those who, in order to mislead 
mankind, prevent this heavenly ray, which he gave them as an 
unerring guide to virtue ? Let us abandon this philosophy of 
words ; let us distrust a fallacious virtue, which undermines 
aliother virtues, and attempts to vin&ate every vice, to au. 
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fiiorizetlie {iractice of eveF/ species of gnilt- The surest 
method of discovering our dutj is diligently to examine what 
is right, and vre cannot long continue the examin^on*^ with* 
put recurring to the Author of all goodness. This is what 
I have done since! hare taken pains to rectify my principles^, 
and .improve mj reason : this is a task you will perform 
better than I, when you ar^. disposed to pursue the same 
course. It is a comfort to me to reflect, that you have fre. 
quently nourished my mind with elevated notions of religion, 
and you, whose heart disguised n.othiiig from me^ would not 
have talked to. me in that strain had your sentiments differed 
from your declaiation, I recollect with pleasure that con* 
versations of this kiii4 were ever deli^tful to mSi — We neyer 
found the presence of the Supreme Being troublesome : it 
rather filled ns with hope than terror r it never yet dis- 
mayed any but guiUy souls ;. wo- were pleased to think that 
he was witness to onur interviews, and we loved to exalt our 
minds to the contemplatiou of the Ddty. If we were now 
and then abased, by shame, we reflected, that at least he was 
privy to our impost thoughts, and that idea reneiaed our 
tranquillity. 

If this confidence led us astray, nevertheless the principle 
on which it was founded is alone capable of reclaiming us to 
virtue. Is it not unworthy of a man to be always at variance 
with liimself ; to have one rule for his actions, another for 
his opinions ;. to think as if he wajs abstracted, from matter, to 
act as if he was devoid of soul, and never to be capable of 
appropriating a single. action of his life to his own. entire self? 
For my own part^ I think the principles of the ancients are 
sufficient to fortify us, when they are not confined to mere 
speculation. Weakness is incident to human nature,, and the 
merciful Being, who ma^e man frail, will no doubt pardon 
his frailty ; but guilt is a quality which b^oogs only to tho 
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Wicked, and will not remain nnpunish^d by tile Author of all 
justice. An infidel, who b otherwise well inclined, practise! 
those virtues he admires ; he acts from taste, not from choice. 
If all his desires happen to be regular, he indulges them 
without rieserve. He would gratify them in tl^ same man* 
ner, if they were irregular; for what should reatrain him? 
But he who acknowledges and worships the common Father 
of mankind, perceives that he is destined for nobler purpoi- 
ses. An ardent wish to fulfil the end of his being animates 
his zeal ; he follows a more certain rule of action than ap^ 
petite ; he knows how to do what is right at the expence of 
his inclinations, and to sacrifice the desires of his heart to the 
call of duty. Such, my dear friend, is the heroic sacrifice re. 
quired of us both. The lore which attached us, would haTO 
proved the delight of our lives; it survived hope^ it bid defi- 
ance to time and absence ; it endured every kind of proof. 
So sincere a passion ought never to have decayed of itself ; it 
was worthy to be sacrificed to virtue alone. 

I must observe further. AH circumstances are altered- 
between us, and your heart must accommodate itself to the 
change. The wife of M. Wolmar is not your Eloisa ; your 
change of sentiment with regard to her is unavoidable ; and 
it depends upon your own choice to make the alteration re* 
dound to your honour, according to the election you make oi 
vice or virtue. I recollect a pass^e in an author whose 
authority you will not controvert. Love, says he, is 
destitute of its greatest charm when it is abandoned by 
honour. To be sensible of its true value, it must warm the 
heart, and exalt us, by raising the object of our desires.—- 
Take away the idea of perfection, and you deprive love of all 
its enthusiasm ; banish esteem, and love is no more. How. 
can a woman honour the man w^om she ought to despise ? 
How can he himself honour her, who has not scrupled te 
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abandon herself to a vile seducer ? Thns they will soon en* 
tertain a mutual contempt for each other. Lore, that celes* 
tial principle, -will be debased into a shameful commerce be* 
tween them. They will haye lost their honour without at. 
taining felicity.* This, my dear friend, is our lesson, pen. 
ned by your own hand : neyer were our hearts more agree, 
ably attached, and never was honour so de4r to us, as in those 
happy days when this letter was written. Reflect then, how 
we should be misled at this time by a guilty passion, nourish* 
ed at the expence of the most agreeable transports which can 
inspire the soul ! The horror of vice, which is so natural to 
as both, would soon extend to the partner of our guilt ; we 
should entertain mutual hatred, for havbg loved each other 
indiscreetly, and remorse would quickly extinguish aflection. 
Is it not better to refine a generons sentiment, in order to 
render it permanent ? Is it not better at least to* preserve 
what we may grant with innocence ? Is not this preserving 
what is more delightful than all other emjoyments ? Yes, my 
dear and worthy friend, to keep our lore inviolable, we must 
renounce each other. Let us forget all that has passed, and 
continue the lover of my soul. This idea is so agreeable, 
that it compensates for every thing. 

Thus have I drawn a faithful picture of my life, and given ^ 
you a genuine detail of every inward sentiment. Be assu- 
red that I love yon still. I am still attached to you with such 
a tender and lively affection, that any other than myself 
would be alarmed : but I feel a principle of a different kind 
within me, which secures me against any apprehensions from 
such an attachment. I perceive that the nature of my affec* 
tion is entirely altered, and in this respect, my past faifings 
are the grounds of my present security. I know that scru. 

« See Letter XXIV. in Vol. L 
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pulous decorum and the parade of ylrtue might require more 
of me, and not be satisfied, utiless I utterly forgot you* But 
I have a more certain rule of conduct, and wilt abide by it. 
I attend to the secret dictates of conscience ; I find notiiibg 
there which reproaches me, and it never deceives those who 
consult it with sincerity. If this be not sufficient to justify 
me before ^he world, it is enough to restore me' to composure 
of mind. How has this happy change been produced ? I 
know not how. All I know is, that I wished for it most ar- 
dently. God alone has accomplished the rest. I jam con- 
vinced, that a mind once corrupted will ever remain so, and 
will never recover of itself, unless some sudden revolution, 
some unexpected change of fortune and condition, entirely 
alters its connections. When all its habits are destroyed, 
and all its passions modified, by that thorough revolution, it 
sometimes resumes its prinutive character, and becomes like 
a new being recently formed by the hands of nature. Then 
the recollection of its former unworthiness may serve a^ a 
preservative against relapse. Yesterday we were base and 
abject ; to-day we are spirited and magnanimous. By thus 
making a close comparison between the two different states, 
we become more sennble of the value of that which we have 
recovered, and more attentive to support it. 

My marriage has made me experience something fike the 
change I endeavoured to explain to you. This tie, which I 
dreaded so much, has extricated me from a slavery much more 
dreadful ; and my husband becomes dearer to me for having 
restored me to myself. 

You and I were, however, too closely attached for & change 
of this kind to destroy the union between us. If you lose 
an affectionate mistress, you gain a faithful friend ; and what. 
ever we have imagined in our state of delusion, I cannot be. 
lieve that the alteration is to your prejudice. Let it, I con. 
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jure joQ, eBCOvrtge you to take the same reflolation tint I 
Inye formed, to become hereafter more wise and rirtnous, 
and to refiae the lessons of philosophy by the precepts of 
Christian morality. I shall never be thoroughly happy, un. 
less yon likewise enjoy happiness ; and I am more convinced 
than ever, that there is no real felicity without virtue. If 
you sincerely love me, afford me the agreeable consolation to 
find that our hearts correspond in their return to virtue, as 
tliey unhappily agreed in their deviation from it. 

I need not make any apology for the length of this epistle* 
Were you less dear to me, I should have shortened it. Be* 
fore I conclude, I have one favour to request of you. M. 
Wolmar is a stranger to my past conduct ; but a frank since, 
rity is part of the duty I owe to him : I should have made 
the confession sn hundred times : you alone have restrained 
me. Though I am acquainted with M. Wolmar*6 discretion 
and moderation, yet to mention your name is always to bring 
you in competition, and I would not do it without your con. 
sent. Can this request be disagreeable to yon ? And when 
I flatter myself to obtain jour leave, do I depend too much 
on you or on myself? Consider, I beseech you, that this re- 
serve is inconsistent with innocence ; that it grows every 
day more insupportable ; and that I shall not enjoy a mo. 
mentis rest till I receive yonr answer. 



LETTER CXII. 

TO ELOISA. 



Akd wilt thou no longer be my Eloisa ? Ah ! do not tell 
me 60, thou most worthy of all thy sex ! Thou art more mine 
than ever. Thy merit claims homage from the wkole world> 



It was thee wbom I adored, when I iirsi became susceptible 
of the impressions of beauty : and I shall never cease to 
adore thee, eyen after death, if my soul still retains any re* 
collection of those truly celestial charms which were my sole 
delight when Jiving. The courageous effort, by which you 
have recovered all your virtue, renders you more equal to 
your lovely self. No, whatever torment the sensation and 
the confession give me, yet I must declare that you never 
were my Eloisa moire perfectly than at this moment in which 
you renounce me. Alas [ I regain my Eloisa, by losing her 
for ever. But I, whose heart shudders even at an attempt to 
imitate your virtue ; I, who am tormented with a criminal 
passion, which I can neither support nor subdue; am I 
the man I ^rainly imagined myself to be ? was I worthy of 
your esteem I what right had I to importune you with my 
eomi^n'ts and my despair ? did it become me to presume a 
s^h for you ? Ah ! what was I that I should dare to love 
Eloisa ? 

Fool timi I am ! as though I did not fefsl myself sufficiently 
humbled, without taking pains to seek fresh circumstances of 
humiliation ! Why should I increase my mortification by 
enumerating distinedons unknowu to love ? It was that 
winch exaked me; and which made me your equal. Our 
hearts were blended, we shared our sentiments in common, 
and mine partook of the elevation of yours. Beheld me 
now sunk into my pristine baseness! Thou gentle hope^ 
which didst so long feed my soul to deceive me, art thou theu 
extinguished without a prospect of tetum ? will she not be 
mine? must I lose her for ever? does she make another 

haj^y ?- ^O irage 1 O torments of hell ! O faithless t 

ought yon ever ?• pardon me, pardon me, dearest madam ! 

have pHy on ,my distraction ! O, you had too much reason 
when you Md me, she b no more ^She is, indeed, no 
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iDore that affectionate Eloisa, to wliom I couM dbcIose^Teiy 
emotion of my heart. How could I complain when I found 
myself unhappy ? could she listen to my complaints ? was I 
unhappy ? — ^what then am I now ? No, I will nOt make you 
blush for yourself or me^ Hope is no more, we must re* 
nounce each other, we must part. Virtue herself has pro- 
nounced tiie decree, and your hand has been capable of 

transcribing it Let us forget each other Forget me^ at 

least. I am determined. I awear, tiiat I will neyer speak 
toyou of myself again. 

May I yet venture to talk of you, and. to interest myself in 
irhat is now the only object of my concern ? I mean your 
hapjMuess. In describing to me the state of your mind, you 
say nothing of your present situation. As a reward of the 
sacrifice I have made, of which you ought to be sensible, at 
least deign to deliver me from this insupportable doubt* 
Eloisa, are you happy ? If you are, give me the only conu 
fort of which my despair is susceptible : if you are tiot, be 
compassionate enom^ to tell me so ; my misery then will be 
less durable. 

The more I. reflect on the confession you propose to make, 
the less I am inclined to consent to it ; and the same mottre 
which always deprived me of resolution to deny your requests, 
renders me inexorable in this particular. It is a subject of 
the last impoictance, and I conjure you to wdgh v^y reasons 
with attention* First, your excessive deUoacy seems to lead 
yon into a mistake, and I do not see on what foundation the 
most rigid virtue can exact such a confeiidMi from you. No 
ehgagement whatever can have any retro»active effect. We 
cannot bind ourselves with respect to time past, nor promise 
what b not in our power to perform: how can you be obliged 
to give your husband an account of. the use you formerly 
made of your liberty ; or how can you be responsible to Um 
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for a fidelity which yoa nevier promised to him i Do not de. 
ceire yourself, Eloisa ; it is not to yonr husband^ it is to your 
friend, that you have violated yoar engagement. Before we 
were separated by your father's tyranny) Heaven and nature 
had formed us for each other. By entering into other con- 
nections you huve been guilty of a crime which love and 
honour can neyer forgive, and it is I who hare a right to re- 
claim the prize which tfii. Wolmar has ravished from my 
arms. 

If, under any circumsi|uices, duty can exact such a con- 
fession, it is when the danger of a relapse obliges a prudent 
woman to take precautions for her security. But your letter 
has given me more light into your real sentiments than you 
imagine. In reading it, I felt in my own heart how much 

* 

yours, upon a near approach, nay, even in the bosom of love, 
would have abhorred a criminal connexion, the horror of 
which was only diminished by its distance. 

As duty and honour do not require such confidence, pnu 
dence and reason forbid it ; for it is running a needless risk 
of forfeiting every thing that is dear in wedlock, the attach- 
ment of a husband, mutual confidence, and the peace of a 
family;— Have you . thoroughly weighed the consequences 
of such a step? Are you sufficiently acquainted with your 
husband, to be certain of the eifect it will produce in his dis-. 
position? Do you know how many men there are, who, 
from such a confession, would conceive an immoderate jea- 
lousy, and an invincible contempt, and would probably . be 
provoked even to attempt your life ? In such a nice exami- 
nation we ought to attend to time, place, and the difference 
of characters. In the country where I reside at present, 
such a confidence would be attended with no danger ; and 
they who make so light of conjugal fidelity are not people to 
be violently aflfected by any frailty of conduct prior to the en- 
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gagement, Not "to mention reasons which sometimes render ^ 
those confessions indispensable, and which cannot be applied 
to your case, I know some women of tolerable estimation, 

• 

whoj with Tery little rbk, have made a merit of that kind of 
sincerity, in order, perhaps, by that sacrifice to obtain a 
confidence which they might afterwards abuse at wilL But 
in those countries where the sanctity of marriage is more re- 
spected, in those countries where that sacred tie forms a solid 
union, and where husbands have a real attachment to their 
wives, they require a more severe account of their conduct ; 
they expect that their hearts £hou1d never have felt any tender 
afiectiotts but for themselves ; usurping a right which they 
have not, they unreasonably expect their wives to have been 
theirs even before they belonged to them, and they are- 
as unwilling to excuse an abuse of liberty as a real infidelity* 
Believe me, virtuous Eloisa, and distrust this fruitless and 
unnecessary zeal. Keep this dangerous secjet, which nothing 
can oblige y6u to reveal ; the discovery of which might ut- 
terly ruin you, without being of any advantage to your hus- 
band. If he Is worthy of such a confession, it will disturb 
his peace of mind, and you will have the mortification of 
having afilicted him without reason ; if he is unworthy, why 
will you give him a pretence for using you ill ? How do yo« 
know whether your virtue^ which has defended you from the 
assaults of your heart, will likewise support you against the 
influence of domestic troubles daily reviving? Do not volun* 
tarily increase your misfortunes, lest they become too power, 
ful for your resistance, and you should at length relapse by 
means of your scruples into a worse condition than that from 
which you have with so much difficulty disengaged yourself* 
— Prudence U the basis of every virtue ; consult that, I en. 
treat you, in this most important crisis of your life ; and if 
the fatal secret oppresses, you so violently, wait at least, - 
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before you unbosom yourself, till time and length of years^ 
shall have made you more perfectly acquainted with yoar^ 
husband ,: «tay till his heart, now affected by the powffr of 
your beauty, shall be. susceptible of those more lasting knH> 
pressions which the charms of your disposition cannot Ml to^ 
make, and till he is become habitually sensible of your per. 
fections. After all, tf these reasons, powerful as they are, 
should not convince you, yet do not refuse to listen to the 
^ce which utters them. O Eioisa ! hearken to a man who 
is jety in some degree, susceptible of yirtue, and who has a 
xif^t to ejcpect some concession from you at least, ra return < 
for the sacrifice he has made you to-da^. . 

I must conclude this letter. I find that I cannot forbear ' 
resuming a strain to which you must no longer giye ear. - 
£k>i8a, Ijmust part with youi Young as I am, am I already"" 
destined to renounce felicity ? Oh time nerer: to be recalled 1 
time irrevocably past ! source of everlasting sorrows ! 
pleasures, transports, delightful. ecstacies, delicious moments, 
celestial raptures ! My love, my only love^ the honour and 
delight of my soul ! farewell forever J . ^ 
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FROM ELOISA. 

You aakme, whether lam happy? The question affects, 
me, and by your .manner of asking it yo.u facilitate my an- 
swer ; . for so far from wishing to banish you from my memory, 
as you desire me, I confess that I /should not be ^ppy was 
your .affection for me to, cease : jet at presi^iit I am happy. 
ia most respects, and nothing but your felicity is wanting to 
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complete mine. If, in my last, I aroided making any meiik 
iion of M, Wolmar, it was out of tenderness to you. I was 
too weU acquainted with your sensibility of temper, not to 
bo under apprehensions of irritating your pain ; but your 
solicitude with regard to my felicity obliging roe to mention 
him on whom it depends, I cannot speak of him without do* 
ing justice to his worth, as becomes his wife, and a friend to 
truth. 

M. Wolmar is near fifty years of age ; but hy means of an 
uniform regular course of life, and a serenity not ruffled by 
any violent passions, he has preserved such a healthy consti* 
ttttion, and such a florid complexion, that he scarce appears 
to be forty, and he bears no symptoms of age, but prudence 
and experience. His countenance is noble and engaging ; 
his address open and unaffected ; his manner rather sincere 
than courteous; he speaks little and with great judgment, 
but without any affectation of being concise and sententious. 
His behaviour is the same to every one ; he neither courts nor 
shuns any individual ; and he never gives any preference but 
what reason justifies. <^ 

J[n spite of his natural indifference, his heart, seconding 
my father's inclinations, entertained a liking for me, and for 
the first time formed a tender attachment. This moderate 
and lasting affection has been governed by such strict rules of 
decorum, and observed such a constant niuformity, that he 
was under no necessity of altering his manners on chansing 
his condition, and, without violating conjugal decorum^ his 
belmviour to me now is the same as it was before marriage. 
I never saw him eithjer gay or melancholy, but always con. 
tented ; he never talks to me of himself, and seldom of me ; 
he is not in conthiual search after me, but he does not se^m 
displeased that I should seek his company * and he seems to 
part from me nnwillingi j. He is serious without ^posing 
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.others to be graye ; . on the contrary, his sereiuty of mumeiy 
.seen^ an inTitation to me to be sprightly ; and as the plea* 
snres I relish are the only pleasures of whidi he is snscepti* 
Ue, an endeaTOvr to amuse myself is among the daties^I owe 
tP him* In one word, he wishes to see me happy; he has 
not told me so, bat his conduct declares it ; and to wish the 
happiness of a wife, is to make her really happy. 

With all the attention with which I have been able to ob« 
senrehim, I cannot discoyer any particular passion to which 
he is attached, except his affection for me : it is, however, 
jgo eyen and temperate, that one would conclude he had 
4K>wer to limit the degree of his passion, and that he had de. 
termined not to love beyond the bounds of discretion* He 
is in reality^ what Lord B ■ is in his own imaginaticm ; in 
thkrespeet I find him .greatly preferable to those passionate 
loyers of whom we are so fond ; . for the heart deceives us a 
thousand ways, and acts from a suspicious principle; but 
reason always proposes a jast end : the rules of duty which 
it enjoins are sure, eyident, and practicable ; and whenever 
our reason is led astray, we enter into idle speculations 
which were never intended to be objects of iier esimiiiation. 

M« Wolmar's chief delight is observation. He loves to 
judge of men's characters and actions. He generally forms 
Jus judgment with great impartiality and profound penetnu 
tion. If an enemy were to do him an injury, he would dis» 
cuss every motive and e:^pedient with as much composure as 
if he was transacting any indifferent concern. I do not know 
by what means he has heard of you; but he has often spoken 
of yon with great esteem tome, and I am sure he is incapable 
of disguise. X.have imagined sometimes that he took parti, 
cular notice of me during these conversations ; but, in all 
probabUity, the observation I apprehended was nothing but 
the secret reproach of an alarmed conscience. However it 
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be, in this respect I did my duty ; neither fear nor shame oc^ 
.easioned me to show an unjnst reserve ; and I ^d yoii jus- 
tice before hiin, a& I now do him justice before yov. 

I forgot to tell you concerning our iocome, and the jna. 
nagement of it. The wreck of M. Wolmar's inheritance^ 
.with the addition from my father, who has only reserred a 
pension for himself, make up a handsome and moderate for. 
tune, which M. Wolmar uses with generosity and discretion, 
by maintaining in his family not an incouTenient and yain 
display of luxury*, but plenty, with the real oonyeniences of 
l»fe ; and by distributing necessaries among his indigent 
.neighbours. The economy he has established in his house. 

* No association is more common than pride andstinginesSr 
We take from nature, from real pleasures, nay from the stock of 
.oecessarlesj what we lavish upon opinion. . One man adorps his 
palace at the expence of his kitchen : another prefers a fine ser- 
vice of plate to a good d'mner :. a third, makes a sumptuous entes* 
tdinment, and starves himself the .rest of the year. When I see a 
sideboard richly decorated, I expect the wine to be very indiffer- 
ent. How often in the country, when we breathe the fresh morn- 
ing air, are we tempted by the prospect of a fine garden! we rise 
early, and by walking gain a keen appetite, which makes us wish 
for breakfast. Perhaps the domestic is out of the way, or provi- 
sions are wanting,, or the lady has not given her orders, and you 
,are tired to death with waiting. Sometimes people prevent your 
desires, and make you a very pompous offer of cvcuy thing, upon 
condition thai you accept of nothing. You must fast till three 
o'clock, or breakfast with the tulips. I renjcmber to have walked in 
a very beautiful park, which belonged to a lady, who, though ex- 
tremely fond of coffee, never drank any but when it was at a 
Very low price ; yet she very liberally allowed her gardener a 
salafy of a thousand crowns. For my part, I should choose to 
have tulips less finely variegated, and to drink coffee whenever 
my appetite called for it. 
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hold is the image of that order which reigns in his own breast ; 
and his little family seems to be a model of that regularity 
which is obserrable in the government of the world. Ypn 
neither discover that inflexible formality which is rather in. 
convenient tiian useful, and which no one, but he who ex. 
acts it, can endure ; nor do you perceive that mistaken .con- 
fusion, which, by being incumbered with superfluities, ren- 
ders every thing useless. The master's hand is seen through* 
out, without being felt ; and he made his first arrangement 
with so much discretion, that every thing now goes on by it- 
self ; and regularity is preserved^ without any abridgment 
of liberty. ... 

This, my worthy friend, is a succinct but faithful account* 
of M. Wol mar's character, as far as I have been able to dis. 
cover it since I lived with him. Such as he appeared to me 
the fint day, such he seemed the last, without any alteration.; 
which induces me to hope that I know him thoroughly, and 
that I hiive no further discoveries to make ; for I cannot con* 
eeive any change in his behaviour which will not be to his diik 
advantage. 

From this account, you may anticipate the answer to yonr 
question, and you most think despicably of me not to snpp^g^ 
me happy, when I have so much reason to be so. Whatkd I 
me into a mistake, and what perhaps stiil misleads you, is the 
0|Mnion, that love is necessary to make the married state hap* 
py. My good friend, this is a vulgar error ; honour, virtue, 
a certain conformity, not so much of age and condition; as^ of 
temper and inclination, are the requisites in the conjugal state; 
nevertheless, it must not be inferred from hence, that this 
union does not produce an affectionate attachment, whlch^ 
though it does not amount to love, is not less agreeable, and is 
mu4;h more permanent. Love is attended with a continual 
ipqnietode of jealousy, or the dread of ,sq[>aration, by no 
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means fcnitable with a married life^ which should be a state of 
peace and traoquillttjr. The Intent of matrimony Is not for 
man and wife to be always taken up with each other, but 
jointly to dischiirge the duties of civil society, to goyern their 
family with prudence, and educate their children with discre* 
tion. LoTers attend to nothing but each other ^ they ar* 
incessantly engaged with each other ; and all that they re. 
gard, is how to show their mutual affection. But this Is not 
enough for a married pair, who have so many other objects 
to enage their att(?ntion. There is no passion whatever which 
ejqposes us to such delusion as that of love. — Vte take its 
violence for a symptom of its duration ; the heart overbur. 
thened at such an agreeable sensation, extends itself to futn. 
rity : and while the heat of love continues, we flatter our* 
•dves that it will never cool. . But on the contrary, it is con» 
snmed by its own ardour ; it glows in youth, it grows faint 
with decaying beauty, it is utterly extinguished by the frost 
nf age ; and since the beginning of the world, there never 
was an instance of two lovers who sighed for each other when 
they became grey. headed. We may be assured that sooner 
or later adoration will cease ; then the idol which we wor. 
•hipped being demolished, we reciprooally see each other in 
a true light. We look witii surprise for the object on which 
we dotted, not being able to discover it more. We are dis* 
pleased with that wUch remains in its stead* and which our 
imagmation often disfigures, as much as it embelUshed it be* 
lore ;. there are few people, says Rochefoucault, who are 
not ashamed of haring loved each other when their affection 
is extinguished. How much is it to be dreaded, therefore^ 
lest these too lively sensationa should be succeeded by ao 
irksome state of mind ; lest their decline, Instead of stopping 
at indifference, should even reach absolute disgust ; lest, in 
short, being entirely satiated^ they, who were too passionately 
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fond of each other as loyen, should come to hate each other as 
husband and wife !— My dear friend, you always appeared ami* 
able in my eyes, too fatally so for my innocence and repMe $ 
bati never yet saw yon bot in the character of a lorer; and 
do I know in what light you*wbnld have appeared when yonr 
passion was no more ? I mnst confess, that, when lore expires^ 
itwonld still have left yon in possession of virtile ; bnt is 
that alone sufficient to make an union happy which the heart 
ought to cement? And how many virtuous men have made 
intolerable husbands ? In all these respects you may say the 
same of me. 

As to M. Wolmar, no delusion is th e foundation of our 
amtnal liking : we see each other in a true light ; the senti. 
aseni which unites us is not the blind transport of passionate 
desire, but a constant and inrariable attachment between two 
vatioiiaipe<^le, who being destined to pass the remainder of 
fteir lives together, are content witii their lot, and endeavour 
to make themselves mutually agreeable. It seems as if wo 
Gonld not have suited each other better, had we been formed 
on purpose for our union. Had his heart been as tender as 
mine, it is impossible but so much sensibiliiy on each side 
must sometimes have clashed, and occasioned disagreements. 
If I was as composed <as he, there would be too much indif« 
lerence between us, aUd our union would be less pleasing and 
agreeable. If he did not love me, we should he uneasy to- 
gether ; if his love for me was too passionate, he would be \ 
troublesome to me. We are each of us exactly made for 
^e other ; he instructs me, I enliven him ; the value of both 
is increased by our union, and we seem destined to form but \ -^^ 
one soul between us; to which he ^ves intelligence, and I •' j 
direct the will. Even hisadvanced age redounds to our com. ^ 
mon advantage ; for with the passion which agitated me, it i«^ 
certain that had he been younger I should have married him 
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jfith more unwillingness, and my extreme reluctance would 
prolMibly have prerented -the happy reTolution I hare expe» 
Fiencedi ' - • , 

My worthy friend, Heaven directs the good intention of 

parents, and rewards-the dociHty of childfen. God forbid 

thai I should wish ia Insult your affliction ! Nothing but a 

strong desire of giving you the firmest assurance with respect 

to my present conditiolicoiild induce me^ add what I am go* 

ing to mention. If, with the sentiments I formerly entertain. 

ed for you,^ with the knowledge I have since acquired, I was 

once more my own mistress, and at liberty to choose a hus< 

I band, I call that Being who has vouchsafed to enlighten /oe, 

( X ^^^ who reads the bottom of my heart, to witness my since. 

I , ^'^^9 when I declare that I should make choice, not of you,. 

I butM. Wolmar. 

> Perhaps it may be necessary, to complete^ your cure, thai 
I should inform ydu' of what further remains in my mitid.^ 
M* W<dmar is much.older than I am. If, to punisli my fail, 
ings^ Heaven should deprive meof a worthy husband, whonn 
I-^have so little deserved, it is my firm resolution never to esn 
pbuse aaother. If he has not-had the good fortune to jneist 
with a chaste vii*gin, at least he will leave behind him a con* 
tiiient widow. You know me too' well, to imagine^ lUiataf^ 
ter I Kave made this declaration,- 1 shall ever recede from it. 
.• What I have said to remove your doubts, may kk some .mea« 
sure ^erve to resolve your . objections againsiT the confession 
which' I think it my duty to make to my husband. He ia 
too discreet to punish ine for a mortifying step which repents 
ance alone.may atoiie for ; and I am not more incapable of 
tiie' artifice common to the women you -speak of, than he is 
of harbouring such a suspicion^ ' With respect to the reason 
you asrign why such a confession is needless, it is certainly 
sophistical ; for, though we can be under no obligation to a 
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litisband, as sttch^ before marriage, jet that does not antborrze 
one to pass opoii him for what one really is not, I perceired 
this before I married him ; and though the oath which my. 
father extorted from me prevented me from discharging my 
ditty in tiiis respect, I am not the less bUmeable, since it is a 
crime to take ,an nnjust oath, and a further crime to keep it. 
. But I had another reason, which my heart dared not aTOW, 
and which made my guilt greater still. Thank Heayen that 
reason subsists no longer. 

A consideration more just, and of greater weight with me, 
is the danger of unnecessarily disturbing the peace of a wor. 
thy man, who derives his happiness from the esteem he bears 
to his wife. It certainly is not now in his power to break the 
tie which binds as together, nor in mine to hare been more 
worthy of his choice. Therefore, by an indiscreet, confi. 
dence, I run the risk of afflicting him without any adyantage, 
and without reaping any other benefit from my sincerity, than 
that of discharging my mind of a cruel secret, which oppresses 
me hearily. I am sensible that I shall be more composed 
when I have made the discovery ; but perhaps h^ would be 
less happy ; and to prefer my own peace to his would be a 
bad method jof making reparation for my faults. 

What then shall I do in this dilemma ? Till Heaven shall: 
better instruct me in my duty I will follow your friendly ad. 
vice; I will be silent ; conceal my failings from my husband, 
and endeavour to repair them by a conduct which may here^. 
after secure me a pardon^ 

To begin this necessary reformation, you must consent, my 
dear friend, that from this time all correspondente between 
us shall cease. If M. Wolmar had received my confession, 
he might have determined how far we ought to gratify the 
sensations of friendship, and give innocent proofs of our mu- 
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tuid mttachmeiit; but since I dare not coDsvIt him in this par. 
ticttlar, I hare learned to mj cost how far habits, the most 
justifiable in appearance, are capable of leading us astray* 
It is time to grow discreet. Notwithstanding I think my 
heart securely fortified, yet I will no longer Tenture to be 
judge in my own cause; nor, now I am a wife, will I gire 
way to the same presumption whicji betrayed me when I was 
a maid. Tliis is the last letter you will erer receire from me t 
I entreat you neyer to write to me again. Nevertheless, I 
shall always continue to interest myse.lf with the most tender 
concern for your welfare, and as my sentiment in this respect 
is as pure as the l^ht, I should be ghid to hear of yoa occa*^ 
slonally, and to find yon in possesaio^^ of that happiness you 
deserre. You may write to> Mr» Qrbe from time to time, 
when, yon have any thing interesting to communicate* i 
hope that the Integrity of your soul will be ejtpressedinyout 
letters. Besides, my cousin is too Tirtuous and discreet i0 
show me any part which is not fit for my perusal, and wouldl 
not fail to suppress the correspondence, if ycm were capable 
of abusing it. 

Farewell, my dear and worthy friend ; if I thought that 
fortune could make you happy, I should desire you to go in 
pursuit of her ; but perhaps you haye reason to despise her^ 
bejng master of such accomplishments as will enable you to 
thriTe without her assistance : I would rather desire you to 
seek after happiness, which is the fortune of the wise ; we 
have eTer experienced that there is no felicity without tirtue ; 
but examine carefully whether the word Tirtue, taken in too 
abstracted a sense, has not more pomp than solidity in it, and 
whether it is not a term of parade, more calculated to dazzle 
others, than to satisfy ourselves. I shudder when I reflect 
that they who secretly meditated adultery should dare to talk 
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of Tirtue! Do you know in what sense we understood this 
respectable epithet, which we abused while we were engaged 
in a criminal commerce ? It was the impetuous passion with 
which we were mutually inflamed, that disguised its trans, 
ports under this sacred enthusiasm, in order to render them 
more dear to us, and to hold us longer in delusion. We were' 
formed, I dare beliere, to practise and cherish real yirtue ; 
but we were misguided in our pursuit, and we pursued a 
phantom* It is time to recorer from this delusion ; it is time 
to give up from a false guide which has carried us too far 
astray. My dear friend, your return to wisdom will not be 
80 difficult as you conceive. You hare a guide within your, 
self, whose directions yon have dbregarded, but never entire- 
ly reacted. Y^ur mind is sound, it is attached to what is 
right ; and if just principles sometimes forsake yon, it is be. 
cause yon do not use your utmost efforts to maintain them. — 
Examine your conscience thoroughly, see whether yon will 
not discoTer some neglected prindple, which might have 
lenred to put your actions under better regulations, to have 
made them more consistent with each other, and with one 
common object. Beliere me, it is not sufficient that virtue is 
the basis of your conduct, unless that basis itself is fixed on 
a firm foundation. Call to your mind those Indians, who 
imagined the world is supported by a great elephant, that ele. 
phant by a tortoise ; and when you ask them, on what the 
tortoise rests i they can answer you no farther.^ 

I conjure you to regard the remonstrances of friendship, 
and to choose a more certain road to happiness than that 
whidi has so long misguided us. I shall incessantly pray to 
Heaven to grant us pure felicity, and I shall never be satisfied 
^11 we both enjoy it. And if our iiearts, in spite of our en. 
dei^vours, recall the errors of our youth, let the reformadon 
they produced at least vrarrant the recollection, that we may 
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say, with the ancient philosopher — Alas ! we should hate pe« 
rished if we had not been undone. 

,.^flere ends the tedious sermon I hare preached to you. I 
shall hare enough to do hereafter to preach to myself. Fare, 
well, my amiable friend, farewell for erer! so inflexible du- 
ty decrees : but be assured that the heart of Eloisa can ne. 
Ter forget what was so dear to her — Ah me ! what am I do- 
ing ? The blotted paper will inform you. — Ah ! is it not ex. 
cuseable to dissolve in tenderness when we take the last fart- 
well of a fricfnd ? 



LETTER CXIV. 

TO LORD B- . 






I Yi»y my Lord, I confess it : the weight of fife is too heary 
for my soul. I haye long endnred it as a burthen ; I hare 
lost every thing 'which could make it dear to me, and nothing 
remains bvrt irksomeness and vexatiQixJ I ain told, howeyer,. 
that I am not at liberty to dispose of my life, without the 
permission of that Being from whom I received it. I am 
sensible, likewise, that you have a right over it by more titles 
than one. Your care has twice preserved it, and your good- 
ness is its constant security, t will never dispose of it, till 
i am certain that I may do it without a crime, and till I have 
not the least hope of employing it for your service. 

You toM me that I should be of use to you ; why^ did you 
deceive me ? Since we have been in London, so far from 
thinking of employing me in your concerns, you have been 
kind-enough to make me ydur only concern. How superflu- 
ous is your obliging sbltcitude ! My Lord,, you know I ab- 
hor a crime, even worse than I detest life. — —I adore the 
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Supreme Being— I owe erery thing thing to you ; I Jiave tok 
affection for you ; you are the only person on earth to whom 
I Am attached. Friendship and duty may chaiii a wfetch to 
this earth ; sophistry and yain pretences will nerer detain him. 
Enlighten my understanding, speak to my heart ; I am ready 
to hear you, but remember, that despair is toot to be imposed 
upon, 

, ITou would haTe me apply to the test of reason: I will; 
let us reason. You desire me to deliberate in proportion to 
the importance of the question in debate ; I agree to it. L^t 
us inyestigate truth with temper and moderation. Let us dis* 
cuss this general proposition with the same indifference we 
would treat any other. Roebeck wrote an apology for swU 
clde before he put an end to hiirlife. I will not, after his ex^ 
ample, write a book on the subject, neither am I well satisfied 
with that which he has penned ; but I hope in this discussion 
atleast to imitate his moderation. ^^^^ 

t r hiaTe for a long time meditated on this awful sulriect. Yon I 
nnnst be sensible that I havie, for youJ^now my destiny, and 
yet I am aliye. The morel reflect, the morel am conyinced 
that the question may be reduced to this fundiunental pr<qpo. 
ntionr: Every man has a ri^t by nature to pursue what he 
thinkff good, and aToid what he thinks evil, in all rejects 
which are not injurious to otiiers. 

W-hen our life, therefore, becomes a misery to oursehres, 
and is of advantaae to no one, we are at liberty; igji^t an,,^*" 
to our being. If there is any such thing as a clear and self- 
evident principle, certainly this is one ; arid if this be sub- 
verted, there is scarce an action in life which may not be made 
criminal.^/ 

Let us hear what the philosophers say on this subject. 
First, tbey consider life *as something which is not our own, 
becaosewe hold it a» agift : but because it has been given u% 
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u it not for ^t reason our own? Has not God eir^n tkese 
wpipluBtB two anus i neTortheigs^ when they are nndcr ap. 
prehentknis ol a mortifieation, they do not scruple to arnpu* 
tale one, or both, if there oe occasion. ^By a parity of rea. 
•oning, we may conTiTOe tlio$e who believe in the immorta. 
Bty of the sonl ; for if I sacrifice my arm to the preservation 
of something more precious, which is my body ; I have the 
same right to sacrifice my bo^ to the preservation of some, 
thing more valuable, which is the happiness of my existence. 
If all the gifts which Heaven has bestowed are naturally de- 
signed for onr good, they are certainly too af^t to change their 
nature; and Providence has endowed us. with reason, that 
we may discern the difference. If this rule did not autho* 
liie vs to choose the one and reject the other, to what use 
vronld it serve among mankind ? 

But they turn this weak objection into a thousand ^pes* 
They consider a man living upon earth as a soldier placed on 
duty. God, say they, has fixed you in this worid ; why do you 
quit your station without his.leave ? But yoii, who argue thus; 
has he not stationed you in the town where you was bom^ 
why therefore do you quit it without hisjeave ? Is not misery 
of itself, a sufficient permission ? Whatever station Providence 
has assigned me, whether it be in a regiment, or on the eartii 
at large, he intended me to stay there while I found my si* 
tuation agreeable, and to leave it when it became intolerable. 
This is the voice of nature, and the voice of God. I 
agree that we must wait for an order ; but when I die a na- 
tural death, God does not order me to quit life, he takes it 
from me : it is by rendering life msnpportable, that he orders 
me to quit it. In the first case, I resist with all my force ; 
in the second, I have the merit of obedience. 

Can you conceive that there are some people so absurd as 
to arraign saicide as a kind of rebellion agamst Providence^ 
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hj ui attempt to fly from Jiis laws ? Bat we do not put an end 
to our being, in order to withdraw ourselTet from bie com* 
maads, bnt to execute them. What! does the power of 
Crod extend no farther than to my body ? Is there a spot in 
the universe, is there any being in tlie universe which is not 
subject to liis power ? and wiU that power hare lest immedi* 
ate influence over me, when my being is refined, aadttherebjr> 
becomes less compound, and of nearer resemblance to tiui ^y 
divine essence ?^o, his justice and goodness are the foun. ^ 
dation of_m y hopes ; and if I thought that death would with- // 
3iaw me from his power, I would give up ray resolution to / 
die, / 

This is one of the quibbles of the Phaedo, which, in other 
respects, abounds with sublime truths. If your slave destroys / 
himself, says Socrates to Cebes, would you not punbh him 
for having unjustly deprived you of your property ? Pry* 
thee, good Socrates, do we not belong to God after we are 
dead ? The case you put is not applicable ; you ought to ar. 
gue thus : if you incumber your slave with a habit which 
confines him from discharging his duty properly, will you 
punish him for quittuig it in order to render you better ser« 
Tice ? The grand error lies in maUng life of too much iuu 
portance ; as if our existence depended upon it, and that 
death was a total annihiladon. Our life is of no consequence 
in the sight of God ; it is of no importance in the eyes of 
reason, neither ought it to be of any in our sight ; and when 
we quit our body^we only lay aside an inconvenient habit. 
Is this circumstance so painful, to be the occasion of so much 
disturbance ? My Lord, these declaimers are not in earnest. 
Their aigiiments are absurd and cruel, for they aggravate 
the supposed crime, as if it put a period to existence, and 
they, punish it, as if that existence was eternal. 

With respect to Plato's Phaido, which has furnished fhem 
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with the on]j specioas argument that has ever been fidraftcect^ 
the question is diseossed there in a yery light and destilfor^' 
manner. Socrates being condemned bj an unjust judgment^ 
to lose his life in a few hours, had no occasion to enter into 
an accurate enquiry whether he was at liberty to dispose of 
it himself. Supposing him really to hare been the author of 
those discourses which Plato ascribes to him, yet belieTe me, 
my Lord, he would hare meditatied with more attention on 
the subject, had he been in circumstances which required 
him to reduce his speculations to practice ; and a strong 
proof that no Talid objection can be drawn from that immortal 
work against the right of disposing of our own lires, is, that 
Cato read it twice through the yery night*that he destroyed 
himself. 

The same sophisters malce it a question, whether life can 
eyer b^ an evil ? But when we consider the multitude of 
errors, torments, and yices, with which it abounds, one 
would rather be inclined to doubt whether it can eyer be a 
blessing. Guilt Incessantly besieges the most yirtuous of 
mankind. Eyery moment he liyes, he is in danger of falling 
a prey to the wicked, or of being wicked himself. To 
struggle, and to endure, is his lot in this world ; that of 
the dbhonest man is to do eyil, and to suffer. In eyery 
other particular they differ, and only agree in sharing the 
miseries of life in common. If yon required authorities and 
facts, I could cite you the oracles of old, the answers of the 
sages,' and produce instances where acts o( yirtue haye been 
recompensed with death. But let us leaye these conside. 
rations, my Lord ; it is to you whom I address myself, aud I 
ask you what b the cfhief attention of a wise man in this life, 
except, if I may be aDowed the expression, to collect himself 
inwardly, and endeayour, eyen while he liyes, to be dead 
to eyery otject of sense ? The only way by which wisdom 
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directs ns to avoid the miserieft of buman. natiure, is it Bot to 
detach ourselves from all earthly objects, from erery thing 
that is gross in our composition, to retire within ourselves, and 
to raise our thoughts to sublime contemplations ? If, there^ 
fore, our misfortunes are derived from our passions and our 
errors, with what eagerness should we wish for a state which 
will deliver us both from the one and the other ? What is the 
fate of those sons of sensuality, who indiscreetly maltiply 
their torments by their pleasures ? They, in fact, destroy 
their existence by extending their connections in this life ; 
they increase the weight of their crimeft by their numerous 
attachments; they relish no enjoyments but what are sue* 
ceeded by a thousand bitter wants ; the more lively their 
sensibility, the more acute their sufferings ; the stronger they 
are attached to life, the more wretched they become.- 

But admitting it, in general, a benefit to mankind to crawl 
upon tiie earth with gloomy sadness, I do not mean to in- 
timate that the human race ought with one common consent 
to destroy themselves, and make the. world one immense 
grave. But there are ^miserable beings, who are too much 
exalted to be governed by vulgar opinion ; to.them, despair 
and grievous torments are the passports of nature. It would 
be^as ridiculous to suppose that life can be a blessing to such 
men, as it was absurd in the sophister Possidontns to deny 
that it was an evil, at the same time that he endured all the 
torments of the gout* .SQiUe life is agreeable to us^ we ear* 



nestly wishi o prolongjjt u^imd nothing |^^^^J||^;^';Sf , jf f 3l>trftinft 
misery .can extininilsh the desire of existence ; for we natu* 
rally conceive a violent dread of death, and this dread con. 
ceals the miseries of human nature from our sight. We drag 
a painful and melancholy life, for a long time before we can 
resolve to quit it; but when once life becomes so insup* 
portable -as to overcome the horror of death, then existence is 
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evidentfj a greni eril, and we cannot disengage oursehef 
from it too soon. Therefore, though we cannot exactly 
ascertain the point at which it ceases to be a blessing, yet at 
least we are certain that it is an eril long before it appears to 
be sach, and with eyery sensible man the right of qnitting life 
faa^by a great deal, precedent to the temptation. 
/ This is not all. After they have denied that life can be an 
fcvil, in order to bar oar right of making away with ourselres ; 
they confess immediately afterwards that it is an eyil, by re- 
proaching ns with want of courage to support it. According 
to them, it is cowardice to withdraw ourselires from pain and 
trouble, and there are none but dastards who destroy thenu 
seWes. O Rome, thou Tictriz of the world, what a race of 
cowards did thy empire produce ! Let Arria, Eponina, 
Lucretia, be of the number ; they were women.— But Brutus^ 
Cassius, and thou, great and diyine Cato, who didst share 
with the gods the adoration of an astonished world, thou 
whose sacred and august presence animated the Romans with 
holy zeal, and made tyrants tremble, little did thy proud 
admirers imagUie that paltry rhetoricians, immured in tiie 
dusty comer of a college, would ever attempt to prore that 
tiion wert a coward, for haying preferred death to a shameful 
existencgifejl 

O the dignity and energy of your modem writers*! how 
sublime, how intrepid are you with your pens I But, tell 
me, thou great and yaliant hero, who dost so courageously 
decline the battle, in order to endure the pain of liying some, 
what longer ; when a spark of fire lights upon your hand*, 
why do you withdraw it in such haste ? How ! are you such 
a coward that you dare not bear tiie scorching of fire ? No- 
thing, you say, can oblige you to endure the buming spark. 
And what obliges me to endure life ? Was the creation of 
man of more difficulty to Proyidence than that of a straw } 
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%nd Is not botli oii« and the other eqnaUy the work of his 
hands ? 

Without doubt, it is an eyidence of great fortitude to bear 
with firmness the misery which we cannot shun ; none but a 
fMiLboweyer, willyoluntarily endure e vils which he can avoid 
' without a crime ; and it is very often a great crime to suffer 
pain unnecessarily. VSe who has not resolution to deliver 
himself from a miserable being by a speedy death, is like one ' 
who would rather suffer a wound to mortify, ^an trust to 
t ha.su]fg eon*s knife for his cure. Come, thou woray^^^^^^^^ — 
cut off this legTwrncEenoingers my life. I will see it done 
without shrinking, and .will give that hero leave to call me 
coward, who suffers his leg to mortify, because he dares not 
undergo the same operation. I 

I acknowledge thatlthefe are duties owing to others, the 
nature of which w31 not allow every man to dispose of his 
life ; but, in return, how many are there which give him a 
right to dispose of it ? Let a magistrate, on whom the weU 
fare of a nation depends ; let a father of a family, who is 
bound to procure subsistence for his children ; let a debtor, 
who might ruin his creditors ; let these, at all events, dis. 
charge their duty y admitting a thousand other civil and 
domestic relations to oblige an honest and unfortunate man 
to support the misery of life, to avoid the greater evil of. 
doing injustice ; is it, therefore, under circumstances totally 
different, incumbent on us to preserve a life oppressed with 
a swarm of miseries, when it can be of no service but to him 
who has not courage to die ? ^' Kill me, my child, (says the 
decrepid savage to his son, who carries him on his shouU 
ders, and bends under his weight ;) the enemy is at hand ; 
" go to battle with thy brethren ; go and preserve thy 
<^ children, and do not suffer thy helpless father to fall alive 
^^ into the hands of those whose relations he has mangled*'' 
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Though huoger, sickness, andporerty, those domestic plagues,' 
more dreadful than savage enemies, may allow a wretched 
cripple to consume, in a sick-bed, the provisions of a family 
which can scarce subsist itself, yet he who has no con. 
nections, whom Heaven has reduced to the necessity of living 
alone,, whose wretched existence can produce no good ; why 
should not he, at least, have the right of quitting a station 
where his complaints are troublesome, and his sufferings of 
no benefit ? . 

Weigh those considerations, my Lord ; collect these ar- 
guments^ and you will find that they may be reduced to the 
most 'Simple of nature* s rights, of which no man of sense ever 
yet entertained a doubt. Ji jf fac t, why should we be allow ed 
%o cure oursel ves of the^ou t, and not to get rid of the mber y 
of life ? Do not both evils proceeolrom the same hand ? To 
what purpose is it to say, that death is painful ? Are drugs 
agreeable to be taken ? No ; nature revolts against both. 
Let them prove, therefore, that it is more justifiable to cure 
a transient disorder by the application of remedies, than to 
free ourselves from an incurable evil, by putting an end to 
life ; and let them show how it can be kss criminal to use the 
bark for a fever, than to take opium for the stone. If we 
consider the object inTiew, it is in both cases to free ourselves 
from painful sensations ; if we regard the means, both one 
and the other are equally natural ; if we consider the repug-' 
nance of our nature, it operates equally on both sides ; if we 
attend to the will of Providence, can we struggle against evil • 
of which it IS not the author ? Can we deliver ourselves from 
any tprment which the hand of God has not inflicted ? What 
are the bounds ,3vhich limit his power, and when is resistance 
lawful ? Are we then to make no alteration in the condition 
of things, because every thing is in the state he tippointed ? 
must we do nothing in this life, for fear of infringing his 
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laws, or is it in our power to break th^ m if we would ? No, 
my Lord, the occupation of man is more great and noble* 
€rod did not gire him life that he should supinely remain in a 
state of constant inactiyity : but he gave him freedom to act, 
conscience to will, and reason to choose what is good. He 
has constituted him sole judge of all his actions. He has en- 
grared this precept in his heart — *' Do whatever you conceive 
to be for your own good, provided you thereby do no injury 
to others.^' If my sensations tell me that death is eligible, 
I resist his orders by an obstinate resolution to live ; for, by 
■making death desirable, he directs me to put an end to 
my being. 

My Lord, I appeal to your wisdom and candour ; virhat 
more infallible maxims can reason deduce from religion, with 
respect to suicide ? If Christians have adopted contrary 
tenets, they are neither drawn from the principles of religion, 
nor from the only sure guide, the Scriptures, but borrowed 
from the Pagan philosophers. Lactantius and Augustine^ 
the first who propagated this new doctrine, of which Jesus 
Christ and his Apostles take no notice, ground their arguments 
entirely on the reasoning of the Phsedo, which I have already 
controverted ; so that the believers, who, in this respect, 
think they are supported by the authority of the Gospel, are 
in fact only countenanced by the authority of Plato. In truth, 
where do we find, throughout the whole Bible, any law 
against suicide, or so much as a bare disapprobation of it ; 
and is it not very unaccountable, that among the instances 
produced of persons who devoted themselves to death, we do 
not find the least word of improbation against examples of 
this kind? Nay, what is more, the instance "of Samson's 
voluntary death is authorized by a miracle, by which he re- 
venges himself of his enemies. Would this nuracle have been 
displayed to justify a crime ; and would this man, who lost 
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kis strength, by suflTering himself to be seduced by the allure* 
ments of a woman, haye recovered it to commit an authoi^ 
rized crime, as if God himself woald practise deceit on men ? 
<< Thou shalt do no murder,'^ says the Decalogue, What 
are we to infer from this ? If this commandment is to be 
taken literally, we must not destroy malefactors nor our ene« 
mies : and Moses, who put so many people to death, was a 
bad interpreter of his own precept. If there are any ex- 
ceptions, certainly the first must be in favour of suicide, be. 
cause it is exempt from any degree of violence and injustice, 
the two only circumstances which can make homicide cri. 
minal ; and because nature, moreover, has, in this respect, 
thrown sufficient obstacles in the way. 

But still they tell us, we must patiently endure the evils 

which God inflicts, and make a merit of our sufferings. 

This application, however, of the maxims of Christianity is 

very ill calculated to satisfy our judgment. Man is subject 

to a thousand troubles ; his life is a complication of evils, 

and he seems to have been bom only to suffer. Reason 

directs' him to shun as many of these evils as he can avoid ; 

and religion, which is never in contradiction to reason, ap* 

proves of his endeavours. But how inconsiderable ia the 

account of these evils, In comparison with those he is obliged 

to endure against his will ? It is with respect to these that a 

merciful God allows man to claim the merit of resistance ; he 

receives the tribute he has been pleased to Impose as a volun- 

p^ homage, and he places our resignation in this life to our 

/profit in the next. True repentance is derived from nature ; 

! if man endures patiently whatever he is obliged to suffer, he 

/ does, in this respect, all that God requires of hhn ; and if 

y I ^ any one is so inflated with pride, as to attempt more, he is a 

>j/ madman, who ought to be confined, or an impostor, who 

\ ought to be punished. ( Let us thereforei without scruple, fly 
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1^0111 air the etils w« can avoid ; there will 9tiH be too many 
left for us to endure. Let us, without remorse, quit life it. j 

f , 

self when it becomes a torment to us, since it fs in our own ' 
power to do it, and that in so doing we neither offend God' 
nor man. If we wonid offer a sacrifice to the Supreme 

w 

Bemg, it is nothing to undergo death ! Let us devote to God 
that which he demands by the voice of reason, and into his 
hands let us peaceably snrrendier our souls.} '^ 

r 

Such are the liberal precepts which good sense dictates to 
every man, and which religion authorizes*. Let us apply 
these precepts to ourselves. You have condescended to dis- 
close your mind to me ; I am acquainted with your un. 
easiness ; yon do not endure less than myself ; and your 
troubles, like mine, are incurable ; and they are the more. 

* A strange letter this for th^ discussion of such a subject ! Do 
men argue so coolly on a question of this nature, when they 
examine it on their own accounts? Is « the letter a forgery, or 
does the author reason only with an intent to be refuted? What 
makes our opInioD in this particular dubious, is the example of 
Kobeck, which he cites, and which seems to warrant bis own* 
Robeck deliberated so gravely> that he had patience to write 
a book, a large, vcjumiuous, weighty, and dispassionate book ; 
and when he had cgncluded, according to his principles, that it 
was lawful to put an end to our being, he destroyed himself with 
the same composure that be wrote. Let us beware of the preju- 
dices' of the times, and of particular countries. When suicide is 
out of &8hion, we conclude that none but madmen destroy them- 
selves ; ail the e^MFts of courage a^ppear chimerical to dastardly 
QHuds; every one judges of others iby himself. Neverthelessy 
how many instances are there, well attested, of men, in every 
other respect perfectly discreet, who, without remorse, rage, or 
despair, have quilted life for no other reason than because it was 
a burthen to them, and have died with more composure than they - 
lived. ^ . 

Vol. II. I 
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remediless, 'as the laws of honour are more immotaeble ihail 
those of forione. Yoa bear them, I must confess, with 
fortitude. Virtue supports jou ; advance but one step far. 
ther, and she disengages you. You entreat me to -suffer ; 
my Lord, I dare importune you to put an end to your 
sufferings ; and I leaye you to judge which of us is most dear 
to the other. 

Why should we delay doing that which we must -do at 
' last ? Shall we wait till old age and decrepid baseness attach 
us to life, after they have robbed it of its charms, and till 
we are doomed to drag an Infirm and decrepid body with 
labour, ignominy, and pain ? We are at an age when the 
souLhas vigour to disengage itself with ease from its shackles, 
and when a man knows how to die^as he ought : when farther 
advanced in years, he suffers himself to be torn from life, 
which he quits with reluctance^ Let us take advantage of 
this time, when the tedium of life makes death desirable ; 
and let us« tremble for#fear it should come in all its horrors, 

at the moment when we could wish to avoid it. I remember 

« 

the time, when I prayed to Heaven only for a single hour of 
life, and when I should have died in despair if it had not been 
granted. ' Ah ! what a pain it is to burst asunder the ties 
which attach our hearts to this world, and how advisable it 
is to quit life the moment the connection is broken ! I am* 
eensible, my Lord, that we are both worthy of a purer man- 
sion ; virtue points it out, and destiny invites us to seek it* 
May the friendship which unites us, preserve our union to the 
latest faqur ! O what a pleasure for two sincere friends yolan. 
tartly to end their days in each other's arms, to intermingle 
their latest breath, and at the same instant to give up the 
soul which they shared in common ! What pain, what regret 
cian infect their last moments ? What do they quit by taking 
leave of the world ? They go together ; they quit not|(ing. 
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LETTER CXV. 

THE ANSWER. 

Thov art distracted, mj friend, hy a fa^al passion ; be | 

•, more discreet ; do not glre counsel, whilst thou standest so 

mndti in need of adyice. < I have known greater evils than 

vyoiurs* I am armed with fortitude of mind : I am an English* 

*xnan, and not afraid to die ; but I know how to live and 

\ suffer as becomes a man. I have seen death near at hand, 

and have viewed it with too much indifference to go in search 

of it. 

It b tru^, I thought jrou might be of use to me ; mf 
affection stood in need of jours : your endeavours m%ht have 
been serviceable to me ; yoar understanding might have en* 
lightened me in the most important concern of my life : if I - 
do not avail myself of it, whom are « you to impute it to ? 
Where is it ? What is become of it ? What are you capable 
of? Of what use can you be in your present condition? 
What service can I expect from you ? A senseless grief ren« 
ders you stupid. and unconcerned. Thou art no man ; thoa 
wtt nothing ; and if I did not consider what thou mightest 
be, I cannot conceive any thing more abject. 

There is n^i^ of no other proof than your letter itselt 
Formerly I> could discover in you good sense and truth* 
Your sentiments were just, your reflections proper, and I 
Mked you not only from judgment but choice ; for I consi- ^ 
' dered your influence as an additional motive to excite me to 
the stndy of wisdom. But what do I perceive now in the 
arguments of your letter, with which you appear to be so 
highly 'satisfied ? A wretched and perpetual sophistry, which 
in (lie f jrroneQus detiatipns of your reason shows the disorder 
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of your mind ; and which I would iiot- stoop to refute, if -I 

didnotcommiserate your delirium. .j* 

■^ •■■... ♦ •*. 

To subyert all ^ou'r reasoning With one word,* I would ^^; 
only ask you a single question. You who belieye in the ex.. 
istence of a God, in the immortality of the soul, and . in the 
free will t>f maB, you surely cannot suppose that an iiitel%ent - 
Hingis embodied, and stationed on the earth by accidesatoniy, « 
ta exist, to suiTer, and to die. It is certainly most provable • 
that the life of man is not without some design, some en^,^. • ' 
\ - • some moral object. I entreat you to giTe me a direct answer 
^ i to this point ; after which we will deliberately examine your . 
letter, and you will blush to have written it. 

But let us waye all general maxims,' about which we often.' 
)|old Ti^nt disputes, without adopting any of tbem in pcac»«, 
lice I for in their application we always find some par. 
ticular ciiiciimstanoes, which mad^e such aa alterajtioa in the 
state of things, that erery one tUiiks himself dispensed f r<Hii 
submittal^ to the rules which he prescribes to others ; ^and ■ 
\i is well known, tiiat every man who establishes general 
principles, deems them obligatoiy on all the world, ^ hinHself 
excepted. Once more let us speak to you in particular. 

You believe tiiat you have a right to put »i end to your 
^ bemg. Your proof is 4)^ a very singular nature ; ^^ became 
I am disposed to 4ie,, (si^ yon,) I haye a ri^t to destroy my<« 
self.'^ This is certainly a yery conyenient argument for 
▼illalns of all kinds : they ought to be yery thankful to you 
lor the .am^ with wMch you haye furnished them : there can - 
. -be ne crimes, which, according tp your arguments, may net 
be justified by the temptation to perpetrate tham, and as soon 
tM the impetuosity qf passion shall preyail oyer the horror «f 
guilt, their disposition to do eyil willbe considered as a ri|^ 
to^ commit it. . 

Is It lawful for you, therefore, io quit life \ I should be 
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glad ta know' nChether you hme jet begun to lire ? What 1 
was ^ou placed here on earth to do nothing in tins world | 
Did not Heaven, when it gave jon existence, giye you some 
task or employment I If 70U have accomplished your day'.i 
work before eyening, rest yourself for the remainder of th^ 
d|iy ; you have a right to do it ; but let us see your work. 
What ^answer are you prepared to make the Supreme Ju^e^ 
wl^en he demands an account of your time ? TeU me, wha^ 
can you say to him l-^ — I have seduced a virtuous girl : , i 
have forsaken a friend in his distress. Thou unhappy wre^chfSi 
point out to me'-that just man who cani boast that he haa IweA 
long enough ; l^t me learn from him in what mann^ 1 .00^14 
to haveqient my days, to be at liberty to^quit lile.. 

You enumerate the evils of human nature.*^You ace not 
ashamed ta exhaust comnumi-place topics, wMck have been 
hackneyed over a huiidred times ; and you conclude that Ufe 
is an evil. But search, examine into the order of thtngi% 
and see whether you can find any good whjch ift not kito* 
'iDingled with evil.' Does k, therefore, follow that ther^ is 
no good in the universe, and can you confound what is ijf its 
own nature evil, with that which is only an evil accidentally i 
Yon .have confessed yourself, that the transitcHy and passive 
life of man is^ of no. consequence, and only bears retfpectti 
matter from which he will soon be diEsencumb^red : but hb 
active and moral life, which ought to have most iufltteaQ^ 
over his nature, consists in the exercise of free-wiU. life is , 
an evil to a wicked man in prosperity, and a bIes8kig.to an 
honest man in distress :. for it is not its. eas^ modjfteation^ 
but its relation to. some final object,, which inakes It either 
good or bad. After aU, what are these cruel torasents iHlidi 
force you to abandon life ? De you imagine tiiat under yotit 
affected impMTtiality in the enumeratiqn. ef tibe evils of this 
Ufe^ I did not discover that yon was esheidifd to^ speali; ..of 
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your own ? Trnst me, and do not at once abandon erefjr 
Tirtne. — Preserre at least jont wonted sincerity, and speal^ 
thus open to yonr friend : I have lost all hope of seducing a 
modest woman, I am obliged, therefore, to be a man of 
T irtue ; I had mnch rather die/' 

You are wearj of liring ; and you tell me that life is an 
eril. 8ooner or later you will receire consolation, and then 
you will say life is a blessing. You wHl speak widi more 
tmth, though not with better reason ; for nothing will hare * 
altered but yourself. Begin the alteration then from this day ; 
and since all the evil you lament is in the disj^ositlon of your 
own mind, correct your irregular appetites,- and do no* set 
your house on fire to avmd the trouble of putting It in order* 

I endure misery, say you : is it in my power to aToid 
suffering ? fimt this is changing the state of the question : for 
tile subject of enquiry is, not whether you suffer, but whe. 
tiler your life Is an evil ? Let us proceed. You are wretched, 
yon naturally endeaTOUr to extricate yourself from misery, 
liet us see whether, for that purpose, it is necessary to die. 

Let us for a moment examine the natural tendency of the 
auctions of the mind, as In direct opposition to the eTils of 
the body, the two substances being of contrary natures. The 
latter become worse and more inveterate the longer they 
continue^ jmd at ksngth utterly destroy this mortal machine. 
The former, on the contrary, being only external and tran- 
sitory modifications of an immortal and uncompounded es. 
aence^ are inseasibly effiiced, and leare the mind in its 
original form, which is not susceptible of alteration. Grief, 
disquietude, regret, and despair, are erils-of short duration, 
which nerer take root in the mind ; and experience always 
falsifies that bitter reflection which makes us imagine our mi. 
^ry will have no ead. I will go farther ; I cannot imaguie 
timt tiie Yices which contansaato us are more inherent in our 
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iiiiture tban the troubles we endure ; I not only belieTe that 
they perish with the body which gave them birth, but I think, 
beyond all doubt, that a longer life would be sufficient to' 
reform mankind, and that many ages of youth would teach us 
that nothing is preferable to virtue. 

' Howeyer this may be, as the greatest part of our physical 
evils are incessantly increasing, the acute pains of the body^ 
when they are incurable, may justify a man*s destroying hinu 
.self: for all his faculties b^g distracted with pain, and the 
evil b^ng without remedy, he has no longer any use either of 
his will or of Msnreason ; he ceases to^be a man before he is 
dead, and does nothing more in taking his life than quit a 
body which incumbers liim, and in which liis soul is no lipiger 
resident. <, 

But it is otherwise with the affilctions of the mbd, winch, 
let them be ever so acute, always carry their r^aedy with 
them« In fact, what is it tlmt makes any evil' intolerable I 
Nothing but its duration, ^he operati^ms of surgery ara 
genendly much more pamful than the ^sorders iSb&y cure ; 
bht the paia occasioned by the latter is lasting, that of the 
openrticm is momentary, and therefore preferabkri What 
occasion is there, therefore, for any operation^ Co remove 
trouUes which %e of conrse by their duration, the only cir. 
cumstance which could render them insu{^rtable ? Is it rea. 
sonable to apply such desperate remedies to evils which expire 
of themselves ? To a man who values himself on his fortitude, 
and who estimates years at their real value ; of two ways by 
which he nuiy extricate himself from the same trouUes, which 
will appear preferable, death or time I Have patience and 
you will be cured. — What would you desire more ? 

Ohi you will say, it doubles my afflictions to reiect that 
they will cease at last I This is the vain sophutry of grief! 
an apophthegm void of reason, of propriety, and perhsps^ 
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fblf^ritjr;— WM ah abspfdmotive xA desfMir i» the hope of 
ietmmstls^mis^ry* I ETcsaUotviogtbkfaatastiealreficctioii, 
who woald: not choose .to iiteK««He Ihe iite$eat pun for a mo* 
inent^ under thci Wfvraiico of puttu^ an end to it, as wf 
scarify a wound, in order to b«al it 2 asd adntfttiBg any 
chum in grief^ to make vs in love with suffering, when we 
release oanelves froaa it by putting aa end to our being, do 
we not at that instant kiciir all that we i^ppveliend b«'eafter i 

Reflect thearoug^y, young maa ; what are ten, twenty, 
thirty years, in cog^etitioa with iaaiortalify 2 Pain and 
pleasure paavi like a jhadow ; life ^ides away la an ioistaiit ; 
it a nothing of ita<lf> its Taioe depends on 1ih» use we mak^ 
of it. The good that we hare done is alft that remains,, and ^ 
is that alone which nuirks its importance. 

Tlaerefor^ do ftoi say any more that your existence 14 ait 

eril, since it depends op yourself to ntake it a bkagsing : and 

if it be an eyfl to have liTed, this is an additional reason f<^ 

^prolon^punglife. Do not pretend neilhor to say any more that 

you are at liberty to die ; for it is as muck as to say that you 

^Imre power to alter your natwrt, that you haTC a right to i^. 

. .ToM against the Author of your being,, and to frosttate ih^ 

oifed of your existence. But when you add> that your death 

.does injury to no ooaey da you recoUooi thitt you^make tj^is 

.declaraliwtp your friend ? , . 

Your %iead does ii^ry to uo ottO* I understaod you.! 

^ Yott think the losa I shatt suitain by your death of no iv* 
portancel you deem my ati^iction of no comsequence* I 

♦ No, my Lord> we do not put an end to misery by these 

means, but rather fill' the measure of afflidtion, by bursting asun- 

. der the last ties wiiich'attach us' to felicity. When we regret 

T what was dear to us, the grief itself still attaches us to the object 

we lament, which is d state less depbraWe than to be attached 

to nothing. "-^^ > . • . * ' ^ - 
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will uri^ to.jiMna mote the rigktii of ftiittdsliip^ Vliidt jbw 
desjHsei bat ar^^ere Mir obligatioiist still mere d^ar*, wfaiclr 
Qiigl^t io . induce you to preserve f^vft life? Ifl^rebea 
person in the worM iriio loved jrou to that dtegtree as to be ttn« 
irilUng t9^ rarrlire job, aad whose Jiappiness depends on 
yoni% dp you think that you <&afe no obligations to her? 
.Will not the execution of your wicked design dkturb the 
'pieaee at a mind, which has been, wi6i such difficulty, reJ 
stored to its former innocence ? Are hot yon afraid to adi$ 
.fresK torments to a^heart of sadi sensibility ? Are yton not 
apprehensive le&t your death should be attended with a loss 
Hiore hMy which w-ould deprive Ike world and virtue itself 
pi its brightest onufinent ? And if die shouM snfvive you, are 
i^t you afraid to rouse up remcurse in her bosom, whic^ ia 
^mqre grievous to support than life itsdif? Thou ungrateful 
fieiend ! thou ind^icate lltver t wilt thou always be taikenr 
up wholly wUl| Myself ?^Wilt thon always think on thy own 
tronUea idooe £ Hauit thou no regard for the happkiess of one 
wha was so dear to thee ? and cannot thou rescue to live for 
her who tras willing to ifie with diee u 

Yoiitalk ofthe dutiesofa-magistrale, audita fattier of a 
fibnUy ; and because you are not uadct tiiose circumstaniM> 
you think yourself abs^utety free. And are yon then under 
no obtigatioBs to society, to whom you are indebted for yoi^ 
pieservatioo, jonr talents, yonr understanding f Do yo« 
Qiwe nothing to your native country, and to those nnha]^ 
peo]^ wko may need your assistaace ? O what an ^ceurattf 
cakttlation yon make ! Among the obligatiims yon have enu« 
merated you liave oply omitted tihose of a man and of a. 

* Ofoligations more dear than those of friendship I Is it a philo- 
sopher who talks thus T But this affected sophist was of an 
amorous disposition. 
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dtizen. Wii^re is. the Tirtaous patriot| irho refused to 
enlist under a foreign prince, because bis blood ought not to^ 
be spUt bat in the serrtce of his country ; and who now, in 
a fit of despair, is readj to shed it against the express prou. 
bibition of the laws ? Tlie laws, the laws, joung man ! did 
any wise man ever despise them ? Socrates, though innocent,, 
out of regard to them, refused to quit his prison. You do 
not scruple to violate them by quitting life unjustly ; and yoit '. 
ask, what injury do I ! 

You endeavour to justify yourself by e^mple. You pre. 
Slime to mention the Romans ! it becomes you, indeed, to 
cite those illustrious names. Tell me, did Brutus die a lever 
in despair, and did Cato (dunge the da^^r in his breast'for 
hiiynistres^ i Thou weak and abject man I what resemblfince 
is there between Cato and thee ? Show me the comm<m stan. 
dard between that sublune soul and thine.--*-Ah ! yain wretch,' 
hold tiiy peace : I am afraid to profane his name by a vin*. 
dicatlon of his conduct. At that august and sacred name 
every friend to virtue should bow to the ground, and honour 
the memory of the greatest hero in silence. 
, Mow iU you. have selected your examples, and how meanly 
you judge of the Romans, if you imagine tiiat ^j thought 
tiiemselves at liberty to quit life so soon as it beeame'a bur., 
then to them. Recur to the excdlent days of that republicy 
and see whether you will find a single citizen of virtue, who» 
thus freed himself from the discharge of his duty, even after 
the most cruer misfortunes. — ^When Reguluswason his re* 
turn to Carthage, did he prevent the torments which he 
knew were preparing for him^ by destroying himself ? What 
would not Posthumus have given, when obliged to pass 
under the yoke at Claudium, had this resource been justi. 
fiable ? How much did even the senate admire that efibrt of 
courage, which enabled the consul Yaro to survive his defeat ? 
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For what reasons did so many generals Tolnntarilj surrender 
thetnsdves to thdr enemies, they to whom ignominy was so 
idreadfal^ and who were so little afraid of dying ? It was be- 
canse they considered their blood, their life, and their latest 
breath, as.deToted to their country ; and neither shame nor 

"^ ' ' - jnisfOrtnne could ^ssnade them from tiiis sacred duty. But 
when the laws were subrerted, and tlie state became a prey 
to tyranny, the dtijsens resumed their natural liberty, and 
the right they had orer their own lives. When Rome was 
MO jDKHre, it was lawful for the Romans to gire up their lives ; 
they had discharged their duties mi earth ; they had no longer 
any country to defend : they were therefore, at liberty to &• 
pose of their lives, and to obtain that freedom for themselves, 
which they could not recover for their country. After haping 

I spent their days in the service of expiring Rome, and in 

fighting for tiie.defence of Jts laws, they died great and vir- 
tuous, as they had Mved, and their death was an additional 
tribute to the glory of the Roman name, since none of them 

' beheld a sight above all others most dishonourable, that of a 

true citizen stooping to an usurper. 
^ But thou, what art thou? What hast thou done ? Dost 

thou think to excuse thyself on account of thy obscurity ? 
Does thy weakness exempt thee from thy. duty, and because 
^tt hast neither- rank nor distinction in thy. country, art 
thou less subject to the laws ? It becomes you-vastly.to pre- 
sume i.o talk of dying, while you owe the service of your life 
to your equals. — Know, that a death, such .as you meditate^ 
is shameful and surreptitious. It is a theft . committed on 
mankind in general. Before you quit life, return the bene- 
fits you have received from every individual. But, you say, 
I have no attachments ; I am useless in the worid. O thou 
young philosopher ! art thou ignorant that thou canst not 
move a single step without finding some duty to fulfil \ and 
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<tihat ertijftiaiK is nselbl to soci^ty^' et'dti by iB€sm of £»_ 
exbtence aloae* ? : .* ^ 

Hear me', thoii nsh yimngiOxatl thou art dear.to me. 1 
coBuniserate th^ errors*' If. the leaft seHse of virttie still .rew 
maim in Hxy breast^ attend^ aftd let me t«aci. thee to be 
:rconciled to Ufe.*-- Whenofev thou art tempted to ^flit U, say. 
to dijfEsetf-*-^^^ L^t vm at least do -one good action beloi«e I 
die." , Then go ia seareh for oae in a state of iadlgeiicey. 
whom thou ma^st reiiere ; lor oae under mMoxtune^y whom 
ihoii mayest comfovt ; for oaie under oppf essioo, whom tfaoii 
nn^yest defend. Introdttce ifte to- those unhappy wret^s 
whom my rank keeps at a distance. Do not be afraid of 
SDisusIag my purse, or my credit : make free witk them l 
diatviJbuttt my fortune ; make mo nch^ If this eonsideration 
ceslrains yon to«day,. it will .restrain yoo to^qiorrow ^ if tou 
morrow, ' it wjll restrain yim all your life* If it has no 

LIMwer to restrain you^ die ! yon are below ray. cajre. 
^^* • * * • 



LETTER CXVI. 

,' FAOM LORD B-0-. 

t CANNOT, i|iy dear friend, embrace yon to.day, as I wa» 
ifi hopes I should ; being detained two da3rs longer at Keni 
tkag^ath, It is the way of the court to be rery busy doing 
nothing, and all aH^vs ran in a constant sirf cession without 
l^iog diipaitched. The business which has confined me here 
eight days, migkt have been concluded in two bonrs ; bnt as th« 
ehief concern of 4he ministry is to preserre an air of business/ 
they waste more, iime in pitting »e off than it would cost 
them to dispatch me^ My impatience, which is rail^er too 
evident, does not contribute to shorten the delay* Yoni 
<i»«ir. that the cpnrt is not rafted to my turn. I find it mote 
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intoleralyie sliio^ we bave Kred together, tod i liad ^titer's 
Inndrecl fintiefl share your mriattcholy) tlan be pelivred witk 
tfiieknared tr^ckabdiiDd in ibis country.' " V - 

• < NerertbeleM, in coav^sing iri^ these Imsy IhigSMrdirj a 

* thought struck me wilb regard t* yoil, and I dnfy wait jma 
' cmiseiit ta dispose of ^o« to1id?^Eitafe; I percelfe that, in 
' sftoggling with jOor aflsctioti,- you swffer boftb fioni yoat 

lAieasifiefls of nind^ .afid from your resisiance. If 'yon -Jvre 

determined to Kto and oyercoKeit, )^tt have formed tida na 

solution Jess in confqjrmity to the dictates of reason and 

-honour, than in compiian^ire tdtfi ymir friends. But this is 

' not endVigh j Yon must recorer th6 telidi of life to discharge 

its duties as you ought ; for with so much fndifference about 

every thing, you will succeed in nolthing. ' TVeroay both of 

•Ii9 talk as we wiU^ bdt r^son atone wHi ^rer restore y^ to 

yoaf reason. , It i» ofcefsi^y th«t a multiplicity 0! ne^ and 

striking objects should in son^e measure withdraw- yo^ fssoB^ 

thai* intention which your ihind fixes solely on one object of 

its affections. To recoye^ yourself, you must be detached 

from inward reflection, uid nptlung but the agitation of a 

busy life can restore you to serenity. - . *J 

An opportunity offers fcr this purpose, which is not to be 
disre^^dedVa greet atad noble ettterpaiae k q» foo^ ind 
jnek « one a$ has not bean equalled £»r ages. It depends oft 
jmok to be a spectator and assiataat ia it. Yon will m^ ihrn 
gaandest a^bt.whteh the ^e of nHoaenrcr beiMsl^and ydni 
turn for observation will he abvndmtlj gk«tified. Your apu 
pointeest will be honouriyi)Ie, ^d, with the taleatft ya« lire 
inkier el^ wiH only reqoire courage and good hoaUJu Yoft 
wttl fiiid ^ aMe^ded with more danger IBan coBfinemeiity 
wikk will make it moie agreealde to yon; and^ ia feia 
words, yottr.engageoaent will not be for any long time« I: 
camot gfare yoB further infi»na|lioa at prasent ; tecaosetftoa 
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scheme, vhich is almost ripe for discovery, is neyertheless a 
secret) with which I am not acquidnted in all its patrticulars. 
I will onlj odd/ that if yon decline this lucky and extraordi- 
nary opportunity, you will, probably, nerer recover it 
again, and will regret it as long as you live. 

I have ordered my servant, who is the bearer of this letter, 
to find you out wherever you are, and not to return without 
a line ; for the affidr requires dispatch, and I must give aa 
answer before I leave tiiis place. 



LETTEa cxyu. 

ANSWERr 

* Do, my Lord, dispose of me ; I will agree to whatever 
^ou propose. Till I am worthy to serve you, at least I 
claim the merit of obeying you. 



LETTER CXVIII. 

FBOM LORD B— -*. 

SiNCS you approve of the thought I suggested, I will not 
delay a minute to acquunt you tliat every tiling is conclnded, 
and to explun to you the nature of the engagemmt I have 
entered into, in pursuance of the authority yom gave me to 
make the agreement on your behalf. . 

You know that a squadron of five men of war is equipped 
at Plymouth, and that they are ready to set sail. The com. 
modore is Mr. Georf e Anson, a brave and experienced 
<»ffice.r,' and an old friend of mine. It is destined for tfaa 
South^ea, whitiier ft is to sail through the Straits of Le 
Maire, and to come-back by the EastJndies. Yon see, 
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therefore, that the pbject is no less than to make the tour of 
the world, an expedition which, it. is imagined, will take up 
three years. I could hare entered 70a as a Tolunteer ; bat 
to giye you more importance among the crew, I have ob* 
tained the addition of a title for you, and you stand on the 
list in the capacity of engineer of the land-forces : this will 
be more suitable to you, because, having followed the bent 
of your genius from your firsi outset in the world, I know 
youmadeit your early study. . , 

I propose to return to London to.morrow*, to present 
you to Mr. Anson within two. days. . In the meantime, take 
care to get your equipage ready, and provide. yourself witk 
hooks and instruments ; for the embarkation is ready, and 
only waits for sailing orders. My dear frienid, I hope that 
God w^ill bring you back from this long voyage in full health 
of mind and body, and that at your return we shall meet 
never to part again. 



/ 



LETTER CXIX. 

TO MBSi ORBE. 

My dear and lovely cousio, I am preparing to make the 
tour of the world ; I am going intd another hemisphere, in 
pursuit of that peace which I could not eujoy in this ! Fool 
that I am ! I am going to wander over the universe, without 
being able to find one place where my heart can rest. I am 
going to find a retreat from the world, where I may be at a 

' * I do not rightly understand this : Kensington not being above 
a mile and a half from London^' the noMemen who go to court do 

not lie there ; yet Lord B tells us he was obliged to stay thieiia 

J know not how many days. 
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distance fiom you* J Bat it becomes nie to regard the i^ill df 
ft friend, abene&ctwr, a &ther. Wiiiiottt tbe smallest hopes 
el a core, at least I will take pains for k ; Eloisa and yirtiit 
pe^ive the sacrificer In three hours time I shall be at the 
■lercj- of tlie winds ; in three days I shall lose sight of £«• 
rope; in three months I diall be in unknown seas, ra^g 
with perpetual tempests; in three years perhi^ . . • ... 
How dreadful is the thought of never seeing you morel; 
Alas ! the greatest danger is in my own breast ; for, what, 
ever may be my fate, } am resolved, I swear, that you shall 
see me worthy to i^pear in your sight, or you shall never be* 
hold me more. 

Lord B , who is on his return to Rome, will deliver 

this, letter in his way, and acquaint you with all particulars 
ooneeming me.- You are acquainted with hie disposition) 
Mmd you will easity gmess at those circumstnaces whitb he 
does not choose to communicate. You was once no stran* . 
ger to mine ; therefore, you may likewise form some judg. 
ment of those things which I do not care to -relate myself. . 

Your friend, I hear, lias the happineis to be a mother > as 
well as yourself. Ought she then to be . . . . . O ineio. 
rable Heaven! . . . ^ .. O mjr modper I why did Heaven 
in its wradi grant you a son ?•.... . 

I must conclude : I feel that I must; FareweD, ye pure 
and celestial souls! farewell, ye tender and inseparable 
friends, the best women on earth ! Each of you is the only, 
object worthy of the other's affections. . May you mutually 
Contribute to each other's happiness ! Deign now and then to 
£all to mind the memory of an unfortunate wretch, who only 
existed to share with you every sentiment of his soul, and 
who /ceased to live the moment he was drrided from you. 
If tMreff^**^ ••••.» I hear the signal, and the shouts of 
the sailors . The wind blows strong^ and tiie saila w» spread* 



IlduH cm bcMird ; I miistbe gone. Thou Tflst and immensci 
ijeo?, vrhichy perbiaps, wilt hnrf me beneath thy wares^^! Oh ! 
that upon thy ^weHiiig surge I could recoTer that calm whicH 
ha^ fbrsakefti itty tronhled sonl ! ' 



LETTER CXX. 

; FROM MRS. WOLMAR TO MRS. ORBE. 

■ ' ' ' » 

. Howtediott» is yonr Btay ! This goiag backiirard and for^ 
ward is very dimgreeiible^ How many hMrs are iost hafar* 
yottretern to the place where yoa 0«ght to reaiaiii for ewewj 
and, therefore, how much worse is it for you ever to g^ 
away I The idea of seeing yovfov so 4Bh0rt a time takes fmnii 
the pleaaiire of your Gompaay.*-Do not yow peccme^ thi^ 
by residing at your own house and mine alternately, you ar^ 
in fact, 'ttt hoBBie ia neithet, and cannot jou covtrive seme 
means by which you may make your abode ia botii at onoe i 
. Whatare we doing, my dear oouain ? How niany pt ecifMiit 
momenis we kMe^ when we have noaie to was^e ! Yearti steal 
upon us ; youth begina to vanish ; life slides aw»y inq^ceep^ 
tibly; its momentary bliss is in our possession, aidwer«. 
lase to es^y it ! l>oy«areaoUeet the time when we were y at 
girls, those early days so agieeable.aod ddightful^ whicbsm 
4»ther time of life aibvds, and which the mind witii ao auach 
'^Acuity forgeis I How ofHen, .when we wese ol^ed to part^ 
for m few days, or even for a few hours, have we sadlf ens. 
*biaaed.each o4her, ind .iwwed that .when, we wore omr own 
siatreaaear we wduld never.be asunder. ! Wb al» now mar own 
.nistMises^ and jietwe pass one half of 4he year at a dbtanee 
fyomm^ o^ue« . Ia;tii«aour afectioniiavalEcr?. Mj dear 
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and tender frigid, we are both sensible how much time^ ha« 
bit, and your kindness, have rendered onr attachment mere 
strong and mdissolable. As to mjself, jonr absence daily 
becomes more insupportable, and I can no longer liye lor a 
moment without you. The progress of onr friendship is more 
natural than it appears to he; it is founded not only on 
a similarity of character, but of condition. As we adyance 
in years, our affections begin to centre in one point. We 
eyery day lose something that was dear to us, which we can 
never replace— Thus we perish by degrees, till at length, be. 
ing wholly devoted to ^elf.love, we lose life and sensibility, 
eyen before our existence ceases. But a susceptible mind 
arms itself with all its force against this anticipated death : 
when a chilliness begins to sei^e the extremities, it jpoUects all 
the genial warmth of nature round its own centre ; the more « 
connexions it loses, the closer it cleayes to those which remain, 
and all its former ties are combined to attach it to the last ob- 
ject. 

This is what, young as I am, I seem to experience. Ah ! 
my dear, my poor heart has often been too susceptible of tender 
impressions 1 It was so early exhausted, that it grew old be. 
lore its time ; and so many different affections haye absorbed 
it to that degree, that it has no room for any new attachments. 
You haye known me in the successiye capacities of a daughter^ 
a friend, a mistress, a wife, and a mother. You know how 
^ery character has been dear to me 1 Some of these connec* 
tioos are utterly destroyed, others are weakened* My mo* 
ther, my affectionate mother is no more ; tears are the only 
tribute I can pay to her memory, and I do but half enjoy the 
most agveeable sensations of nature. As to love, H is whol. 
ly extnguished, it is dead for ever, and has left a yaimncy In 
my heart which will neyer be filled up again. We haye lost 
your good andwo^y hnsbaad, whom I Joyed as *the dear 
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part of yourself, aad wfto was so well deserriog of youw 
friendship and tenderness. If my bojs were grown op, ma« 
ternal affection might supplj these yacaaeies, bot that affiec.^ 
tion, like all others, has need of participation, and what re. 
turn can a mother expect from a chiid onljr four or fire years 
old ? Our children are dear to us long before they are sensi. 
ble of our ioTe, or capable of returmkigit; and yet how 
much we want to express the extravagance of our fondness to 
some one who can enter into our affection 1 My husband 
k>Tes them, but not with that degree of sensibility I could 
wish ; he is not intoxicated with fondness as I am ! his ten* 
derness for them is too rational: I woi^d have it to be more 
lively and more like my own. In short, I want a friewl, a 
mothei^ who can be as extravagantly fond of my children, 
and her Own, as myself^ In a word the fondness of a 
motlier makes the company of a friend more necessary to 
me, that I may eiyoy the pleasure of talking continually about 
my children, without being troublesome. I feel double the 
pleasure ia the caresses of my little Marcrilinus, when I see 
that you share it with me. When I embrace your daughter, 
I fancy that I press you to my bosom. We have observed a 
hundred times, on seeing, our little cherubs at play together, 
that the union of our affections has so united them, that we 
have not been able to distinguish to which of us they severally 
belonged. 

This is not all : I have powerful reasons for desiring to have 
you always near me, and your absence is pdunful to me ia 
more reiqpects than one. Think on my aiversion to all hypo* 
crisy, and reflect on ,the continual reserve ia whidi I have 
lived iqiwards of six years towards the man whom I love above 
all others in the world. My odious secret oppresses me more 
and more^ and my doty to reveal it set ms every day more in* 
dispensable* . The more I am prompted by honour to disctos«^ 
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h, the more I tfm obliged by prudence to Qonceal it/ Com; 
•ider wbat a horrid state H is^ for ft wife to catr ry mistnist, 
lUflehood, and fear^ eyem to her kiMband's at ms ; to be alrdid 
of openkig her heart to hiiii who is master of if, and to con. 
ceal one balf of my life, to enmre the peace of ih^ other. 
Good God I from whom do I conceal my Becret thoughts/ and 
hide the recesses of » soul with which be has so mach reason io 

m 

be satiaied ? From my Woha4r, my hnsbswd ! and the most 
worthy husband with which He»veit ever rewarded the virtne 
of nosilllied chastity. Having deceived him once, I am 
obliged to coiiMnue the deceit, and bear the mortification of 
finding myielf naworthy of all the kindness he expresses.-— 
My heart is afraid to receive any testimony oi his esteem, 
h»most tender caaresses make me blush, and my conscience 
interprets all his mtirks-. of respect and attention iiito sym- 
ptoms of refHroachand disdttD. It is a croel pain constantly 
ta harbour tiiur remorse, which tells. me that he mistakes the 
object <^ his esteem. Ah ! if he but knew me, he would not 
nsc me tiras t^enderly S No, I cannot endure tins horrid state : 
I jon never ahMie with that worthy man, but I am ready ta 
fidl on my knees before him, to confess my fault, and to ex* 
pire at his feet with grief and shame, ^ 
^ Nev^thdess, the reasons which at first restrained me, ac. 
quire fresh strength every day, and every motive which tnigh't 
induce me to make the declaration, conspires to enjoin me 
silence. . Wh^a I consider* the peaceable and tranquil state'of 
eur famify, I cannot refl^ect without horror what an irrepa. 
yatale disturbance might be occasioned by a single word. 
Aflto'r six years passed in perfect union, shall I venture tx» 
distorb the peace of se ge^id and discreet a husband, who has 
Ho otiier will HhsuBk that of his happy wife, no other pleasure 
than to -see ordfr and tranquiUity throughout his femily I 
S^tftrl afflict with 4onM»tic broiU an aged father, who a^- 
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pen,Ti io he so c^nt^nted, aad so diHtghted wttb the faappineM 
of his daughter and his friend ? Shall I expose mj dtor cidl« 
dren, those Jo^elf aad promisiDg infants, to haye their edn* 
cation neglected and i^amefally slighted, to become the me* 
laneholf Tictims of fomily discord, betveen a fatiier insflaraed 
With jnst indignation, tortured widi jealousy, and an nnlor. 
tunate and guilty mother, always bathed in tearfr ? I know 
what M. Wolmar is, now he esteems his w^e ; btit how 
do. I know nrhat he wiB be when he no longer regsirds , 
her? Perhaps he seems calm and moderate, because Mt 
predominant . passion has had no room to 'display itself* 
Perhaps lie would be "as violent in the impetuosity of his anger^ 
^ he is gentle and composed, noi^ he has nothing to pro« 
Tokehim. ; 

: If 1 owe such regard to every one about me, is not some. 

thing likewise due to myself ? Does not a yirtuous; and re«. 

- gular course- of life for six years obliterate, In some inea. 

' su)*e, the eirors of youth, and am I still obliged to undergo 

Ibe punishment of a failing which I have so long lamented ? : 

I confess, my dear cousin, that I look backwards with reluc 

' tance ; the reflection humbles me to that degree, that it dts* 

{urits me, and I am too susceptible of shame, tor endure the 

idea, without falling into a kind of despair. I must refled;, 

on the time which has passed since my marriage, in order to 

I, 

recbyer myself. My present situation inspires me with aeon* 
fidenc^, of which those disagreeable reflections would depiiTO 
me.- I love to nourish in my breast these returning senti^ 
ihents of honour ; the rank of a wife and mother exalts m|r 
Soul, and supports me against the remorse of my former con* 
dition. When I riew my children and their fiUher about 
me, I fancy that every thing breathes an air of vil'tue, and 
they banish from my mind the dis^eeable rememlMiuiGe of 
my former frailties. Their innocence is the aeci>rity of mine ; 
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tfaej become dcmner to me, by being the Instruments of my 
reformation ; aad i think on the violation of honour with 
' such horror, that I can scarce believe myself the same per. 
son who formerly was capable of forgetting its precepts. I 
{lerceive myself so different from what I was, so confirmed 
in my present state, that I am almost induced to consider 
what I have to declare, as a confession which does not concern 
me, and which I am not obliged to make. 

Such is the state of anxi€47 and uncertunty in which I am 
continually fluctuating in your absence. Do you know what 
may be the consequence of this one day or other? My father 
is soon to set out for Berne, and is determined not to return 
till he has put an end to a tedious law-suit ; not being willing 
to leave us the trouble of concluding it, and perhaps doubtiiig 
our zeal in the prosecution of it. In the mean time, between 
his departure and his return, I shall be alone with my hus. 
band, and I perceive that it will then be impossible for me 
to keep the fatal secret any longer. When we have compaj. 
ny, you know M. Wolmar often chooses to retire, kad take 
a solitary walk : he chats with the peasants; he inquires into 
their situation ; he examines the conditions of their grounds ; 
and assists them, if they require it, boiJi with his purse and 
his advice. But when we are alone, he never walks wiiJiout 
me ; lie seldom leaves his wife and chil<lren, but enters into 
tiieir little amusements With such an amiable simplicity, that 
on these occasions, I always feel a more than common tender, 
nessforhim. In these tender moments my reserve is in so 
much more danger, as he himself frequently gives me oppor. 
tunitfes of throwing it aside, and has a hundred times held 
conversation with me which seemed to excite me to confi* 
dence. I perceive that, sooner or later, I must disclose my 
mind to him ; but since you would have the confession con* 
certed between us, and made with all the precaution whicb 
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{Siscretion requires, retarn to me immediate^, or I can answer 
for nothing. ^ 

My dear friend, I most conclude, and yet what I had to ( 
add is of such importance, that you * must allow me a few 
words more, ITou are not only of senrice to me when I am 
widi my children and my husband, but above all when I am 
alone with poor Eloisa : solitude is more dangerous, because 
it grows agreeable to me, and I court it without intending it. 
It is not, as you are sensible, that my heart still smarts with 
the pain of its former wounds — no, they are cured — I per. 
ceiTC that they are — I am very certain, I dare believe myself 
Tirtnons. I am under no apprehensions about the present ; 
it is the time past which torments me. There are some reflec. 
tions as dreadful as the origiiial sensation ; the recollection 
moves us ; we are ashamed to find that we shed tears, and we 
do, but weep the more. Thej are tears of con^assion, regret, 
and repentuice ; love has no share in them : I no longer har« 
bour the least spark of love ; but I lament the mischiefs it 
has occasioned ; I bewail the fate of a worthy man, who has 
been bereft of peace, and perhaps of life, by gratifying an 
indiscr^t passion. Alas! he has undoubtedlj perished in 
this long andjdangerous voyage, which he undertook out of 
despair. If he was living, he would send us tidings from the 
farthest part of the world ; near four years have elapsed 
since his departure. They say tiie squaSrbnTljffTSoard of 
which he is, has suffered a thousand disasters ; that it hath lost 
three fourths of its crew ; that seversd ships have gone to the 
bottom, and that no one can tell what has become of the rest* 
He is no more i he is no more \ A secret foreboding tells me 
so. The unfortunate wretch has not been spared any more 
tiian so many others. The distresses of his voyage^ and mo- 
lanchoiy, still more fatal than all, have shortened his daysw 
Thus vanishes every thing which glitters fbr a while on earth. 
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The reproiich ef biiriiig occasioDetd the dehih of a worthy- soaii 
was all that was wanting to complete the tonnents of mjF 
i^^nBcieQce* With ^vhat a soul was h^ endued ! howsuscep. 
iible of the tenderest love ! He deserved to live { 

I try in Tain to dissipate these melancholy ideas ; but they 
return ever minute, in spite of me. Your friend requires 
your assistaace^ to enable her to banish, or to moderate 
them; and since I caiinot forget this unfortunate man, I. 
had raither talk of him with you, than think of him by mjm 
self. 

, You see how many reasons concur to make your company 
continually necessary to me. If you, who have beei^ more 
discreet and fortunate, are hot moved by the same reasons^ 
yet does not your inclination persuade you «f the same ne» 
cessity ? If it is true that you will never uiarry i^u, having 
$0 little satisfaction in your family, what house can be moje 
convenient for you than ynine ? For my part, I am in pun, 
as I know what you endure in your own ! for, notwitlw 
standing your dissimulatioo, I am no stranger to your 
manner of living, and I am not to be 4aped by those gay 
asrs which you affected to display at Clarens. You have 
often reproached me with my faiiiiigfi ; and I have a very 
great one to reproach you with in your turn ; which is, that 
your grief is too solitary and copfined* You get into a cor« 
her to indulge your affliction, as if yon were ashamed to 
weep before your friend, Clara, I do not like this. I am 
not ungenerous like yOu ; I do no^ condemn your tears. I 
would not have you cease at the end of two or ten years, of 
while you live, to honour the memory of so teuder a husband; 
but I blame you, that after having passed the best of youf 
days in weeping with your Eloisa, you rob her of tha plea« 
sure of weeping in her turn with you, aqd of w-ashing away^ 
by more honourable tears, the Joaadal of those which sh0 
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Aed' in jonr 1k>8MB« If yon are ssbsmejl of ytovr grief, you 
«re a stra nge r to real affliction! If yon find a kind of plea- 
sure in .lt| why will yon not let me partake of it ? Are you 
ignorant that a participation of aiflfections commanicates a 
•oft and afiectiag quality to melancholy, wfakh content nerer 
feels? And was not friendship particularly designed to alle« 
viate the evils of the wretched, and lessen their pains ? 

Su<^, my dear, are the reflections you ought to in* 
dnlge ; to which I must add, that when I propose your 
conuBg to live widi me, I make the proposal no less in my 
husband's name than my own. He has often expressed his 
surprise, and eyen been offended, that two such intimates as 
we should live asunder : he assures me that he has told you 
so, and he is not a man who talks inadvertently. I do not 
know what resolution you will take with respect to these 
proposals ; I have reason to hope that it will be such as I 
could wish. However it be, mine is fixed and unalterable.-— 
I have not forgotten the time when you would have followed 
me tp England. My incomparable friend ! it is now my 
turn. You know my' dislike of the town, my taste for the 
country, for rural occupations, and how strongly a residence 
of three years has attached me to my house at Clarens. You 
are no stracnger likewise to the trouble of removing a whole 
fuyiy, and you. are sensible that it would be abusing my 
Mher's good-nature to oblige him to move so. often. There* 
fore, if you will not leave your family, and come to govern 
mine, I am determined to take a house at Lausanne, where 
we win all Uve witii you. — Prepare yourself, therefore; 
every thing requires it ; my inclination, my duty, my hap- 
piness. The security of my honour, the recovery of my 
reason, my condition, my husband, my children, myself, I 
owe all to you; I am indebted to you for all the blessings I 
enjoy ; I see nothing but- what reminds me of your goodness,^ 
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and without 7011 1 am nothing. Come then, my mnch loTed 

friend, my guardian angel ; come and enjoy the work of your 

own handa; come and gatherifae fruits of your benevolence. 

/ Let us have but one family, as we have but one soul to cherish 

; it ; you shall superintend the education of my sons, and I 

will take care of your daughter ; we will share the mater. 

nal duties between usy and make our jdeasure double. We 

will r&ise our minds together to the contemplation of that 

Being, who purified mine by means of your endeavours ; and 

liaving nothing more to hope for in this life, we will quietly 

wait for the next, in the bosom of innocence and friendship. 



LETTER CXXL 

ANSWER. 

Goon Heaven ! my dear cousin, how I am delighted with 

your letter ! Thou lovely preacher ! Lovely indeed : 

but in the preaching strain nevertheless. What a charming 
peroration ! A perfect model of ancient oratory. The Athe* 
hian architect 1 •••••• That florid speaker! You re- 
member him •••••• In your old Plutarch >••••• Pompous 

descriptions, superb temple • When he had finished his 

harangue,' comes another ; a plain man ; with a grave, so* 

ber, and unaffected air who answered as your cousin 

Clara might do • • • • • • with a low, hollow, and deep tone 

• All thai he has said^ I will do* — Here he ended, 

and the assembly rang with applause ! Peace to the man of 
words. My dear, we may be considered in the light of these 
twb architects ; and the temple in question Is that of Friend* 
Ship. 
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.' But let us recapitulate ail the fine thiogs you have said to 
me. First, that we lored each other ; secondly, that my 
company was necessary to you ; thirdly, that yours jras oe;. 
cessary to me, likewise ; and lastly, that as it • was in 4mt 
power to live together the rest of our days, we ought to do 
it. And you have really discovered all this without a guide. 
In truth, thou art a woman of Tast eloquence ! Well, but Jet 
tne tell you how I was employed on my part, wlule you was 
composing this sublime epistle. After that, I will leave 
you to judge, whether what you say, or what I do, is most to 
the purpose, 

I had no sooner lost my husband, than you supplied the 
vacancy he had left in my heart. While he was living^ he 
shared my affections with you : when he was gone, I was 
yours entirely, and* as you observe, with respect to the con- 
formity of friendship and maternal affection, my daughter 
was an additional tie to unite us. I not only determined, 
from that time, to pass my days with you, but I formed a 
more enlarged plan. The more effectually to blend our two 
families into one, I proposed, on a supposition that all cir- 
cumstances prove agreeable, to marry my daughter some day 
or other to your eldest son, and the name of husband, assu- 
med in jest, seemed to be a lucky omen of his taking it one day 
in earnest. 

With tills view, I endeavoured immediately to put an end' 
to the trouble of a contested inheritance ; and finding that 
my circumstances enabled me to sacrifice some part of my 
claim in order to settle the rest,. I thought of nothing but 
placing my daughter's fortune in some sure funds, where it 
might be secure from any apprehensions of a lawsuit. You 
know that I am whimsical in most things ; my whim in this 
was to surprize you. I intended tq come into your room one 
morning early, with my child in one hand, and the parchment 
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in the other ; and to have presented them both to yoa, with 
a fine compliment on committing to ycfcr care the mother, the 
daughter, and their effects, that is to say, my child's fortune. 
Gorern her, I proposed to have said, as best suits the inte* 
rest of your son ; for, from henceforwards, it is your con- 
cern and his ; for my own part, I shall trouble mysdf about 
her no longer. 

Full of this pleasing idea, it was necessary for me to open 
my mind to somebody who might assist me to execute my pro. 
ject. Guess now whom I chose for a confidant ? One M, 
Wolmar. Should you not know him ? <^ My husband, cou. 
sin." Yes, your husband, cousin. The very man from 
whom you make such a difficulty of concealing a secret^ 
which it is of consequence to him never to know, is he who 
has kept a secret from you, the discovery of which would 
have given you so much pleasure. This was the true subject 
of all that mysterious conversation between us, about which 
you used to banter us with so much humour. You see what 
hypocrites these husbands are. Is it not very droll in them 
to accuse us of dissimulation ? But I required much more of 
your husband. I perceived that you had the same plan which 
1 had in view, but yon kept it more to yourself, as one w)io 
did not care to communicate her thoughts, tifl she was led 
to the discovery. With an intent, therefore, to make your 
surprise more agreeable, I would have had him, when you 
proposed our living together, to have seemed as if he disap. 
proved of your eagerness, and to have given his consent with 
reluctance. To this he made me an answer, which I well re- 
member, and which you ought never to forget : for since the 
first existence of husbands^ I doubt whether any one of them 
ever made such an answer before. It was as follows^: <^ My 
" dear little cousin, I know El<nsa« •••••! know her well 
'^ • better than she imagines, periiaps, •••••• her gene- 
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^< rosity of lieart is so great, that what she desires, ought not 
« to be refused, and her sensibility is too strong to bear ade. 
<< nial, without being afflicted. During these &ve years that 
^^ we hate been married, I do not know that I have given 
^^ her the least uneasiness ; and I hope to die without ever 
^^ being the cause of her feeling a moment's inquietude," 
Cousin, reflect on this : this i» the husband whose peace of 
mind you are incessantly meditating to disturb. 

For* my part, I had less delicacy, or more gentleness of 
disposition, and I so naturally diverted the conversation to 
which yonr affection so frequently led you, that as yon could 
not tax me with coldness or indifference towards you, yon 
took it into your head that I had a second marriage in view, 
and that I loved you better than any thing, except a husband. 
You see, my dear child, your inmost thoughts do not 
escape me. I gness yonr meaning, I penetrate your designs ; 
I enter into the bottom of your soul, and for that reason I 
have always adored you. This suspicion, which so oppor- 
tunely led you into a mistake, appeared to me well worth 
encouraging. I took upon me tQ play the part of the coquet, 
tish widow, which I acted so well as to deceive even you. It 
is a part for which I have more talents than inclination. I 
skilfully employed that piquant air which I know hbw to 
put on, and with which I have entertained myself in making 
a jest of more than one young coxcomb. You- have been 
absoltttdiy the dope of my affectation, and you thought me in 
haste to supply the plftc^ of a man, to whom of all others it 
wouhi be most difficult to fit a succenor. But I am too in* 
genndus to play the counterfeit long, and yonr apprehensions 
were soon removed. But to confirm you the more, I will 
explain to you my real sentiments on that head* 

I have told you a hundred times, when I was a maid that 
I waa never designed for a wife. Had my deterttiinatlon de« 
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ponded on mjself alone, I should never have married. But 
our sex cannot purchase liberty but by slavery ; and, before 
we can become our own mistresses, we must begin by being 
servants. Though my father did not confiue me, I was not, 
without uneasiness in my family. To free myself from that 
vexation, tiierefore, I married Mr. Orbe. He was such a 
worthy man, and loved me with such tenderness, that I most 
sincerely loved him in my turn. Experience gave me a moce 
advantageous opinion of marriage than I had conceived of it, 
and effaced those ill impressions I had received from Challiot. 
Mr. Orbe made me happy, and did not repent his endear 
vourSi I should have discharged my daty with ajay other j 
but I should have vexed him, and I am sensible that nothing 
but so good k husband could have made me a tolerable wife. 
Would you think that even this afforded me matter of com. 
plaint ? My dear, we loved each other too affectionately ; 
we were never gay. A slighter friendship would have been 
more uprightly ; I should even have preferred it ; and I 
think I should have chosen to have lived with less content, if 
I could have laughed oftener. 

Add to this, that the particular circumstances of your si. 
tuation gave me uneasiness. I need not remind you of the 
dangers to which an unruly passion exposed you. I reflect 
on^ them with horror. If you had only . haaarded your life, 
perhaps I might have retained some remains of gaiety ; but 
terror and grief pierced my soul, and till I saw you married, 
I did not enjoy one moment of real pleasure. You are nv 
stranger to my- affliction at that time ; you felt it, . It had 
great influence over your good disposition, and I shall always 
bless those fortunate tears, which were probably the occasioR 
of your return to virtue. 

In this manner I passed all the time that I lived with my 
hiifiband. Since it )ias pkased the Almighty to take him fvon 
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me, jadge whether I can hope to find another so mnch to my 
mind, and whether I have any temptation to make the expe.' 
riment? No, coosin, matrimony is too serloas'a state for me ; 
its gravity does not suit with my humour ; It makes me dull, 
and sits awkwardly upon me ; not to mention that all COn. 
straint whatever is intolerable to me. Consider you who 
know me, what charms can an attachment have in my eyes,- 
during which, for seven years together, I have not laughed 
seven times heartily! I do not propose, like you, to turn 
matron at eight-and-twenty. I find myself a smart little 
widow, JUkely^ to get a husband still, and I think tiiat if I 
were a^ man^ I should have no objection to such a one as my. 
8elf._ But to marry again, cousin ! Hear me ; I sincerely 
lament my poor husband ; I would' have given up one half of 
my days, to have passed the other half with him ; and, 
nevertheless, could he return to life, I should take him 
again for no other reason, than because I had taken him be* 
fore. 

I have declared to you my real intentions. If I have not 
been able to put them in execution, notwithstanding M. WoU 
mar's kind endeavours, it is because difficulties seem to in* 
crease, as my zeal to surmount tiiem strengthens. , But my 
zeal will always gain the ascendancy, and, before the sum^ 
mer is over, I hope to return to you for the remainder of my 
days, 

I must now vindicate myself from the reproach of con* 
cealing my uneasiness, and choosing to weep alone : I d6 
not deny it; and this is the way I spend the most agreeable 
time I pass here. I never enter my house, but I perceive 
some traces which remind me of him who made it agreeabte 
to me. I cannot take a step, I cannot view a single object^ 
without perceiving some signs of his tenderness and goodness 
^f heart ; and would you have my mind to be unaffected ? 

K4 
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Wliem I ftm Iievf , I am sensible of Bothing bvt the loss I hare 
SQsMoed. Wken I ant near ycni, I riew all tiie comfort I . 
hmm Ifift. Caa joti make your infioence over ray disposiHon 
a citee io. me 2 If . I weep m your absence, and langk in 
joni company, vb^ce proceeds tbe diiferenee ? Ungrateful 
wcman! it is bacanse you alleTiate all my afflictions, and I 
cannot grieve wbie I enjoy jroor society. 

Yon baTO saada greatdeal in fiivonr of onrlong friendship ; 
but I cannot pardon yon for omitting a circnmstsnce, that 
does memost bd&onr; -wMcb is, that I lore yon, though you 
edig^em« I Eloisa,^ you were bora to» rule. Your empire is 
more despotic tban any in tbe world* It extends eren orer 
the wHly : and I am sensible of it mora than any onev How 
happens it^ laj Elbisa ? We un both im tore wi^ rirf ue ; ho. 
nonr is equally dear to ns ; our talents are the same ; I hare 
?ery naar as mucb spirit as^ yon ; and am not less handsome : 
lamsen^Uaof all this, andyet^.notwit&standingall, yos 
prescribe to me, you overcome me, you cast me down, your 
genius cvushes miney mid I am sotiiing before you. Eren 
whUe yonw^naeng^ed inamattacbment ifiHk which you 
c^roacjhed yovttSeH^ and tiu^ I, wha had not copied your 
MUng, might haTO'tftlLen Um kad in my turn, yet tbe aseen. 
dancy ttitt remkinad in yon. The fraihy I condemned in 
y[Ou •pptiand to mt aknort in the light of a virtue ; I could 
scarce forbear admiring in you what I should have censured 
InanoUi^. Inshsit^ event at that, time, I nerer accosted 
jrnii wiibsttt a aanssble emotioa of involuntary respect ; and 
It is ceitain,. that notinng bat your gendeness and dffalMlity of 
manners could entitle me to the rank of .yonr friend : by 
mivtfe^ I oufM to* be yo«v servant. Explain this mystery if 
yen can ; te my part^ I am at a loss how to solve it. 
. But, after all^ I do in some measure conceife the reason, 
and I bdievo that I have eapbuned U befoie naw« T^# 
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reason is^ that yonr dliposidoa enliTeDd eveiy end vadisA 
you, and gires them a kind of new existence, for which they 
sre bound to adore yon, since they derire it entirely from you* 
It is trtte^ I have done you some signal services ; you have 
to often acknowledged them, that it is impossible for me to 
forget them. I cannot deny but that, without my assistance, 
you had been utterly undone. But what did i do, more 
than return the obligation I owed you? Is it possible to 
have a long acquaintance with you, without finding one's 
teind impressed with the charms of virtue, and the delights 
of friendship ? Do not yon know that you have power to 
arm in your defence every one who approaches .you^ and that 
I have no advantage whatever oter o&ers, but that of being, 
like the guards of Sesostris, of the same age and sex, and of 
having been broi^[ht up with you ? However it be, it is some 
comfort to Clara, that though sbe is of less estimation than 
Eloisa, yet, without Eloisa, she #onld be of less value still ; 
and, in short, to tell you the truth, I think that we stood in 
great need of each other, and that we should both have been 
losers if fate had parted ua. 

I am dnefly concerned, lest, #hite my affiurs detabi me 
here, you should discover yonr s^ret, which you are ev^y 
mnnite ready to disclose. . Consider, I entreat yon, tint 
tiiere are solid and powerfiil reasons for concealing it, an4 
that nothing but a mistaken principle can tempt you to 
reveal it Besides, our suspicion that it b no longer a secret 
fohim who is most interested in the discovery, is an addition, 
al argument against making any declaration without the 
greatest circumspection. Perhaps yoiir husband's reserve 
may serve as an example and a lesson to us : for in snck 
esses there is very often a great difference between pretend* 
ing to be ignorant of a thing, and being obliged to know it. 

K 5 
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SUiy^ therefore, I beseech you, till.we consult once more cph ^ 
ibis affiiir* If your apprehensions were well grounded, and 
jour lamented friend was no more, the best resolution. yon 
4^uld take, would be to let your hisj:ory and his misfortunes 
be buried together. If he is alive, as I hope he is, the case 
may be different; but let us wait till we are sure of the 
«Tent In every stale of the case, do not yon think that yon - 
ought to pay some regard to the advice of an unfortunate 
wretch, whose evils all spring from you ? 

With respect to the danger of solitude, I conceive, and 
cannot condemn your, fears, though I am persuaded that they 
are ill-founded. Your past terrors have made you fearful ; 
but I presage better of the time present, and you would be 
less apprehensive, if you had more reason to be so. But I 
cannot approve of your anxiety with regard to the fate of 
our. poor friend. Now yonr . affections have taken a difierei|t 
turn, believe me, he is as dear to me as to yourself. Never- 
theleas, I have forebodings quite contrary to yours, and more 
agreeable to reason. Lord B— has keard from him twice, 
and wrote to me on the receipt of the last letter, to acquaint 
me that he was in the South-Seas, and had already escaped all 
the dangers you apprehend. You know all this as well as I, 
and yet you are as uneasy as if yon were a stranger to these 
particular. . But there is a circumstance you are ignorant of, 
and of which I must inform you ; it is, that the ship on 
which he. is aboard was seen two months ago off* the Cana- 
ries, making sail for Europe. This is the account my father 
recebed from Holland, which he did not fail \o transmit to 
me ; for it his custom to be more punctual in informing me 
fOAceming public afi*airs, than in acquainting me with his 
own private concerns. My heart tells me that it will not be 
long before we hear news of our philosopher, and that yovc 
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tears wUl be dried up, unless, after haTing lamented him as 
dead, you should weep to find him alite. Buf, thank God,' 
you are no longer in danger from your former weakness. 

Deh ! foue or qui quel muer par un poco, 
CV € gia di piangere e di vher lauo ! 

Alas ! Vhat fclars sbjOuld heighteii your concerDi' ^ 
' So us'd in lisdess solitude to mourn ! ^ ^ rt 
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Tills is the sum of my answer. Your affectionate friend 
proposes and shares with you the agreeable expectation of a 
lasting re-union. You find that you are neither the first, nor 
the only author of this project ; and that the execution of it 
is more forward than you imagine. Hare patience, there, 
fore, my dear friend, for this summer. It is better to delay 
our meeting for some time, than to be under the necessity of 
]«rting again. 

Well, good madam, hare not I been as good as my word^ 
and is not my triumph cgmplete ? Come, fall on your knees, 
kiss this letter with respect, and humbly acknowledge, that, 
once in her life, at least, Eloisa Wolmar has been outdone 
in friendship. 



I LETTER CXXII. 



TO MRS. ORBE 



My dear cousin, my benefactress, my friend ! I come from 
tlie extremities of the earth, and bring a heart still full of 
affection for yon. I have crossed the line four times ; have 
trarersed the two hemispheres ; have seen the four quarters 
of the globe i its diameter has been between us : I haye 
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keai qait$ liHHid It^paAj^icoaiA notfflcapft froui yon. ootf 
omaeiit. It 19 iaTaijn ip, Sj Ucm tb^ck^isk of mt adoinitiBB ; 
ihe ioMig^ maie fleet tiuiii.<h#wiod% purMea «fli fren Htm 
end of the world ; and, whereTer we transport onrselyes^ 
we bear with us the idea hj whidi we are animaled* I ha?e 
endured a great deal ; I hare' seen others svtfermore. How 
many unhappy wretches have I seen perish ! Alas ! they ra» 

ted life at a high price! And yet I sunriyed them* 

Perhaps my condition was less to be pitied ; the miseries of 
ipy copftpanWna^ effected me more tiian my own., I am 
wretched here (said I to n)g^8elf,> bo^ there la a corner oC the 
earth where I am hagpy and tra«fml^^ and the prospect .of 
felicity^ beside the lake of Geneva,, made me amends tor 
what I suffer^ on the ocean«. J bare the pleasn^, on my 
letum^ to hare my hopea confirmed ; Lord B- « ioforma 
me^ that you both esjoy health and peace ; and that if yoK 
in particular haye lost the agreeable distinction of a wUe5 
you neTertheless retain the title . of a frkiid and motfaer, 
which may contribute to your happiness, . . 

% am at present too much in. haste to send you a detail: of 
my Toyage in this letter* I dare hope that 1 d»ll soon have 

a more couTenient opportunity ; meantime I must becwntent 

« 

to giye you a slight sketch, rather to excite than gratify your 
curiosity* I hare been near four years in making this im* 
mense tour, and returned in the same ship in which I set 
sail; the only one of the whole squadron, which we have 
brought back to England* 

I have seen South. America, that vast continent, which, for 
i^woA of arms,, has be^ obliged to sitbo^t to the Buropeans^ 
who hate made it a desert, ut order to secure tiieir dou^ioov 
I have seen the coasts of Brasil from whence .l^bon and 
London draw their treasnres, and where the ndserahle native* 
tread upon goAd and dsamonds^ wkhoul damg to by handa 
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<Mi tiiem for tttett owm use. I crMied^ in ndld weatker^ 
tkiNiestor^ mm voder tke Aatarctic circle, aand met with tlie 
flfioai horrible leaipetts ki tise Pacitc Ocean. 

E in fMT dMieto $o$to ignoto pfOo 
Fravai V endeJuUaci^ e U vento infido* 

Have brav'dthe unknown seas^ where, near the pole, 
mow fkilfiless whids^ and watres deceitful rofl. 

- i Ia^ eeeif, at ai diiitaiace, the abode of those supposed 
fjm^ wiM ire' tio otherwisifr greater than the rest of their 
iq^eeietfy that as the;f areiaorrecairrageotfs, and whomaintua 
thdr kidepeiid^tice moveby a fife of simpfieftj and frngalitf , 
tftaiflijr their extraordtearyHatttre, I made a residence of 
Urnse vewtitt fa a desert and delightfal island, which afforded 
aa a^eeaite and lirely represettfattoii of the prtmitire bean. 
tf #1 natare, aiid wldch seems ta be fixed at the extremity of 
the wovM, t» serte a» an asylvnr to Innocence and persecu- 
ted lofe ; bat tie greedy E^erropean indafges his bratal dis. 
pasidDn, Ml pfrerctotiiig the peaeefol Indian from resifing 
tlfere^ and does jiisdce on himself, Ij not nmking it his^ own 
abode. 

I latYe iee% is the rfters of Mesico ami Pero, ike same 
$mmm ag at Btaafi ; I Inre sera the few wretched inhabi. 
taarti^ the ftad remainil c^ two powerful nations, loaded with 
iiMM, igaofefAiy, and inisery, weeping in Hke midst of their 
pwcioos metals^ and reproacldng Heaven for having lavished 
socii treasares ttpon litem. I have seen the dreadfbi confla. 
griUion erf a lrio4e dfy, which perished in the fiames, with- 
out lavfiig' made aiky rei^tance or defence. Sach is the 
r%ht •f war among iSbe infeil^sent, humane, and refined 
Emrc^peami ! They are not satSsfied with doing the enemy all 
tlift misdiief from whence tiiey can reap any advantage, but 
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ihey veckon as clear gain all the destraction they can make 
among his possesswns. I have coasted along almost the 
whole western part of America, not without being struck 
with admiration, on beholding fifteen hundred leagues of coast, 
and the greatest sea in the world, under the dominion of a 
single potentate, who may be said to keep the keys of one 
hemisphere. 

After haying crossed this rast sea, I beheld a new scene on 
the other continent. I have seen the most numerous and 
most illustrious Aation in the world in subjecti<m to a hand* 
fnl of banditti ; I hare had near intercourse with this famous 
people, and I do not wonder that they are slaves. — As often 
conquered as attacked, they have always been a prey to the 
first invader, and possibly will be so to the end of the world. 
They are well suited to their servile state, since they have 
not the courage even to complain, l^hey are learned, lazy, 
hypocritical, and deceitful : they talk a great deal, without 
saying any thing to the purpose ; they are full of spirit with, 
out any genius ; they abound in signs, but are barren in 
ideas; they are polite, full of compliments, dexterous, 
crafty, and knavish ; they comprise all the duties of life in 
trifles ; all morality in grimace ; and have no other idea of 
humanity, than what consists in bows and salutations. I 
lande4 upon a second desert island, more unknown, more 
deHghtfttl still tlian the first, and where the most cruel acci. 
dent had like to liave confined us for ever. I was the only 
one, perhaps, whom so agreeable an exile did not terrify : am 
I not doomed to be an exile every where ? In this place of 
terror and delight I saw the attempts of hunum industry to 
disengage a civilized being from a solitude where he wants 
iliotiiing, and plunge him into an abyss of new necessities. 

. -On the vast ocean, where one would imagine men would 
be glad to meet with their own species, I have seen two great 
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Mps sail up to each other, jo|n, attack,. and fight together 
with faiy, as if that immense ^paee was too little for eiiliev 
of them* I hare seen them discharge flames and bnlkts 
against each other. In a figl(t which was not of long du- 
ration, I hare seen the picture of hell. I have heard the 
triumphant shouts of the conqueror drown the cries of the 
wounded, and the groans of the djing, I blushed to re. 
ceive my share of an immense plunder ; but receired it iii 
the nature of a trust, and as it was taken from the wretched, 
fa the wretched it shall be restored. 

* I hare seen Europe transported to the extremities of 
Africa, by the labours of that avaricious, patient, and indus-* 
trious people, who by time and persererance hare surmounted 
difficulties which all the heroism of other nations covld neTer 
OTercome. I haye seen those immense and miserable conn, 
tries, which seem destined to np other purpose than to tover 
the earth with herds of slaTCS. At tiieir vile appearance, I 
ttmied away my eyes, out of dindain, horror, and pity ; and 
on beholding one fourth part of my fellow creatures trans* 
fohned hito beasts, for the service of the rest, I conld oot 
foH>ear lamenting that I was fi man. 

Lastly, I beheld, in my fi^Uow tratellers, a bold- and in- 
trepid people, whose freedopi and example retriered, in' my 
opinion, the honour of the species ; a people who desfMsed 
pain and death, and who ^aded notliing but Irangtoand 
disquiet. In their commander, I beheld a captain, a soMier, 
a pilot, a prudent and grei^t man, and to say still more per. 

haps, a friend worthy of Lord B • But, tiironghont the 

whole world, I hue never met with any resemblance of Clara 
Orbe, or Eloisa Etange, or found one who could recompense 
a heart ' truly sensible of their worth for the loss, of their 
society. 

How shall I speak of my cure ? It is from you that I must 
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learn how fur it is perfiBct. Do I retorn more free and more 
discreet tban I departed ? I dare believe that 1 do, and yet I 
eaimot affirm it. The same image has constant possession of 
ray heart ; yon know liow impossible it is for me erer to ef* 
fiice it; but her dominion oyer me is more worthy of her, 
aiid, if I do not deceive myself, she holds the same empire 
in my heart ais in your own. Yes, my dear consin, her vir. 
toe has subdaed me ; I am now, with regard to her, nothing 
more tlian a most sincere and t^ider friend ; my adoration 
of her is of the same nature with yours ; or ratlier, my aflfec«» 
tions do not seem to be weakened, bnt rectified ; and, how. 
ever nicely I examine, I find them to be as pure as the ob^ 
ject which inspires them. What can I say more, till I am 
put to tho proof, by which I may be Me to form a right jndg. 
meiit of myself? I am honest and sincere ; I wHi be what I 
ought to be ; but how shatt I answer for niy aiections, when 
] have so much reason to mistrust them ? Have I power over 
the past t How can I avoid McoHecting a thousand passions 
which have formerly distrai^d me ? How shall ray imagina. 
lioB distiagaish what is, from what has been ? And how shall 
I consider her as a friend, whom I never yet saw but as a 
mistress ? Whatever you may think of the secret motive iji my 
eagerness, it is honest and rational, and merits your approlNu 
tion. I WUI atiswer beforehand, at least for my inteiUiont» 
Permit me to see you, and exaraiae me yourself, or allow 
me to see Elolsa^ aad I shall thetfkuAw my own heart. 

I am to attend J^ord &^-- mto Italy. Shall I pass close 
by your b o u e e ^ and not see you ? Do yon Aink this possible ? 
Abis ! if you ave so cmel to require it, you onght not to bo 
obeyed I Bnt why should yon desire it? Are you not the 
ssme Qava,. aakind and compHs^oate as yon are virtuous 
and discreet, who condescended from her infancy to love me ^ 
SBid who ouf^t to lore me stiU more, now that I flUtf indebted 
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to her for every thing* ? No, my dear and lor^y friend, 
such a cruel denial will not become you ; nor will it be just to 
me : it shall not put the finishing stroke to my misery. Once 
more, once more in my life, I will lay my heart at your feet. 
I wilLsee yon, you shall consent to an interriew. I will see 
Eloisa likewise, and she too sh^ll gire her consent. You are 
both of you too sensible of my regard for her. Can yoube- 
lire me capable of making this request, if I found myself 
unworthy to appear in her presence ? She has long since 
bewuled the effects of her charms ; ah ! let her for once be* 
hold the fruits of her virtue I 

P.S. — Lord B ^'8 affairs detun him here for some 

time: if I may be allowed to see yon, why should not I get 
the start of him, to be with you the sooner ? 



LETTER CXXm. 

FROM MR. WOLMAR. 

Though we are not yet acquainted, I am commanded to 
write to you. The most discreet and most beloved vrife has 
lately disclosed her heart to her happy husband. Be thinks 
you worthy to havcrbeen the object of her affections, and he 
makes you an offer of his house. Peace and innocence reign 
in this mansion ; yon will meet with friendship, hospitality, 
esteem, and confidence. Examine your heart, and if you find 

* What great obligations has he to her, who occasioned all the 
misfoitunes of lus life? — Yes, mistaken querist f he is indebted 
to her lor the honour, the virtue, and peace of his beloved Eloisa; 
be owes ber every things ^ 
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nothing there to deter yon, come without any apprehensions. 
You will not depart from him^ without leaYing behind you 
at least one friend, by name 

• WOLMAB. 

P. 5^. — Come, my friend, we expect you with eagerness. 
I hope I need. not fear a denial. 

Eloisa. 



LETTER tXXIV. 

FROM MRS. ORBE. 

In which the preceding Letter was inclosed. 

Welcome, welcome, a thousand times, dear St. Preux ! 
for I intend that you shall retain that name, at least among 
us. I suppose it will be sufficient to tell you, th^t you will 
not be excluded, unless you mean to exclude yourself. When 
you find, by the inclosed letter, that I have done more tlian 
you required of me, you will learn to put more confidence 
in your friends, and not to reproach them on account of 
those inquietudes which they participate when they are under 
the necessity of making you uneasy. Mr. Wolmar has a de« 
sire to see you ; he makes you an offer of his house, his 
friendship, and his adyice ; this is more than requisite to 
quiet my apprehensions with regard to your journey, and I 
should injure myself, if I mistrusted you one moment. Mr. 
Wolmar goes farther, he pretends to accomplish your cure, 
and he says that neither Eloisa, you, nor I, can be perfectly 
ha(^y till it is complete. Though I have great confidence 
in his wisdom, and more in your virtue^ yet I cannot answer 
for the success of this undertaking. This I know^ liiat, coo* 
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sideriag the disposition of his wife, the pains he proposes to 
take is out of pure generosity to you. 

Come then, my worthy friepd, in all the security of an 
honest heftrt, and satisfy the eagerness with which we all long 
to embrace you, and to see you easy and contented ; come to 
your natiVe land, and in the midst of your friends rest your- 
self after all your trarels, and ftfrget all the hardships yon 
have undergone. The last time you saw me, I was a grave 
matron, and my friend was on the brink of the grave ; but 
now, as she is well, and I am once more single,, you will find 
me as gay and ^most as handsome as ever. One thing, how* 
ever, is very certain, that I am not altered with respect to 
you, and you may travel maoy times round the world, and 
not find one who has so sincere a regard for you as your, &c. 



LETTER CXXV. 

TO LORD B . 

Just risen from my bed : 'tis yet the dead of night. I 
cannot rest a moment. My heart is so trausporteil, thai I 
can scarce confine it within me. Von, my Lord, who have 
80 often rescued me from despair, shall be the worthy con. 
fidant of the first pleasure I have tasted for many a year. 

I have seen her, my Lord ! my eyes have beheld her ! I 
have heard her voice. • I* have pressed her l|and with my iips. 
She recollected me ; she received me with joy ; she called me 
her fjriend, her dear friend ; she admitted me into her house : 
I am happier than ever I was in my life. I lodge under the 
same ^oof with her, and while I am writing to yoii, we are 
scarce thirty paces asunder. 

My ideas are too rapid to be expressed ; they crowd upon 
aieall at once, and- oaturally impede each otiier. I must 
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pause a while' to digest my nanatiTe into some kind of 
method. 

After so long an absence, I had scarce given waj to tiie 
first transports of my heart, while I embraced you as a 
. friend, my ddiverer, and my father, before you thought of 
taking a journey to Italy. Yon made me wish for it^ in 
hopes of relief from the burden of being useless to you. Aa 
you could not immediately dispatch the afiairs which detained 
you in London, you proposed my going first, that I might 
hare more time to wait for yon here. I begged leave to come 
hither ; I bbtained it, set out, and though Eloisa made the 
first advances towards an interview, yet the pleasing reflectioii 
that I was going to meet her was checked by the regret of 
leaving you. My Lotd^ we are now even ; tins single sen. 
timent has cancelled my obligations to you. 
I I need not tell you that my thoughts were all the way 
taken up with the object of my journey ; but I must observe 
one thing, that I began to consider that same object, which 
had never quitted my imagination, quite in another point of 
view. Tin then I used to recall Etoi^a to my mind, spark* 
lln|^ as formerly, with idl the charms of youth. I had al* 
ways beheld her lovely eyes enlivened by that passion with 
whieh she inspired me. Every feature which I admired^ 
seemed, in my opinion, to be a cmrety of my happiness. My 
afiectioa was so interwoven with the idea of her person, tiiat 
I could not separate them. Now I was going to see Elote 
married^ Eloisa a mother, Eloisa indifferent! I was dis« 
turbed when I reflected how much an interval of ^Agfit years 
Blight have impaired her beauty. She had had the smaU.poZ| 
she was altered, hoiv great might jkhat alteratira be ! My 
imagination obstinately refused to allow any blembh in that 
Hnr^y face. I reflected likewise on the expected interview 
between us^ and what kind of reception I n%ht expect* 
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The first meeting presented itself to my mind under a thou* 
^and diferent appearances, and tiiis momentary idea crossed 
my imaginadon a thousand times a day. 

When I perceiTed the tc^ of the hills, my heart beat vio- 
lentiy, and told me, There she Is I I was affected in the 
aame manner at sea, on viewing the coasts of Europe. I 
felt the «ame emotions at Meillerie, whm I dlscorered the 
hoase of the Baron de Etange. The world, in my imagi* 
nation, is divided only into two regions, that where she is^ 
and thtit where she is not. The former dilates as I remove 
from her, and contracts when I approach her, as a spot 
where I am destined never to arrive. It is at present con. 
lined to the walls of her chamber. Alas ! that place alone 
is inhabited ; all the rest of the universe is an empty space. 

The nearer I drew to Switzerland, the more I was agitated* 
That instant^in which I discovered the lake of Geneva from 
the heights of Jura, was a moment of rapture and ecstasy* 
The sight of my country, that beloved country, where a 
deluge of pleasures had overflowed' my heart ; the pure and 
wholesome air of the Alps ; the gentle breeze of the country, 
more sweet than the perfieimes of the East ; that rich and fer* 
tile spot, that unrivalled l|Uidscape, the most beautiful timt 
ever struck tiie eye of man, that delightful abode, to wMch 
I found nothing comparable in the vast tour of the globe : the 
aspect of a free and happy people^ ; the mildness of the season, 
Ihe.serenity of tiie climate ; a thousand pleasing recollections, 
which recalled to my mind the pleasures I had enjoyed : all 
these circumstances together threw me into a kind of trans« 
port which I cannot describe, and seemed to collect the en- 
joyment of my whole life into one happy moment* Having 
crossed the lake, I felt a new impression, of which 1 had no 
idea. It was a certain emotion of «fear, which checked my 
heart, and disturbed.me in spite of all my endeavours. This 
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dread, of which I could not dbcoyer the cause, bcreosed ng 
I drew nearer to the town ; it abated my eagerness to gel 
thither, and rose to such a height, that my expedition gare 
me as mnchnneanness as ray delay had occasioned me before* 
When I came to VeTai, I felt a sensation which was very far 
from being agreeable. I was seized with a Tioknt palpi- 
tation, which stopped my breatii, so that I spoke jfith a 
^embling and broken accent. I could scarce make myself 
understood when I inquired for M. Wplmar ; for I durst not 
mention his wife. They told* me he lived at Clarens. This 
information eased my breast from a pressure equal to fire hun« 
dred weight, and considering the two leagues I had to trayel 
farther as a kind of respite, I was rejoiced at a circumstance 
which at any other time would have made me uneasy ; but I 
learnt with concern that Mrs. Orbe was at Lausanne. I 
went into an inn to recruit my strength, but could not swaL 
low a morsel : and when I attempted to drink, I was almost 
suffocated, and could not empty a glass but at seyeral sips. 
When I saw the horses put to^ my apprehensions were 
doubled. I belieye I should haye given any thing in the world 
to have had one of the wheels broken by the way. I no 
longer saw Eloisa : my disturbed imagination presented no. 
thing but confused objects before me^ my soul was in a gene, 
ral tumult. I had experienced grief and despair, and should 
haye preferred them to that horrible state. In a few words, 
I can assure yoy, that I never in my life underwent such 
cruel agitation as I suffered in this little way, and I am per. 
suaded that I could not have supported it a whole day. 

When I arrived, I ordered the chaise to stop at the gate, 
and finding that I was not in a condition to walk, I sent the 
postillion to acquaint M. Wolmar that a stranger wanted to 
speak with him. He was taking a walk with his wife. They 
were acquainted with the message, and came round another 
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way, while I kepi my eyes fixed on the aTenae, and waited 
ID a kind of trance, in expectation of semng somebody com^ 
from thence. 

Eloisa had no sooner perceived me than she recqUected me. 
In an instant, she saw me, she shrieked, she ran, she leaped 
into my arms« At the sound of her voice I started, I re* 
vived, I saw her, I felt her. O my Lord ! O my friend ! I 
cannot speak* • • • Her look, her shriek, her manner in. 
spired me with confidence, courage, and strength in an 
instant. In her arms I felt warmth, and breathed new life« 
A sacred transport kept ns for some time closely embraced 
in deep silence ; and it was not till after we recovered from 
this agreeable delirium that our voices broke forth in confused 
murmurs, and our eyes intermingled tears. M. Wolmar 
was present ; I knew he was, I saw him, but what was I 
capable of seeing ? No, though the whole universe had been - 
united against me ; though a thousand torments had sur. 
roiyided me, I would not have detached my heart from th^ 
least of those caresses, those tender offerings of a pure and 
sacred friendship, which we will bear with us to Heaven. f{ 

When the violent impetuosity of our first meeting began to 
abate, Mrs. Wolmar took me by the hand, and turning tom 
wards her husband i^ said to liim, with a certain air of can. 
dour and innocence which instantly affected me, ^^ Though 
he is my old acquaintance, I do not present him to you, bat 
I receive him from you, and he will hereafter enjoy my 
friendship no longer than he is honoured with yours.*'-^^^ If 
new friends (said M. Wolmar, embracing me) express less 
natural ardour than those of long standing, yet they wiU grow 
old in their turn, and will not yield to any in affection.*' I 
received his embraces ; but my heart had quite exhausted it. 
self, and I was entirely passive. 
After this short scene was over, I observed, by a side. 
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I^Unce^ A^t thej kad pot np my dmise, «nd taken off my 
tninJE. EloiM ImM by my arm, and I went witii tbem to* 
wards the house, almost oyerwhelmed with pleasure, to find 
they were detemined I should remain their gnest. 

ry It was tb^ that upon a mora calm contemplation of that 
lovely face, which I imagined might hfaye grown homely, I 
saw with an agreeable, yet sad snipiise, that she was really 
pioro beautiful and q^kUng than ever. Her charming fea* 
tares are now more regular ; she Is grown rather fatter, 
wfaic)i is an addiitioa to the vespleadent fairness of her com. 
plexion. The smalLpox has left some slight marks on her 
cheeks scai*oe perceptible. Instead of that mortifying bash- 
fulness wMch formeriy used to make her cast her eyes down, 
wards, you may perceive in her chaste looks the security of 
virtue allied with gentleness and sensibility ; her countenance, 
thou^ not less modest, is less tiimd ; an air of greater free, 
dom, and more liberal grace, has succeeded that constrained 
carriage which was compounded of shame and tenderness ; 
and if a sense of her failing rendered her then more bewitch, 
ing} a. consdonsness of her purify now renders her more 
V celestial. 

We had scarce entered the parlour, when she disappeared, 
and returned in a mbiute. She did not come alone. Whom 
do you think she brought with her ? Her children ! Those 
two lovely little ones, more beauteous than the day ; in 
whose infant faces you might trace all the charms 4nd features 
of their mother. How was I agitated at this sight ! It is 
neither to be described nor conceived. A thousand different 
emotions seized me at once. A tibousand cruel and delightful 
reflections divided my heart. What a lovely sight ! Wliat 
bitter regrets ! I found myself distracted with grief, and 
transported with joy. I saw, if I may be allowed the ex- 
pressipn, the dear object of my affections multiplied before 
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.me. Alas ! I perceived nt the same time too conyinoing a 
proof that I had no longer any interest in her^ and my losses 
seemed 'to be multiplied with her increase. 

She led them towards me. ^^ Behold («aid ^e, with an 
affecting tone, that pierced my soul) behold the children of 
your friend; they will hereafter be your friends. Hence^ 
forward I hope you will be theirs." And immediately the 
two little creatures ran eagerly to me, took me by tlie hand, 
and so or erwhelmed me with their innocent caresses, that 
eYery modon of my soul centered in tenderness. I took them 
both in my arnars, and pressing them against my throbbing- 
breast, '[ Dear and lovely little creatures (said I, with a 
t^igh) you have an arduous task to perform. May you re. 
.semble the authors of your being ; may you imitate their vir. 
tues ; and by your own, hereafter administer comfort to 
their unfortunate friends.'? Mrs, Wolmar in rapture threw 
herself round my neck a second time, and seemed disposed 
to repay me, by her embraces, those caresses which / had | 
bestowed on her two sons, -But how different was this froinJ[ 
our first embrace ! I perceived the difference with astonish* 
ment. It was the mother of a family whom I now embraced. 
I saw her surrounded by her husband and children': and 
the scene st]%ck me with awe. I discovered an air of dignity 
in her countenasice, which had not affected me till now ; I 
found myself obliged to pay her a different kind of respect ; 
her familiarity was almost uneasy to me ; Jovely as she ap* 
peared to me, I could have kissed the hem of her garment 
With. a. better grace than I saluted her cheek. In a word^ 
ifrom that moment I perceived that either she or I were no 
longer. the same, and I be^n in earnest to' have a good opu 
nion of myself. 

M. Wolmar at length took me by the hand, and conducted 
me to the apartment which had been prepared for me. ^^This 
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(said he, ashe entered) is your apartment : it is not destined 
to the use of a stranger : it shall never belong to another^ 
and hereafter, if you do notocoupy it, it fihall remain empty .'^ 
You may judge whether s^ch a c<HnpUment was not agreeable 
to me ; bat as I had not yet deserved it, I could not hear it 
without confusion. M. Wolmar, however, spared me the 
trpuble of an answer. He invited me to take a turn in the 
garden. His behaviour there was such as made me less re- 
served, and assuming the air of a man who was well ac. 
quainted with my former indiscretions, but who entirely 
confided in Qiy integrity, he conversed with me as a father 
would speak to his child; and by 'conciliating my esteem, 
made it impossible for me ever to deceive him. No, my 
Lqrd, he is not mistaken in me ; I shall never forget that it 
is iaeu!mbeint on me to justify his and your ^ood opinion. But 
-why 3hottld my heart reject his favours ? Why should the 
man whom I am bouud to lote be the husband of Eloisa I 

That day seemed destined to put me to every kind of proof 
which I could possibly undergo. After we had Joined Mrs. 
Wolmar, her husband was called away to give some neces. 
sary orders, and I was Mt alone with her. 

J then fou^d myself involved in fresh per^dexity, more 
painful and more unexpected than any which I had yet ex* 
perienced. What should I say to her ? How could I address 
her ? Should I presume to remind her of our former con- 
nections, and of tiiose times which were so recent in my me- 
mory ? Should I suffer her to conclude that I had forgQt 
them^ or that I no longer regarded them? Think what a 
punishment it must be to treat the object nearest your heart 
as a stranger i What infamy, on the other hand, to abuse 
hospitality so far as to entertain her with discourse to which 
she could not now listen with decenqr ? Under these various 
perplexities I could BCit keep my countenance ; my colour 
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went and came ; I durst not spe^k, nor lift up mine eyes, 
nor make the least motion ; and .1 believe that I should hare 
remained in this nneasy sitaation till her hoshand's return,, 
if she had not relieved me* For her part, this tSte^dmtSte 
did not seem to embarrass her in the least. .She preserved 
the same manner and depibrtment as before, and continued 
to talk to me with the same freedom ; ste tmly, as I imagined, 
endeavoured to affect i6ore ease aod.gaiety, tempered with a 
look, not timid or tender, but soft and affectionate, as if she 
meant to encourage me to recover my spirits, and lay aside 
a reserve which she could not but perceive. 

She talked to me of mj long voyages ; she inquired into 
particulars ; into those especially which related to the dan* 
%gers 1 had escaped, and tiie hardships .1 had endured : for 
j»he was sensible, she said, >tbat she was bound in, friendship 
to make QQte some reparation. ^^Ah, Eloiaa! (said I, in a 
plaintive accent) :I have enjoyed your company but for a mo- 
ment ; would you send me back to the. Indies already V* — 
^' No (she answered with a smile) but I would go thither in 
my turn.'* 

il tcM:her that.I had given yon a detail of my voyage, of 
which I had bixn^t her] a copy for her perusal* She then 
inquired after you witii great eagerness. I gave her an ac 
count of you which I could not do without recounting the 
troubles I had undergone, and the uneasiness I had occasioned 
you. She was affected ; tike began to enter into bet own jus- 
tification in a more serious tone, and to convince me that it 
was. her duty to act as she had done. M* iWolmar joined us 
in the middle of her discourse, and what confounded me was, 
that she proceeded in the same manner as if he had not been 
there. He could not forbear smiling, oh discovering my 
astonishment. After she concluded, '' Ydu see (said he) an 
instance of the sincerity which reigns, in this^ house. If you 
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mean to be yirtuoas, learn to copy it: hia the oxAj reqaest 
I have to make, and the only lesson I would teach you. The 
.first step towards vice is to make a mystery of actions inno. 
cent in themselves, and whoever is fond of disguisej will 
sooner or later have reason to conceal himself. — One moral 
precept may supply the place of all the rest, which is this : 
neither to say, or do any thing which you would not have all 
-the world see and hear. — For my part, I have always es- 
teemed that Roman above all other men, who wished that his 
house was built in &uch a manner, that the world might see 
all his transactions. 

^^ I have two proposals (he continued) to make to you. 
Choose freely that which you like best, but accept either the 
one or the other." Then taking his wife's hand and mine^ 
and closing them together, he said, ^^ Our friendship com. 
•mences from this moment ; this forms the dear connection, 
-and may it be indissoluble. Embrace her as your sister and 
your friend ; treat her as such constantly ; the more familiar 
you are with her, the better I shall esteem you : but eithelr 
behave, when alone, as if I was present ; or in my presence 
as if I was absent. This is all I desire. If you prefer the 
latter, you may choose it without any inconvenience ; for as 
I reserve to myself the right of intimating to you any thing 
which displeases me, so long as I am silent in that respect 
you may be certain that I am not offended." 

I should have been greatly embarrassed by this discourse 
two hours before, but M. Wolmar began to gain such an 
'ascendancy over me^ that his authority already grew some. 
. what familiar to me. — ^We all three entered once more into 
indiiferent conversation, and every time I spoke to Eloisa, I 
did iiot fail to address her by the style of Madam. ^^ Tell 
•me sincerely, (said her husband, at last, interrupting me,) 
In your tSte^d^iSte party just now, did you call her MtT 
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dam J^"r-: — '^ No I" (answered I, somewliat disconcerted)* 
-^^^ Such' politeness, (he reptied) is nothing but the mask bf 
vice ; where virtae maintains its empire, it is' nnnecessarj ^ ' 
and I discard it. Call my wife Eloisa in mj presence, or 
Madam when you are alone : it is indifferent to me." I be.- 
gan to know what kind of a man I had to deal with, and I 
resolved always to keep my mind in such a state as to hekt 
his examination.' ' 

My body drooping with fatigue, stood in need of refresh* 
ment, and my spirits required rest ; I found both one and 
the other at table. After so many years absence and vexation, 
after such tedious voyages, I said to myself, in a kind of 
rapture, ^^ I am in company with Eloisa, I see her, f talk 
with her ; I sit at a table with her ; sh^ views me without 
inquietude, and entiertains me without apprehensions. No. 
thing interrupts our mutual satisfaction. Gentle' and precious 
innocence, I never before relished thy charms, and to.day, 
for the first time, my existence ceases to be painful.'^, 

At night, when I retired to rest, 1 passed by their cham. 
ber ; I saw them go in together; I proceeded 'to my own' in 
a melancholy mood^ and this moment was the least agreeable 
to me of any I that day experienced. ' 

Such^ my. Lord, were the occurrences of this first inter* 
view, so passionately wished for, and so dreadfully appre* 
bended. . Lhave endeavoured to collect myself since I have 
been alone ; I have compelled myself to self-examination ; 
but- as I am -not yet recov^ed from the agitation of the pre« 
ceding day^ it is impossible for me to judge of the tame state 
of my mind. All that I know for certain, is, that if. the 
natnre of my affection for her is not changed, at least the mode 
of it is altered, for I am always anxious to have a third person 
between us, and- 1 now .dread being alone with ber as mncfat 
as I longed lor it formerly, 
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I hUnidtH^ go- to Lkasaniie in two or three days, for a« yet 
I &«▼« but half seen* Eloisa, . not having' seen her cousin ; that 
deWf tnd an^aible friend, to whom I am so much indebted, 
tfnd who will alway^' share my friendsliip, my senriees, my 
l^nLtitude, and all tbe affections of my soph Oh my return, 
i will take the first opportunity to give yon a further account* 
I have need of your advice, and shall keep a strict eye over 
my conduct* I know my duty and wiil discharge iti. Ho w- 
ever agreeaible it may be ta fix my residence in this house, I 
am detemilned, nay I baffe sworn, that whem* I grow too 
fowd of my abode, I wftl quit it immediately. 



LETTER CXXVI. 

MRS. WOLMAR TO MR& OBBE; 

I^ yOn hati been kind enough to have staid with us as ton^ 
as we desired', you would hate had the pleasure of embracing 
your frifend before your departure. He came hither the day 
before' yesterday, and wanted to visrt yon to-day ; but tiio 
fatigue of his journey confines hiimt to hiir room, and this 
morning he was let blood. Besides, I was' fully determined^ 
in order fopvittish yon, notfoFethimrgososoon; and' unless 
yotii WHl ^ome hit&er, I assure yotf Hat It will be a long time 
bdore you shall see hpfitf. Tou know it would be very im. 
flroper fo lei htm see the hi»eparahles asunder. 

Id tmiCliy CMra, 1 easinot teQ Wihttt idle apprehiensrons be. 
witched my mind wilh respect io his coming hither, and I 
am aMiamed to Hftv^ opposed ft with such obstinacy. As* 
mu^h as I dreflid«d the sight of him, 1 sfaonld now be sorry- 
ofot to harre seen hSm, for Irfs presence ha» banished those 
fears whSch yet disturbed me, and Vfaidi, by fixnorg my at. 
tention constantly on him, might at length have gnren me just 
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« 
eause of uneasiness. I am so far from being appr^nsrre of 

tiie affection I fbelfbrhim, that I belfeve I i^hoald mistriist 
myself more was he less dear to me ; but f' love him as ten* 
derly as ever^ though m]r loye is of a different nature. It is 
by comparing my present sensations with thos^ which hit 
presence formerly occasioned, that I derive my security^ and 
the difference of such opposite sentiments Is perceived in pro- 
portion to their vivacity. 

With regard^ to him, though I knew him at Uie first glance, 
he nevertheless appeared to be greatlf altered ; and what I 
should formerly have thought impossible, he seems, in many 
respects, to bechanged^for thebetten On the first-day, he 
discovered many symptoms of perplexiffr, and it wa^ with 
great difficulty that I concealed mine from him* But. it was 
not Idng before he recovered that free deportment and open* 
Bess of manner which becomes his character.^ I had always 
seen him timid and bashfbl ; the fear of offending me, and 
perhaps thb secret shame of acting a part unbecoming a maa 
of honour, gave Mia an airof meanness^and servility before 
me, which you have more than once very justly ridiculed. In. 
stead of the submission of a slave, at present he has the re. 
spectful behaviour of a inend, ivho knows how to honour, 
file object of bis esteem. He now communicates his sentiments 
with freedoQi and hotiei^y; he id riot afraid lesi. his severe 
maiims of viirtue should clash. I^itll his interest; he is "not 
apprehensive of injuring Mmself or aff^etkig me, by prabing 
what is commendable in itself,- and one may peroetve in all 
he sAys the coiifidenee of an honest man, wha can depend 
upoil himself^ arid who derives that appiJeMtion fi^om hisovn 
conscience, which he formerly sought for only in my hiokfl. 
I find, also, that experience has cured him of that dogmatieal 
and peremptory air "vrhichmen^ are apt to contract in tiwir 
(^sets ; that he is less forward to judge of maiddnd, since he 
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lias otMerted them more ; that he is less ready to establish 
general piNipositions, since he has seen so many exceptions ;- 
and that, In gefteral, the lore of truth has banished the spirit 

(of system : so that he is becotne les9 brilliant, bnt more ra. 
tional ; and one receiTes much more information from him,^ 
now helloes not affect to be so wise. ' 
.^.^is figni^ likewise is altered, but neyertheless not for the 
worse ; his countenance Is more open, his deportment more 
stately ; he has contracted a kind of martial air in his travels, 
which 'becomeflT him the better, as th^ lirely and spirited ges.' 
tnre he used to express when he was in earnest is now turned 
into a more grave and sober demeaiior. He is a seaman y 
whose appearance is cold and phlegmatic, but whos6 discourse 
IS fiery and impetuous^ Though he is turned of thiiiy, he 
has the look of a youdg man, and joins all the spirit of yOuth 
to the dignity of manhood; His complexion is entirely al- 
tered ; he is almost as black asa N^oe^ and very much 
marked with the small^pox. My dear, I must own the 
truth ; I am uneasy whenever I view those marks, and I 

\catch myself looking at them very often in spite of me. ' 

I think I can discover that if I am curious in examining 
him, he is i£ot less attentivein viewing me. After so long an 
absence^ it is natural to contemplate each other with a kind 
of curiosity ; but if tins curiosity may be thought to retain 
any thing of our former eagerness, yet what difference is 
th^re in the maimer as well as the motive of it ! If our looks 
do not meet so often, we nevertheless view each other with 
more freedom. We seem to- examine each other alternately 
hj a kind of tacit agreement. Each perceives, as it were, 
wh^i it is the other's turn, and looks a different way, to give 
th^ other an opportunity. Though free from the emotions I 

' formerly felt, yet howls it possible to behold with indiffe^ 
rence one^ who inspired the tender^st passion^ and who, to 
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thh hour, is thd object of the purest affection ? Wlio knowi^ 
whether selfUoye does not endearoar to justify -past errors I 
Who knows, whetiier, ^PM^ ^^ longer blinded by passion, 
we do not both flatter ourselres, bj secretly approring our 
former choice ? Be. it as it may, I repeat it without a blush, 
that I feel a more tender affection for him, which will endure 
to the end of my life, I am so far from reproaching myself 
for harbouring these sentiments, that I think they deserre 
applause ; I should blush nottoperceiye them^ and consider 
it aa a defect in my character, and the symptom of a bad dis. 
position. With respect to him, I dare believe, that next to 
Tirtue he loves me beyond any thing in the world. I per*, 
ceive tjiat he thinks himself honoured by my esteem ; • I in 
my turn will regard his in the same light, and «will merit its 
continuance. Yes ! if you saw with what tenderness he 
caresses my children ; if you knew what pleasure he takes 
in talking of you, you would find, Clara, that I am still 
dear to him. 

What Increases my. confidence in the opinion we both en. 
tertain of him, is that M. Wolmar joins with us, and, since 
he has seen him, believes, from his own - observations, all 
that we have reported to his advantage. He has talked of 
him much these two evenings past, congratulating himself on 
account of the measures he has taken, and rallying me for my 
opposition. ^^ No, (said he, yesterday,) we will not suffer 
so worthy a man to mistrust himself; we will- teach him to 
have more confidence in his own virtue, and, perhaps, we 
may one day or other reap the fruits of our present ^n. 
deavours with more advantage than you- imagine. For the 
present, I must tell you that I am pleasedwith his character, 
and that I esteem him particularly for one .circumstance,' 
which he little susjpects, that is, the reserve with which he 
behaves towards me* The less friendship he expresses for me, 
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the more b6 mtfkes me Usr friend ; I cannot tell yoti how 
much I dreaded lest lie shottld load me with caresses. This 
Was the first trial I ptepared tor him i there is jet another 
hy which I intend to prote him : and after that t shall cease 
all farther etamlnation*"— ^* As to the circumstance yott 
mentioned, (said I,) it onljr pronres the frankness of his dis- 
position ; for he would nerer resolre to put on a pliant and 
sabtnissite dir before tny father, though it was so much his 
interest, and I so often entreated him to do it, 1 saw with 
coneem that his behaviour deprited him of the only res6urce^ 
and yet could not dislike hhn for not being able to play th^ 
hypocrite on any occasion/'—^' The fcase is tery diffrfent 
(replied my husband) t there is a natural antipathy between 
your father and him,* founded on the opposition of their sen. 
timents. With regard to myself, who hate no symptoms ot 
prejudices, I am certain that he can hate no natural ay^rsion 
to me. No one can hate me ; a man withont passions cannot 
inspire any one with an aversion towards him t but I de- 
prived him of the e^ject of his wishes, which he will not rea. 
dily forgive. Re will, however, conceive the stronger afiectiott 
for me, when he is perfectly convinced that the injury I have 
done him does not prevent me from looking upon him i^ith an 
eye of kindness. If he caressed me now, he would be a 
hypocrite ; if he never caresses me, he will be a monster." 
^ Such, my dear Clara, is the situation we are in, and I 
begin to think that Heaven will bless the integrity of our 
hearts, and the kind intentions of my husband. But I am 
too kind to you in entering into all these details ; you do not 
deserve that I should take such pleasure in conversing with 
you ; but I am determined to tell you no more, and if you 
desire further information, you must come hither to receive It. 

P. 5. — I must acquaint you nevertheless with what has 
passed with respect to the subject of this letter. Yott know 
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irith wliat iadiilgence M. Wolni»r receiTect the Me coisfsssloti 
which ovr friend^» anexpiectecl return obliged we to makd. 
Yott saw with what teoldorness he eAdeavoirrtd to dry up my 
tears^ and dispel my shame. Whether, as yoa reasoiiiably 
conjectured) i told hiBk nothing hew^ or whelher he was 
•really aflected by a pf oceediiig wl^ch nothing but sincere rew 
penfance cotild dictate, ho has not only contiBued id Kye #ith 
Bie as before, but he even seems to hate increased his attenu 
4ion, hi» cottfidfenee, and esteem, as if he meant, by h^ 
Madness, to repay the contfiisiwn which my confession cost 
me. My dear Clara, you know my &eart ; judjge then what 
an impression such a conduct must idake !• 

As soon as I found that he was determiiiled to let our otd 
friend come hither, I resolved^ on my part, to take the best 
precautions I could contrire against myself : which was, to 
choose my husband himself for itiy confidant ; to hold no par- 
ticular conrersationst which I did not communicate to hinl, 
imd 16 write no letter which I d£d not show to him. I even 
made it a part of my duty to write every letter as if it was not 
intended for his inspieotion, andl afterwards to show it to him. 
¥ot» wifi find an irtkle in fhi9 which was penned on this 
prlndplo ; if while I Was writing I could not forbear thinldng 
that he might read it, yet my Conscience bears witness that I 
did not alter a single word on that accouxrt; but when I 
Showed hittk my letter, ho bantered me, and had not the el. 
vlti^ to read it. 

I confess that I wa9 somewhat piqued at Kis refusal • as if 
he had doubted my honour. My eniotton did not escape his 
notice^ and this most open and generous man sdon removed 
nyy apprehension. ^ Confess (said he) that you have said less 
4;onceming me than usual in that Utter." I 6wned ; was it 
decent to say much of hiAi, wh^n I intended to Show him 

L6 
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wlwt I had written ?— << WeU, (he i«pUed, with a smile,) I 
h9id rather that jon would talk of me more, aiid not know 
what jon say of me." Afterwards, he continued, inamoi« 
setioas tone : <^ Marriage (said he) is too grave and solemn 
a state' to adifut of that free communication which tender 
friendship allows. The latter eohnertion often happily con- 
tributes to moderate the rigour of the formet ; and it may be 
reasonable in some cases for ayirtuous and discreet woman 
to seek for that comfort, intelligence, and adrice from a 
faithful colifidant, which it might not be proper for her to de- 
sire of her husband. Though nothing passed between you but 
what you would chdose to communicate, yet take'care not to 
make it a duty, lest that duty should become a restraint upon 
you, and your correspondence grow less agreeable, by being 
more difiuSite. Believe me, the open-heajrted sincerity of 
friendship h restrained by the presence of a witness, whoever 
it be. There are a thousand secrets of which three friends 
ought to participate ; but which cannot be cbmmuAicated but 
between two. You may impart the same things to your 
friend and to your husband, but you do not relate them in 
the same manner ; and if you will confound these distinctions^ 
the coinsequence will be, that your letters will be addi^sSed 
more to me than hcfr, and that you will not be free' from re- 
straint either with one or the other. It is as much for my 
own Interest as for your's that I urge these reasons; Do not 
you perceive that you are already, with good reason, appre* 
hensive of the ibdelicacy of praising me to my fac^ ? Why 
will you deprive yourself of the pleasure' of acquainting yOutf 
friend how tenderly you love your husband,' and me of the 
satisfaction df supposing, that, in yoAr most private inters 
couries^ you take delight in speaking well of me ! Eloisa 1 
Elaisa ! (he added, pressing my hatid^ and looking at m0 
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with tendernesfl,) vrhj will yoa demean yourself, by takiitg 
precautions so unworthy of you, and will you neyer learn to 
ms&e a true e^mate of your own worth?" 

My deat friend, it is impossible to tell you how this ini 
comparable man behaves to me : I no loiiger "blush in his 
presence. Spite of my frailty, he lifts me aboye m3rsdfj 
and, by dtnt of reposing confidence in me, teaches me to de« 
serve it. 

LETTER CXXVII. 

• * ' ' 

THE ANSWER. 

Impossible ! onr traveller returned, and have I not ye^ 
seen him at my feet, loaded with the spoils of America ? But 
it is not him, I assure you, whom I accuse of this delay ; for 
I am sensible it is as grievous to him as to me.: biit I fiiid 
that he has not so thoroughly forgotten his former state of 
servility as you pretend, and I. complain less of his neglect, 
than of your tyranny. It is very extraordinary iu you, in. 
deed, to desire such a prude as I am to make the first ad. 
vances, and run to salute a swarthy pock^fretten f$ce, which 
has passed four times under the line. But you make me 
smile to see you iii such haiste to scold, for fear I should begin 
fipt; I should be glsid to know what preafcence you have to 
make such an attempt? Quarrelling is my talent : I take 
pleasure in it ; I acquit myself to a miracle, and it becomes 
me; but you, my dear cousin, are a mere novice at this 
work* If you did but know how graceful you ilppear in the 
act of confession, how lovely you look with a suppdiditing 
eye, and an air of confuaoh, instead of scolding,' you 
would spend your days in asking pardon, were it only out of 
coqnietry. 

For the present, you most ask my pardon in every respect. 
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A fine project truly, to choose, a hb^bKnd for a confidaftt, sad 
a more oirl^wg precsnfion indeei for a friendsiiip so sacred 
as our's I Thoa faitblass friend^ and pnsnUaninotcs woman I 
on wkom can joml d^nd, if yon mistmst yoovself and me ? 
Canyon, without offence to botb, ccmsiderkig the sacred tie 
under whidi you live, sni|)ect your own inclinatioD^ and my 
indulgence. I am amazed that the rery idea oi adixflttiog a- 
third person into the tittle.tattle secrets of two women did 
not disgust you ? As for my part, I io^e to prattle with you 
at my ease, but if I thought that the eye of man eyer pryed 
into my letters^ I should no longer have any pleasure in cor^ 
responding with you ; such reserve would insensibly introduce 
a coldness between US)» and we should hare no more r^rd 
for each other thaa two indiflfecenC ip#<nnen. To what incon. 
▼eniences your silly distrust wOuld have exposed us, if youif 
husband had net been wiser than yoa* 

He acted very discreetly in not reading your letter* Per* 
haps he would- hate been les^ latisfied with it than you iaia- 
gine, and less than I arm myself, vlho am better capable of 
judging of yotf r present condition, by the stale in which I 
haire seen yon formeflyt Aii those coitiiMaplatiTe sages, who' 
have passed their Ihres in the Hndy ^ the himian heart, are 
less acquainted with the teal symptoM of love than ike most 
shallow woman^ if she has any senisibility. M. Wola^ 
w^iild immediately liaTe observed, that out fiiend was the 
snbieet of your wht^le lietter, and he would not have seen the 
ftostscript^ In whidi yon do net oncer mention him. If yon 
had written tins postscript ten years ago, my dear, I cannot 
tell how yon would have managed; but yevt friend would 
eertainly bare been crowded into some comer, especntUy a» 
iStete was no husband to orerldek it. 

M. Wolmar would have observed further with what atten* 
tion you examined hb gaest, lind the pleasure yon take in des. 



ailAag hift person ^ but lie night dermmt Plato and Aristode^ 
before he vfouIA know that we ladk mt m loirer, Irat da wrt 
examine faint. AU examinatioit requhrea a degree oi iodiffer. 
enee^ wfaicb we neTer feel wfaea n^e 1»liold the ot^ect of our 
pambfl. 

In sliori, he woald imagiae that all the alterationa jom 
remark might bate escaped aanther^ and I^ eni the contnuy, 
was nfniA of findiag that tUey had osa^ed yoxu However 
your gn^it tnfay be altered liroin what he wa^ he wvi:dd appear 
the same, if year affi^ctioits wena not altered^ Yon tncn 
itway yonr eyes wbeuever be looks at yvu ; tila is a Tcvy 
good symptoei* Yo« tarn them iWMgf cousin I Yon do not 
iQow ciist them dot^ri? Surely yon ha?e atot nistakan cme 
word for another. Do you think that onr phttosopkcr wocdd 
hare perceived this distinction } 

There is another ebreatastanee Tory likely to dfaitvrb a 
hnsband ; it is a kind el tenderness and affection whhdi still 
remahis in year styte^ when yon speak of the object who 
Was once so dear to yon. One who reads ydur ktteis, or 
hears yon speak, oaght to be well acqnenited wi^ yon, not 
to be mistaken with regard to your sentlnents ; he ddghtto 
know that it is only a friend of whom yon are speakiag, or 
that yon sp^ak in the same manner of all yonr friends ; but 
ds to that, it is the natural effect of yoar dispoifitlon, with 
Which yonr husband is too well acquainted to be alaimed. 
Bow is it possible bnt thiit, in a mind of snch teddernesa, 
pure friendship will beilr soioe resemblance to Ioto I Fray 
obserre, my dear coiisin, that all I say to yon on this head 
ought to inspire you with fresh courage: year conduct is 
discreet, and that is a great deal ; I nsed to trust only to yonr 
Tirtue, but I begin now to rely on your reason ; I consider 
your cure at present, though not perfect, yet as e9sy to be 
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accomplished, and you baye'iiow made a sufficient progress^ 
ta render you inexcuseable,' if jou do not complete it. 

Before I came to your postscript, I remarked the passage 
which you had the sincerity not to suppress or alter, though 
conscious that it would be open to your husband's inspection. 
I am certain, that if he had read it, it would, if possible, 
have doubled his esteem for you ; nerertheless it would haye 
given him no great pleasure; Upon the whole, your letter 
was yery well- calculated to make him place an entire confi. 
dence in your conduct, i)ut.at the same time it tended to giye 
him uneauness with respect ^6 your inclinations. I own, 
those marks'of the small.poix« which you yiew so much, giye 
me some apprdiensioos ; love neyer yet contrived a more 
dangerous disgu1se.-^I know that this would be of no conse. 
quence to any other; but always remember, Eloisa, that 
she who was not to be seduced by the youth and fine figure of 
her loyer, was lost when she reflected on the sufferings he 
had endured foi'her. — Providence, no doubt, intended that 
he should retain the marks of that distemper, to exercise 
your virtue, and that you should be freed from them, in order 
to put his to the proof. 

I come now to the principal subject of your letter ; you 
know that on the receipt of our friend's I flew to you imme* 
diately; itwad a matter of importance. ' But at present, if 
you knew in what difficulties that short aWnce has involred 
me, and faow many things I have to do at once, y.ou would be 
sensible how impossible it is for me to leave my house again, 
without exposing myself to fresh inconveniences, and putting 
myself under a nec-essity of passing the winter here again, 
which is neither for your interest or mine. Is it not better 
to 'deprive ourselves of the pleasures of a hasty interview of 
tv^o or three days, that we maybe together for six months i 
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I imagine, likewise,' that it Would nolbe improper fof me to ' 
hiave a little particular and priyate conversation with our phi. 
losopher ; partly to sound his inclinations and confirm his 
mind ; partly to give him some useful advice with' r^ard to 
the conduct he should observe towards your husband, and' 
even towards you ^ for I do not suppose that you can' talk to 
him with freedom on that subject, and I can perceive even 
from your letter, that he has need of counsel. We have been' 
so long used to govern him, that we are in conscience res- 
ponsible for his behaviour ; and till he has regained the free 
use of his reason, we must supply the deficiency. For my 
own part, it is a Charge I shall always undertake with 
pleasure ; for he has paid such deference to my advice as I 
shall never forget ; and since my husband is no more, there 
fs not a man in the world whom I esteem and love so much 
as himself^ I have likewise reserved for him the pleasure of 
doing me Some little services here. I have 'a great many 
papers in confdsibB, which he will hejj^me to regulate, and F 
have some troublesome affadlrs in hand, in w*hidi I shall hare 
occasion for his diligence and understanding. ' As to the rest,' ^ 
I do' not propose to detaiuhim above five or six days at most,' 
and perhaps I may send hiih to you the next day. For I 
have too much vanity to "wttit till he is seized with impatience 
to return, and I have too much discernment to be deceived 
in that case. ' 

Do not fail,' therefore, as soon as he Is recovered, to send 
him t6 me ; that is, to let him come, or I shall give over all 
raillery. You know very well, that if I laugh whilst I cry, 
and yei luh not the less in affliction, "so I laugh likewise at the 
same time that I scold, and yet am not the less in a passion^ 
If you are discreet, and do things with a good grace, I pro. 
miseyou that I will send him btick to yott with a pretty little 
present, which wUr give you pleasure, and a great deal of 
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pleasure; bat if you suffer me to languish with impatience, 
I assare you that you shall have nothing^^ 

Pi iS,— Apropos ; tell me. Does our seaman Mupke ? 
Does he swear ? Does he drink brandy ? Does he wear a 
great cutlass ? Ha5 he the look of a Buccaneer ^ Oh ! how 
I long to see what sort of< an air a^ man has who comes froi& 
the Antipodes t 
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CLARA TO ELOISA. 






Hsitfi! taideback jrour slave^ my 'ilear cousin*'-*-He haw 
been mine for these eight days past,, and he beiirs his chains 
with so good a giaite^ thjoAi h0 seisms formed for oaptivity* 
E^urn me thanks- tiuit £ didc not ksep* him still eight days 
longer ;. fei^ wIftoiMl offence- to you, if I had kept tiU ho 
bftgan to groin ticed of me, I shduld noi have sent him back 
so soon, r there£i)i*e> detaiaedt him wttho«t an^ seruple ;r bojt 
1 wa6 so scrupulous, however, HM i durst not let hiqi lodgo 
kr my boi^e* I: have sometimes percei^Ked in myself that 
haughtiness of soul, whick disdains servile deremonies j and 
which is ^o consistent with virtue. In this instance^ however^ 
I have been more reserved than usual, without knowing 
why : and all that I know for certain is, that I am more dis- 
posed to censure- than to applaud my reserve* 

Biut can you ^uess what induced our friend to stay here so 
patiently? First^ he had the pleasure of my company, and 
I presume thai; cif cumstluice alone was sufficient to make him 
patient. Then he s»«ed me a great deal of cbnfusion, and 
'v&n of aervMcer to mo in my business t at ftiend m nev«r tired 
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of such offices. A third reason^ wbltik you hare probably 
conjectured) though you pretend not to know it, is, that he 
talked to me about you ; and if we subtract the time em. 
ploycid iu' this^onrersflttion from the whole time which he has 
passed here, yon will find that there is Tery little remaining 
td be placed to jhy account. But what an odd' whim to 
leaye you^ in order ta hate the pleasure of talking of you !' 
Not so odd as may be iinaginedi , He i» und^ constraant in 
your company • he nrast be continually upon his guard ; fho 
least indiscretiim would become- a crime, and in those dan* 
gerous maments, minds endued with sentiments of honour 
never fail to recollect their duty ; but when we are remote 
from the object of our affections, we may indulge ourselres 
with feasting our imaginationsv If we sdfle an Mea when it 
becomes criminal, why should we reproach ourselties lor 
hanug entertained it wheut it was not sft ^— €an tHe pleaw 
sing recoUec^n ^innocent pleasures erer be a crime ? Thisy 
I Imagine, is a way of reasoning^ which you wUt not acquis 
esce in, but whichy nevertheless, may be admitted. He be- 
gan, as r may say, to run o^^r the wholQ course of his fotw. 
mer affections. The days of his: youth passed over a secondi 
time in our eon versotibn* fie renewed all his- conMenee- in 
me ; he recaUedthe happy time, in which He was pepmitbd' 
Oi love you ; he painted to my imagination all tlie cl^irffl» 

of an innocent passion ^Without doubt lie embellishedf 

them ! 

He said litde oi his present condition with regftrd to you, 
add wh»t he mentioned radier denoted respect and admira» 
t(on, than love; so that I havo the pleasure to tilink that he 
wlft re^BRTD, mwch more confident as to the nature of his aflbc 
tibm than wften he came hither. Not but that, when yo» 
are the soljpect, one may perceive at the bottom of that sus« 
ceptiblo Biin^ a certain tend^ness, which friendship akne. 
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thoogh not le^ affscting, still expresses in a different man* 
ner ; but I haTe long obserred, that it is impossible to see 
you^ or to think of' yon, with indifference ; ' and if to that 
general ikff<$ction whkh' the Sight of yon inspires, we add the ' 
mofe tender impression which an indelible recollection must ' 
hare left upon his mind, we shall find that it is difficulii;, and 
almost impossible, that, with the most rigid tirtue, he should 
be otherwise ihaif he is. I have fully interrogated him, care- 
fully obserfed him, and watched him narrowly ; I have ex* ' 
amiiied him With the utmost attention. I cannot read his 
inmost thoughts, lior do I be^iere them more intelligible to * 
himself: but I caii answer, at least, that he is struck with a 
sens^ of his duty' and of yours,' and that the idea of Eloisa 
abanddned and contemptible^, would b^ more horrid than his 
own annlhiiatiou. My dear cbtisin, I have but one piece of 
adTice to gire you^ and I desire' yod to attend to it — avoid' 
any detail ConcemSng what is pasty and I will taike upon me 
to answer f6f the future. 

With regard to the destitution which you mentioned, you 
must think no more of it. After having exhausted all the 
reasons I could' suggest, I entreated him, pressed him, con. 
jured hikn, but in vain. I potited,- I even kissed him, I- 
took'hold of both his hands, and would have bllen on my 
knees to himj if he would have suffered me, but he would 
not so much as hear me. He carried the obstinacy of his 
humour so far, as to swear that he would sooner consent ne. 
ver to see you Again, than part with your picture. At last, 
in a fit of pasfljoH, he made me feel it. It was next h|s heart. 
<^ There, (said he, with a sigh that almost stopped his breath,) 
thereis the picture^ the only comfort I have left, and of which 
nevertheless you would deprive me : be assured, that it shall 
never be torn from me but at the expence of my life." Be. 
lieve me, £loisa, we ind better be discreet, and sufkt him ttt 
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keep the picture. After all, where is the importance ? His 
obstinacy will be his punishment. 

After he had thoroughly unburthened and eased his mind, 
, he appeared so composed, that I yentured to talk to him 
. about his ntuation. I fonnd that neither time nor reason 
. had made any alteration in his system, and that he confined 
. his whole ambition to the passing his life in the service of 
, Locd B ■ I could not bat approve such honourable in- 

tentions, so consistent with his character, and so becoming 
that gratitude which is due to such unexhausted kindness. 
i He told me that you were of the same opinion ; but that M. 
. Wolmar was silent. A sudden thought strikes me. From 
, your husband's singular conduct, and other symptoms, I sns* 
. pect that be has some secret design upon our friend, which 

• he does not disclose. Let us lieave him to himself, and trust 
. to his discretion. The manner ia which he behaves suffident. 

• ly proves, that, if my conjecture is right, he meditates no. 
. thing but what will be for the advantage of the person about 
. whom lie has taken such uncommon pains. 

You gave a very just description of his figure and of his 
manners, which proves that you have observed him more at- 
. tentively than I should have imagined. But do not you find 
. that his continued anxieties have rendered his countenance 
more expressive than it used to . be ? Notwithstanding the 
account you gave me, I was afraid to find him tinctured with 
that affected politeness, those apish manners, which people 
seldom fail to contract at Paris, and which, in the round of 
trifles which employ an indolent day, are vainly displayed 
under different modes. Whether it be that some minds are 
not susceptible of this polish, or whether the sea air en. 
tirely effaced it, I could not discover in him the least marks 
of affectation ; and all the zeal he expressed for me seemed 
to flow entirely from the dictates of his heart. He talked to 
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me about my poor husbttnd ; but instead of comfptting me^ 
be cbose to join with me in bewailing him, and never onee 
attempted to maice any fine speeches on the subject. He 
caressed my daughter^ but instead of admiring her as I do, 
he reproached me with her failings, and,. like yon, complained 
that I spoiled her ; he entered into:my .concerns with great . 
aeal, and was seldom of my opinion in any respect. More- 
oyer, the wind might hare blown my eyes out, before he would 
have thought of drawing a curtain ; I might hare been fa. 
tigued to death ingoing from one room to another, before he 

m 

would have had gallantry enough to have stretched out his 
hand, cohered widi the skirt of his coat,: to support me : my 
fan lay upon the ground y^steiday for more ilmn a second^ 
and he did not Jly from the bottom of the room, as if he was 
going to snatch it out of the fire. In the morning, before 
he came to visit me, he never onee sent to inquire how I did. 
When we are walking together, he does not affect to have 
his hat nailed upon his head, to show that he knows the pink 
of the mode*. At table, I freipiently a^ed him for his 
snuff-box, which. he always gare me in his hand, and never 
presented it upon a plate^ l&e Vifine gentleman ; or rather 
like a footman. He did not failr to drink my health twice at 
least at dinner, and I will lay a wager, thatif he stays with 
us this winter, we shall see him sit round the fire with us, and 
warm himself like an dd cit. You laugh, cousin ; but show 

* At Paris, they pique themselves on rendering society ea^y 
and commodious ; and this ease is made to consist of a great 
number of rules, equally important with the above. In good 
company, every thing is regulated according to form and order. 
All these ceremonies are in and out of fashion as quick as light- 
ning. The science of polite life consists in being always upon 
the watch, to seise them as they fiy, to affect them, and show that 
we are acquainted with* the mode of the day. 
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me one of our^allaBts newly arrived fr^m Paris, wiio pre. 
serves the same maDlydepoTtiqeiit.-- — -As to the rest, I think 
you mast allow that our-pkilosopher is altered for the worse 
in one respect, whidi is, that he takes rather more notice of 
people who speak to htm, whi^h he cannot do but to your 
prejudice ; neTertheless, I hope that- 1 shall be able torecon. 
cUe him to Madam Belon. For my part, I think him altered 
for the better, because he is more serious than erer. My 
dear, take great care of him till my arrival. He is just the \ 
man I co uld wish to baye the pleasure of plaguing all day 
long. ^ 

Admire my discretion ; I have taken no notice yet of the 
present I sent you, and which is an earnest of another to 
^me. But you have received it before you opened my letter 
and you- know how much, and with what reason I idolize it ; 
you, w^ose a?axice is soaniuous about this present, you must 
acknowledge that I haye performed more than I pronused. 
Ah! the [dear little creature! While you are reading this, 
she i» already in your arms ; she is ba|^er than her mother ; 
but in two months time I shall be happier than $he, for I 
«hall be more sen^ble of my felicity. Alas! dear cousin, 
do not you possess me wholly already ? Where you and my 
daughter are, what part of me is wanting ? There she is, the 
dear Uttle ii^ant ; take her as your own ; I give her up ; I 
put her into your hands ; I consign all loaternal aulborily 
over to you; correct my failings ; take that charge upon 
yoursdf, of whith I acquitted myself so little to your li-* 
-king: henceforward, be as a mother to her, who is one day 
to be your daughter^inLlaw ; and to render her dearer to me 
still, make another Eloisa of her if possible. She is like 
you in the face already ; as to her temper, I guess that she 
win be grave and. thoughtful ; when you hare corrected those 
little caprices which I'hafe been accused of encouraging, 
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you will find tbat my dangiiter will give herself the airs of jny 
.cottsio; but she will be happier than Eloisa in haying less 
tears to shed, and less struggles to . encounter. Do yoa 
know that she cannot foe any longer without her little M — .— , 
and that it is partly for that reason I send her back ? I had 
a conTersation with her yesterday, which threw our friend 
into an immoderate fit of laughing. First, she leaTes.me 
without the least regret ; I, who am her humble servant all 
day long, and can deny her nothing she asks for ; and you, 
of whom she is afraid, and who answer her No twenty times 
a day ; you, by way of excellence, are her little mamma, 
whom, she.yisits with pleasure, and whose denials she likes 
better than all my fine presents : when I told her that I > wa3 
going to send her to you, she was transported as you may 
imagine ; but to perplex her, I told her .that you in return 

was to send me little M in her stead, and that was not 

agreeable to her» She was quite at a .nonplus, and asked 
what 1 would do with him ? I told her that I would take him 
to myself : she began to pout. ^^ Harriet, (said I,) won't you 

giye up your little M to me?" "No," (said she, 

somewhat coldly.) '^ No ? But if I won't giTe him up nei. 
ther, who shall settle it between us ?" — ^' Mamma, my little 
mamma shall settle it."*^" Then I shall have the preference, 
. for you know she will do whatever I desire." — " Oh, but 
mamma will do nothing but whstt is right !" — <^ And do you 
think I should desire what's wrong?" The sly little jade 
began to smile. " But after. all, (I continued,) for what 

reason, should she refuse to give me little M ?" — ^^ Be- 

cause he is not fit for you." — " And why is he not fit for me ? 
(Another arch smile, as full of meaning as the former.) Tell 
me honestly, is it not because you think me too old for him ?" 

— *^ No, mainma, but he is too young for you." •• 

This from a child but seven years old • • • • • • . 



. I amused mysell with piquing ber still fnrtiier. <^ My 
dear Harriet, (said I, assuming a serioos air,) I assure you 
thathebnotfit for you neither/' ^^WJyjsoP" (she cried, as 
if she had been suddenly alarmed*)-^^^ Because he is too giddy 
for you." — ^^ Oh, mamma, is that all ? I will make him 
If ise*" — ^^ But if unfortunately he should make you foolish." 
«*— <^ Then, mamma, I should be like you." — '^ Like me, 
impertinence V* — ^^ Yes, mamma, you are saying all day that 
you are foolishly fond of me." — ^^ Well, then, I will be 
foolishly fond of him, that is all." 

I know you don't approye of this pretty prattle, and 
that you will soon know how to check it. Neither will I 
justify it, though I own it delights me ; but I only mention 
it, to couTuice you that my daughter is already in love with 

her little M , and that if he is two years younger, she 

Is not unworthy of that authority which she may claim by 
right of seniority. I perceive likewise, by opposing your 
example and my own to that of your poor mother's, that 
where the woman governs, the house is not the worse mana. 
ged. Farewell, my dear friend ; farewell, my constant com. 
panion ! The time is approaching, and the yintage shall not 
be gathered without me. 



LETTER CXXIX. 

TO LORD B . 

What pleasures, too late enjoyed (alasl enjoyed too late), 

have I tasted these three weeks past ! How delightful to pass 

one day in the bosom of calm friendship, secure from the 

tempests of impetuous passion ! What a pleasing and affecting 

scene, my Lord, is a plain and welLreguated family, where 

Vol. II. M 
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order^ petee, and innoce&ce reign throughout ; trhere, -with. 
out pomp or retiAue, every thing is aesembled which can con. 
tribute to the red ftHcity of mankind ! The country, the 
retirement, the season, the Tast body of water which opens 
to my view, the wild prospect of the mountains, every thing 
conspires to recall to my mind the delightful island of Tinian. 
I flatter myself that the earnest prayers which I there so of- 
ien repeated, are now accomplished. I lire here agreeably to 
my taste, and enjoy society suitable to my liking. I only 
want the company of two persons to complete my happiness, 
and I hope to see them here soon. 

In the mean time, till you and Mrs. Orbe come to perfect 
those charming and innocent pleasures which I begin to re- 
lish here, I will endeavour, by way of detail, to give you an 
idea of that domestic economy which proclaims the happiness 
of the master and mistress, and communicates their felicity 
to every one under their roof. I hope that my reflections 
may one day be of use to you, with respect to the project 
.you have in view, and this hope encourages me to pursue 
them. 

I need not give you a description of Clarens house. You 
know it. You can tell how delightful it is ; what interest, 
ing recollections it presents to my mind; you can judge how 
dear it must be to me, both on account of the present scenes 
it exhibits, and of those which it recalls to my mind. Mrs. 
Wolmar, with good reason, prefers this abode to that of 
Etange, a superb and magnificent castle, but old, inconveni. 
ent, and gloomy, its situation being far inferior to the country 
round Clarens* 

r Since Mr. and Mrs. Wolmar have fixed their residence 
here, th^y have converted to use every thing which served 
only for ornament : tt is no longer a house for show, but for 
convenience. They have shut up a lol|g range of rooms, to 
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alter ilte iaixmTeiiient situation of tbo doors; €tiey have cut 
off others that were oyer.sised, that the aparhneats might be 
better distributed. lostead of rich and antique fiurnitute^ 
t&^ haTe sttbstitttted what is neat and coarenient. Every 
thing here is pleasant and agreeable ; every tUng breathes an 
air of plenty and propriety, without any appearance of pomp 
and Inxury. There b not a single room, in which you do 
not immediately recollect that you are in the country, but 
in which, nerertheless, you will find all the conTeniences you 
meet with in town* The same alterations are observable 
without doors. The yard has been enlarged at the expenoe 
of the coach-houses. Instead of an old tattered bilUard-ta^ 
ble, they have made a fine press, and the spot which used to 
be filled with screaming peacocks, which they have parted 
with, is converted into a dairy. The kitchen-garden was 
too small for the kitchen ; they have made another out of 
a flower-garden, but so convenient, and so well laid out, that 
the spot, thus transformed, looks more agreeable to the eye 
than before. Instead of the mournful yews which covered 
the wall, they have planted good fruit.trees. In the room 
of the useless Indian blackmberry^ fine young mulberry-trees 
now begin to shade the yard, and they have planted two rows 
of walnut-trees quite to the road, in the place of some old 
linden-trees which bordered the avenue. They have through.* 
out substituted the useful in the room of the agreeable, and 
yet the agreeable has gained by the alteration. For my own 
part, at least, I think that the noises in the yard, such as the 
crowing of the cocks, the lowing of the cattle, the harness 
of the carts, the rural repasts^ the return of the husbandmen, 
and all the. train of rustic economy, give the house a more 
lively, animated, and gay appearance, than it had in its 
former state of mournful dignity. 

Tbeir estate is itft out upon lease, but they are their own 
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farmers, and the cultiTation of it employs a great deal of their 
time, and makes a great part both of their pleasure and pro- 
fit. The manor of Etange is nothing but meadow, j^ture,' 
and wood : but the produce^ of Clarens consists of yine jards^ 
which are considerable objects, and in which the difference' 
of culture prodaces more sensible effects than in corn * which 
is a further reason why, in point of economy, they shbuld 
prefer the latter as a place of residence* IVeyertheless, they 
generally go to Etange eVery year at harvest-time, and M. 
Wolmar visits it frequently. It is a maxim with them, to 
cultiyate their lands to the utmost they will product, not for 
the sake of extraordinary profit, but as the means of employ* 
i ng more hands. M. Wolmar maintains, that the produce of 
the earth is in proportion to the number of hands employed ; 
the better it is tilled, the more it yields ; and the- surplus of 
its produce furnishes the means of cultiyating it still further ; 
the more it is stocked with men and cattle, the greater abun^ 
dance it yields for tilieir support. — No one can tell, (says 
he,) where this continual and reciprocal increase of produce 
and of labour may end. On the contrary^ land neglected 
loses its fertility ; ihe fewer men a country produces, the less 
provision it furnishes; the scarcity of inhabitants is the reason 
why it is insufficient to maintain the few it has, and in every 
country which tends to depopulation, the people will sooner 

I or later die of famine. ' 

— Therefore, having a great deal of land,' which they culti* 
vate with the utmost industry, they require, besides the ser- 
vants in the yard, a great number of day-labourers, which 
procures them the pleasure of maintaining a great number of 
people without any inconvenience to themselves. In the 
choice of their labourers, thejr always prefer their neigh, 
bours, and those of the same place, to strangers and foreign., 
era. Though by this means they may sometimes be losers in 
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hot choosing the most robust, yet this loss is sooa made up bj 
the affection i^hich this preference inspires in those whom 
they choose., by the adrantage likewise of baring them always 
about them, and of being able to depend on them at all 
times, though they keep them in pay but part of the year. ■ 
They always make two prices with these labourers. One 
is a strict payment of right, the current price of the country, 
which they engage io pay them when they hire them : the 
other, which is more liberal, is a payment of generosity ; it 
is bestowed only as they are foand to deserve it, and it sel. 
dom happens that they do not earn the surplus : for M* 
Wolmar is just and strict, and never suffers institutions of 
grace and favour to degenerate into custom and abuse. Over 
these labourers there are overseers, who watch and encou. 
rage them. These overseers work along with the rest ; and ' 
are interested in their labour, by a little augmentation, which 
is made to their wages from every advantage that is reaped 
firom their industry. Besides, M. Wolmar visits them al. 
most every day himself, sometimes often in a day, and his 
wife loves to take these walks with him. In times of extra* 
ordinary business, Eloisa every week bestows some little gra* 
tifications to such of 'the labourers, or other servants, as, in 
the judgment of their master, have been most industrious foi 
the past week. All these i^eans of promoting emulation, 
though seemingly expensive, when used with justice and dis- 
cretion, insen»bly make^people laborious and diligent; and 
in the end bring in more than is disbursed; but, as they 
turn to no profit, but by time and perseverance, few people 
know any thing of them, or are wHling to make use of 
them. -J r II 

. But the most effectual method of all, which is peculiar to 1 
Mrs. Wolmar, and which they who are bent on economy 
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seldom think of, il thai of gaining the hearts of those good 
people, by making them the objects of her affection. She 
does not think it sufficient to reward their industry, by giTing 
tibem money, but she thinks herself bound to do further ser- 
vices to those who have contributed to hers. Labourers, 
domestics, all who serre her, if it be but for a day, become 
her children : she takes part in their pleasures, their cares, 
and their fortune ; she inquires into their affairs; and makes 
their interest her own ; she engages in a thousand concerns 
for them, she gires them her adtice, she composes their diffe. 
rences, and does not show the affability of her dbposition in 
smooth and fruitless speeches, but in real services, and conti. 
ndal acts of benerol^ce. They, on their parts, leave every 
thing, to serve her, on the least motion. They fly when she 
' speaks to them ; her look alone animates their zeal j in her 
presence they are contented ; in her absence they talk of her, 
and are eager to be employed. H<^r charms, and her man. 
ner of conversing, do a great deal, but her genUeness and 
her virtues more. Ah ! my Lord, what a powerful and ado. 

I rahle empire is that of benevolent beauty ! 

^"^ With respect to their personal attendants, they have with. 
In doors eight servants, three women and five men, without 
reckoning the Baron's valet.de«chambre, or the servants in 
the out Jiouses. — It seldom happens that people who have 
but few servants, are ill served ; but from the uncommoQ 
zeal of these servants, one would conclude that each thought 
himself charged with the business of th^ other seven, and 
from the harmony amoiig them, c^e would imagine that the 
whole business was done by one man. You never see them 
in the out.houses idle and unemployed, or playing in the 
court-yard, imt always abouft some useful employment ; they 
assist in theiynM> in the cellar^ and In the kitchen. The |ar* 



dener has nobodj under him but them, and^ what is most 
agreeable, jou see them do all this cheerfully, aad. with plea, 
sure. 

They take them young, in order to form them to their 
minds. They do not follow the maxim here, which prevails 
at Paris and London, of choosing domestics ready formed; 
that is to say, complete rascals, runners of quality, who, in 
every family they go through, catch the failings both of msis. . 
ter and man, and make a trade of serving every body, with., 
out being attached to any one. There can be neither hones- 
ty^ fidelity, or zeal, among such fellows, and this collection 9f. 
rabble serves to ruin the masters, and corrupt the children, in 
all wealthy families. Here, the choice of domestics is con. 
sidered as an article of importance. They do not regard , 
them merely as mercenaries, from whom they only require a 
stipulated service, but as members of a family, which, should, 
they be ill chosen, might be ruined by that means. The first 
thing they require of them is to be honest, the next is to love 
their master, and the third to serve him to his liking : but, 
where a master is reasonable,, and a servant intelligent, the 
third is the consequence of the twojfirst. Therefore they. 
. do not take them from tpwn, but from the country. This is 
the 'first place they live in, and it will assuredly be the last if 
they are good for any thing. They take them out of some 
numerous family overstocked with children, whose parents 
come to offer them of their own, accord. They choose them 
young, well.made, healthy, and of a, pleasant countenance* 
M. Wolmar interrogates and examines them, and then pre-. 
Bents them to his wife. If they prove agreeable to both, they 
are received at first upon trial ; afterwards ,they j^re admitted 
among the number of servants, or, more properly, the chiU 
dren of the family .; and they emplpy some days in teaching 
them their duty with a gr^at deal of care and patience. The 
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service is so simple, so equal and uniform, the master and 
mistress are so little subject to whims and caprice, and the 
servants so soon conceive an affection for them, that their 
business is soon learnt. Their condition is agreeable ; they 
find conveniences which they had not at 'home ; but they are 
not suffered to be enervated by idleness, the parent of vice. 
They do not allow them to become gentlemen, and to grow 
proud in their service. They continue to work as they did 
with their own family ; in fact, they do but change their fa. 
ther and mother, and get more wealthy parents. They da 
not, therefore, hold their old rustic emptoyments in con. 
tempt. Whenever they leave this place, t^ere is not one of 
them who had not rather turn peasant, than take any other 
employment. In short, I never saw a family, where every 
one acquits himself so well in his service, and thinks so little 
of the trouble of servitude. 

Thus, by training up their servants themselves, in this 
discreet manner, they guard against the objection which is so 
very trifling, and so frequentfy made, viz, ** I shall only 
bring* them up for the service of others.'*^ Train them pro. 
perly^ ooe might answer, and th^y will never serve any one 
else, if, in bringing them up, you solely regard your own 
benefit, they have a right to consult their own interest in 
quitting you ; but if you seem to consider their advantage, 
they wdl remain constantly attached to you» It is the inteta* 
tion alone which constitutes the obligation, and he who is in. 
directly benefited by an act of kindness, wherehi I meant to* . 
serve myself only, owes me no obligation whatever. 

A^ a double preventive against this* inconvenience, Mr* 
and Mrs. Woimar take another method, which appears to - 
ilie extremely prudent. At the first establishment of their 
household, they calculated what number of servants their 
fbrtune would > allow them to keep, and they found it ta 
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amount to fifteen or sixteen: in order to he better served^ 
they made a rednqtion of half that number; so that, with 
less retinue, their serrice is more exactly attended. To be 
more effectually served still, they hare made it the interest of 
their servants to continne with them a long . time. . When a 
domestic first enters into their serrice, he receives the com- 
mon wages ; but those wages, are augmented every year by a 
.twentieth part; so that, at the end of twenty years, they 
will be more than doubled, and the charge of keeping these 
.servants wiU be nearly the same, in proportion to the master's 
.drcumstances. But there is no need of being a deep alge- 
braist to discover that the expence of this augmentation is 
.more in appearance than reality ; that there will be but few 
to whom double wages will . be paid, and that if they were 
paid to all the servants* yet the benefit of having been well 
served for twenty years past, would more than compensate 
the. extraordinary expence. You perceive, my Lord, that 
this is a certain expedient of making servants grow continu- 
ally more and more careful, and of attaching them to you, by 
attaching yourself to them* Theve h not only prudence, but 
justice, in such a provision. Is . it reaso9able that a new- 
comer, who has no affection for you, and who is perhaps an 
unworthy object, ihould receive the same salary, at his first 
, entrance into the family, as an old servant, whose zeal and 
fidelity have been tried in a long course of services, and who, 
besides, being grown in years, draws near the time when he 
will be incapable of providing for himself? The latter rea. 
son, however, must not be brought into the account, and you 
may easily imagine, that such a benevolent master and mistress 
do not fail to discharge that duty, which many, who arede. 
void of charity, fulfil out of ostentation; and you may sup- 
pose that they do not abandon those whose infirmities or old 
age render them incapOfble of service. 
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I can giye you a rery striking instance of their attention 
to this duty. The Baron d^Etange, being desirous to recom. 
pense the long services ofhis Talet-dCi^chambre, by procuring- 
him an honourable retreat, hAd the interest to procure for 
him the L. S. £l. E. an easy- and lucrative post. Eloisa has 
just now received a most affecting letter from this old serraot, 
In which he entreats her 'to gt^t him excused from accepting 
this employment. <^ I am in years (says be) ; I hare lost all 
my family ; all my hope is to end my days quietly in the 
house where I have passed the greatest part of them. Often, 
dear madam, as I hare held yoa in my arms when but an in. 
fiint, I prayed to Heaven that I might one day hold your 
fittle ones in the same manner* My prayers have been heard'; 
do not deny me the happiness of seeing tiiem grow and pro« 
sper like you. I, who have been accustomed toa quiet 
family 9 where shall I find such another place of rest in my 
old age ? Be so kind to write to the Baron in my behalf. If 
he is dissatisfied with me, let him turn me off, and give me 
no employment ; but If I have served him faithfully for these, 
forty years past, let him allow me to end my days in his ser- 
vice and yours— he cannot reward me better/' It is needless 
to inquire whether Eloisa wrote to the Baron or not. I 
perceive that she would be as uu willing to piart with this good 
man, as he would be to leave her. Am I wrong, my Lord, 
vdien I compare a master and mistress, thus beloved, to good 
parents, and their servants to obedi^t children ? ITou find 
that they consider themselves in this light. 

There is not a single instance in this family, of a servant's 
giving warning. It is even very seldom that they are threat, 
ened with a dismission. A menace of this kind alarms them 
in proportion as their serrice is pleasant and agreeable. The 
best subjects are always the soonest alarmed, and there is 
never any occasion to come to extremities but with such as 
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are not worth regretting. — ^Thej have likewise a rule in tlfy 
respect. When M. Wolmar says, " I discharge you ;" they 
may then implore Mrs. Wolmar to intercede for them^ and 
through her intercession may be restored : but if she giTea 
them warning, it is irrevocable, and they have no favour to 
expect. This agreement between them is very well calculated 
both to moderate the extreme confidence which her gentleness 
might beget in them, and the violent apprehensions they might 
conceive from his inflexibility. Such a warning, nevertheless, 
is excessively dreaded from a just and dispassionate master ; 
for, besides that they are not certain of obtaining favour, and 
that the same person is never pardoned twice, they forfeit the 
right which they acquire from their long service, by having 
bad warning given, and when they are restored, they begin 
a new service as it were. This prevents the old servants 
from growing insolent, and makes them more circumspect^ 
in proportion as they have more to lose. ^ 

The three maid. servants are the chambermaid, the gover. 
ness, and the cook. The latter is a country.gir1, yeryjgroper 
and well qualified for the place, whom Mrs. Wolmar has / 
instructed in cookery: for in this country, which is as yet ' 
in some measure in a state of simplicity, young ladies learn ' 
to do that business themselves, that when they keep house, 
they may be able to direct their servants ; and consequently 

are less liable to be imposed upon by themt B is no 

longer the chamber-maid ; they have sent her back to Etange, 
where she was born ; they have again entrusted her with the 
care of the castle, and the superin tendance of the receipts, 
which makes her in some degree comptroller of the house, 
hold. — M. Wolmar entreated his wife to make this regu. 
lation ^ but it was a long time before she could resolve to 
part with an old servant of her mother's, though she had 
more thaii one reason to be displeased with her. But after 
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tbeir last coDference, she gave her consent, and B 19 
gone. The gir^is handy and honest, but babbling and in. 
discreet* I suspect that she has, more than once, betrayed 
the secrets of her mistress ; that M. Wolmar is sensible of 
it ; and, to prerent her being guilty of the same indiscretion 
with respect to a stranger, he has prudently taken this me. 
thod to araii himself of her good qualities, ii^ithout running 
any hazard from her failings. She who is taken in her room, 
is that Fanny of whom you have often heard me speak with 
80 much pleasure. Notwithstanding Eloisa's prediction, her 
favours, her father's kindness, and yours, this deserving 
and discreet woman hUs not been happy in her connection. 
Claude Annet, who endured adversity so bravely, could not 
support a more prosperous state. When he found himself at 
ease, he neglected his business, and, his affairs being quite 
embarrassed, he fled the country, leaving his wife with an 
infant, whom she has since lost. Eloisa having taken her 
home, instructed her in the business of a chamber-maid ; and 
I was* never more agreeably surprized than to find her settled 
in her employment the first day of my arrival. M. Wolmar 
pays great regard to her, and they have both entrusted her 
with the charge of superintending their children, and of 
having an eye likewise over their governess, who b a simple 
credulous country-lass, but attentive, patient, and tractable : 
so that, in short, they have omitted no precaution to pre. 
vent the vices of the town from creeping into a family^ where 
the master and mistress iCre strangers to them, and will not 
' suffer them under their roof. 

Though there is but one table among 'all the servants, yet 

there is but little communication between the men and 

women ; and this they consider as a point of great importance.. 

M. Wolmar is not of the same opinion with those masters 

' who are indifferent to every thing which does not immedt* 
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ately concern their interests, and who only desire to be well 
serred, without troubling' themselyes about whiat their ser. 
tants do besides. He thinks, on the contrary, that the/ 
who regard nothing but their own service^ cannot be well 
served. Too close a connection between the two sexes fre. 
quently occasions mischief. The disorders of most' families 
arise from the rendezvous which are held in the^ chamber, 
maid's apartment. If there is one whom the: steward happens 
to be fond of, he does not fail to seduce her at the expence 
jof his master. A good understanding among the tnen or 
among the women is not alone sufficiently firm to pro'dtice any 
material consequences : but it is alwajs between the men and 
th^ women that those secretnsonopolies are established, which 
in- the end ruined the most wealthy families. They pay a 
particular attention, therefore, to the discretion and modesty 
of the women, not only from principles of honesty and mo- 
rality, but from welLjudged motives of interest. For,1rliat. 
'ever some may pretend, no one who does not love his Avtiy^ 
'can disciiarge it as he ought ; and none ever loTedtheir duty, 
who were devoid of honour. 

They do pot, to prevent any dangerous intimacy between 
the two sexes, restrain them by positive rules, which they 
might be tempted to violate in secret ; but without any seem- 
ing intention, they establish good customs, which are more 
powerful than authority itself. They do not forbid any in- 
' ier course between them ; but it is contrived in such a man. 
her, tiiat they have no occasion* or inclination to see each 
other. This is effectuated by making their business, their 
-habits, their tastes, and their pleasures, entirely different. 
To maintain the admirable order which they have established, 
* they are sensible that in a well-regulated family there should 
be as little correspondence as possible between the two sexes. 
They who would accuse their master of caprice, was he ta 
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enforce such a rule bj way of injunction, submit^ vithqut 
regret, to a manner of life -which is not positirely prescribed 
to them, but which they themselves cooceive to be the bes^ 
and most natural. Eloisa insists that it must l)e so in fact ; 
she maintains that neither love nor conjugal union is the re. 
lult of a continual commerce between the sex^s. In her opi« 
nion, husband and. wife were designed to live together^ bujt 
not to live in the same mai^ner. They> ought tp act in con- 
cert, but not tp do the same things. The kind pi life, sajjs 
she, which would delight the one would be insupportable to 
.the other ; the inclinations wUch nature has given them, 9i:e 
as different as the occupations she has assigned them ; they 
differ in their amusements as much as in their duties : in a 
word, each contributes to the common good by different ways^ 
and the proper distribution of their several ,cares and employ* 
ments is the strongest tie that cements their union. 

For my own part, I confess that my observations are much 
in favour of this maxim. In. fact,, is it not the general prac- 
tice^ except among the Frenchf . and those who imitate them, 
for the men and women to live separately ? If they see each 
other, it is rather by short interviews, and as it were by 
stealth, as the Spartans visited their wives, than by an indiq. 
creet and constant intercourse, sufficient to confound and 
destroy the wisest bounds of distinction which nature has. set 
between them. We. do not, even .among the savages, see 
men and women intermingle indiscriminately. In the evening, 
the family meet together ; every one passes the night with his 
wife ; when the day begins, they separate again, and the two 
sexes enjoy nothing in common, but their meals at most. 
This is the order which, from its universality, appears to be 
most natural, and even in those countries where it is per- 
verted, we may perceive some vestiges of it *^ remaining. In 
France^ where the men have submitted to live after the 
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fashion of the women, and to be continually shut up in a 
roo^t with them, you may perceitie, from their mroluntary 
motrons, that they are under confinement. . While ihe ladies 
jrit quietly^ or loll upon their CQuqbj yqu may percei?e the 
men get up, go^ come, and sit down again^ perpetually 
restless, as if a kind of mechajdtical iastinct continually conn, 
teracted the restraint they suffered^ and prompted them, in 
their own^^pite, to that active and laboriQus life lor which 
nature, intended them. They are the only: people in the world 
where the men stand at the theatre, as if they irent into the 
pit to relieve themselves of the fatigue of having been sitting 
ail4ay in a dining-room. In short, tbey are so sensibte of 
tbeirksomeness of this effeminate and sedentary indoleiice, 
that m order torchequer it with some degree of activity at 
.least, they yidd thejr places at home tastrangers^ and go to 
other m^s wives, in order toidleviiite their ^disgust i 

The example of Mrs/ /VVohnar's family contributes greatiy 
to support the maiim she e8toblishes.T->£v!Bryone, as it were, 
beifig coaikied to thieii: proper isex, the women th^r« live in a 
great measure apart;from the- men. In order 4o preveot'any 
snspicious connections between them^ itergseat a^ieretlsto 
keep both one and the other constamtly cwf^oyed, (of th^r 
QCcuptftions are so different, that nothing but idteness can 
bring them tegclther. In the mon^ing each a|ip]y to thdr 
proper business, and no one is at leisure to isHka'rupt tiie 
oflier. After dinner, the men are employed in the gardm, 
the yard, or in some rural occupation ; the women are busy 
in the nursery till the hour eomes at whicii th^y take a walk 
with the children, and sometimes indeed with the mistress, 
which KB very agreeable to them, as it is the onljr time in 
which they take the air. The men, being sufficiently tired 
with their day's work, have seldom amy inclination to walk^ 
and therefore rest themselves within doors. 
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I Etery Snndaj, after ereniDg-service, the women mi^t 
again in the nurseiy, with some friend or relation, whom 
they ioTite in their -tarns bj Mrs. Wolmar^s consent* There 
they have a. little collation prepared for them by Eloisa's di- 
rection ; and she permits them to chat, sing, Tun, or play 
at some little game of skill, fit to please children, and snch 
as they may bear a part in themselyes. The entertainment 
is composed of syllabubs, cream, and different kinds of cakes, 
with SQch otiier little viands as suit the taste of women and 
olnldren. Wine is almost excluded ; and the men, who are 
rarely admitted of this little female party, never are present 
at tills collation, which Eloisa seldom misses. I am the only 
man who has obtained this privilege. ^ Last Sunday, with 
great importunity, I got leave to attend her there. She took 
great pains to make me consider it as. a very singular favour. 
She told me aloud, that «he granted it for that once only, 
and that she had even refused M. Wolmar himself. You may 
Imagine whether this difficulty of admission does not flatter 
female vanity a littie, and whetiier a footman would be a 
welcome viskor where his master is excluded. 

I made a most delicious repast with them. -^Where. will 
you ind such creami-cakes as we iiave here ? Imagine what 
they must be, made in a dairy where Eloisa presides, and 
eaten in her company. Fanny presented me with some 
cream, some 'seed*cake, and other little comfits. All Wfs 
gone in an instftnt. Eloisa smiled at my appetite. ^^ I find 
(said she, giving me another plate of cream,) that your appe. 
tite does yon credit every where, and that you make as good 
a figure among a club of females, as you do among the Va« 
feisans.'' — ^^ But I do not (answered I) make 'the repast 
with more impunity ; the one may be attended with intoxic 
' cation as well as the other ; and reason may be as mudi dis* 
tracted in a nursery as in a wine-cellar." She cast her eyes 



down witibout making mof reply, bl'ashed, and began to play 
irtth her- cbildren. This was enough to sting me with re^ 
morse. This^ my Lord, was the first indiscretion, and I 
hope it will be the last. 

• There was a certain air of priraitiTe simplicity in tins as« 
8<^mb]y, which aifected- me very sensibly. I perceived the* 
same cheerfulness in every countenance, and perhaps toore 
openness than if there had been men in company. The foml. 
Uarity which was observable between ihe mistress and her 
smrvants, being founded on sincere attachment and confidence, 
only served to establish respect and authority ; and the ser. 
vices rendered and receiyed, appeared like so many testi. 
monies of reciprocal friendship. There was nothing, even 
to the Tery ch<^e of the collation, but what contributed to 
make this assembly engaging. MBk and sngar are natursdiy 
adapted to the taste of the fiiir»6e&, and may be deemed tiie 
symbols of innocence and sweetness^ w^ich are thdr most 
becoming ornaments. Men, on the contrary, are fond of 
high flavours, and strong liquors ; a kind of nonrishment 
more suitable to the active and laborious life for wMch nature 
has desired them : and when these different tattea eome to 
be blended, it is an infallible sign that the distinction 'between 
ihe two sexes is hiordinately confounded. In foet, I have 
observed that, in France, where the wdtten constantly in. 
termix with the men, they have entirely lost ibeir relish for 
miUumeats, and the men have in some measure lost tfaehr taate 
for wine ; and in England, where the two ^xes are better 
distinguished, the proper taste of each is better preseryed. 
In genera], I am of opiuion that you may very often form 
some judgment of people's disposition, from their choice of 
food.— The Italians, who live a great deal on vegetables, are 
woit and. effeminate. Yon Englishmen, who are great eaters 
of meat, have something harA in your rigid virtue, mA 
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which saTonrs of barlmrism. The Swiss, who is nfttiiniUy of 
a calm, g^iUe, and cold constitutiou, but hot and Tiol^lt 
when ia a passtoo, is fond both of one and the other^ and 
drinks, milk and wine indiscriminately* The Frenchmaa, 
who is pliant and chang^ble, lives upon all kinds oi food, 
and confOTms himself to every taste* Eloisa herself may 
serve as an instance : ibr though she makes her meals with a 
keen appetite, yet she does not love meat, ragouts, or salt, 
and never yet tasted wine by itself. Soille excellent roots, 
eggs, cream, and fruit, compose her ordinary diet, and was 
it not for fish, of which she is likewise very fond, she wouVd 
t»e a perfect Pythagorean. 

To keep the women in order, wonld signify nothing, if 
the men were not likewise under proper regulations; and 
this branch of domestic eooiiomy, which is not of less impor- 
tance, is still more diiicuU ; for the attack is generally more, 
lively than the defen/ce : tl^ giwdidn of human nature in» 
tended it so. In the coimnon-wealth, citizens are k^tin 
order by prmciples of morality and virtue t but how are we 
to keep servants and mercenaries under proper regulaticms, 
otherwise than by force and restraint ? The art of a master 
consists in .disguising tiiis restraint under ^ veil of pleasure 
and interest j that what they are obliged to do, may. seem the 
result of their own inclinatioii. Sunday being a day. of idle, 
neis, and servants; having a right of going where they please, 
when business does not requvre their duty at home, that one 
day often destroys all the good examples and lessons of the 
other six. The^ habit of frequenting publichouses, the con* 
ve^rse and maxims of their comrades, the company of looso 
women, soon render them unserviceable to their masters, and 
unprofitable to themselves $ and by teaching them a thousand 
vines, make* them unfit for sepri^^? ^4 U&wor^y of U« 
berty. 
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To remedy this inconTenience, they endeaTOur to keep 
them at hdme by the same motires which indnce them to go 
abroad. Why do they go abroad ? To drink and phiy at a 
poblicJiouse. They drink and play at home. All the diffe. 
rence is^ that the wine costs them nothing, that they do not 
get drunk, and that there are some winners at play without 
any losers. The following is the method taken for thii « 
purpose. 

Behind the house is a shafly walk, where tiiey have fixed 
the lists. There, in the summer-time, the livery-serrants 
and the men in the yard meet every Sunday, after sermon, 
time, to play io little detached parties, not for money, for it 
is not allowed, nor for wine, which is given them ; but 
for a prize, furnished by their master's generosity, which is 
generally some piece of goods or apparel fit for their use. 
The number of games is in proportion io the value of the prize ; 
so that when the prize is somewhat considerable, as a pair of 
silver buckles, a neckcloth, a pair of silk stockings, a fine 
hat, or any thing of that kind, they have generally several 
bouts to decide it. They are not confined to one particular 
gaine, but they change them, that one man, who happens to 
excel in a particular game, may not carry off all the prizes, 
and that they may grow stronger and more dexterous by a 
variety of exercises; At one time, the contest is who shall 
first reach a mark at the other end of the walk ; at another 
time it is who shall throw the same stone farthest ; then again 
it is who shall carry the samef weight longest. Sometimes 
they contend for a prize, by shoeting at a mark. Most of 
these games are attended with some little preparations, which 
serve to prolong thetn, and render them entertaining. Their 
master and mistress often honour them with their presence ; 
they sometimes take their children with them ; nay, even 
strangers resort thither, excited by curiosity, and they desire 
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nothing better than to bear a share in the sport ; but none 
are ever admitted without M. Wolmar's approbation, and 
tiie consent of the players, who would not find, their account 
in granting it readily. This custom has imperceptibly become 
a kind of show, in which the actors, being animated by the 
presence of the spectators, prefer the glory of applause to 
the lucre of the prize.^-As these exercises make them more 
actiye and vigorous, they set a greater value on themselves, 
and, being accustomed to estimate their importance from 
their own intrinsic wx>rth, rather than from their own posses, 
sions, they prize honour^ notwithstanding they are footmen^ 
beyond money. 

. It would be tedious to enumerate all the adrantages whidi 
they derive from a practice so trifling in appearance, and 
which is always despised by little minds ; but it is the pre. 
rogative of true genius to produce great effects by incon- 
siderable means. M. Wolmar has assured me that these 
Iktle instituticMiB, which his wife first suggested, scarce stood 
him in fifty crowns a year. '^ But (said he) how often do 
you think I am repaid this sum in my housekeeping and my 
affairs in general, by the vigilance and attention with which 
I am served by these faithful servants, who derive all their 
pleasures from their master ; by the interest they take in a / 
family which they consider as their own ; by the advantage I 
reap in their labours, from the vigour they acquire at their 
exercises ; by the benefit of keeping them always in health, 
in preserving them from those excesses which are common to 
men iQ their st^ion, and from those disorders which fre. 
quently attend such excesses ; by securing them from any 
propensity to knavery, which is an infallible consequence of 
irregularity, and by c^ifirming them in the practice of ho* 
ne$ty ; in short, by the pleasure of having such agreeable 
recreations irithia XMiTAelvea at such a trifling expence^ If 
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tiiere are anj among them, either man or ivoman, who do 
not care to conform to our regulations, but prefer the libertj 
of goitig where they please, on rarious pretences, we nerer 
refuse to give them leave : but we consider this licentious 
turn as a Tery suspicious symptom, and we are always ready 
to mistrust such dispositions. Thus these little amusements, 
which furnish us with good servants, serve also as a direction 
to us in the choice of them." — I must confess, my Lord, 
that except in this family I never saw the same men made 
good domestics for personal service, good husbandmen for 
tilling the ground, good soldiers for the defence of their 
country, and honest fellows in any station into which fortune 
may chance to throw them. 

In the winter, tiieir pleasures vary, as well as their laboura. 
On a Sunday, all the servants in the family, and even the 
neighbours, men and women indiscriminately, meet after 
service.time in a hall where there is a good fire, some wine,'' 
fruits, cakes, and a fiddle, to which they dance. Mrs. 
Wolmar never fails to be present, for some time at least,, in / 
order to preserve decorum and modesty by her presence ; 
and it is not uncommon for her to dance herself, though ^ 
among her own people. 

When I was first made acquainted with this custom, it ^ 
appeared to me not quite conformable to the strictness of 
Protestant morals. I told Eloisa so ; and she answered met 
to the following effect : '' Pure morality is charged wit h soj 
many severe duties, that if it is overburdened with form^, 
which are in themselves indifferent, they will always be of 
prejudice to what is really essential. This is said to be the 
case with the monks in general, who, being slaves to rules 
totally immaterial, are utter strangers to the meaning of 
honour and virtue. . This defect is less observable among as, 
though we are not wholly exempt from it. Our churchmen, 
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who are as much superior to other priests in knowledge, as 
our religion is superior to all others in purity, do nevertheless 
maintain some maxims, which seem to be rather founded on 
prejudice than reason. Of this kind, is that which condemns 
dancing and assemblies, as if there were more harm in dan. 
cing than singing, as if each of these amusements were not 
equally a propensity of nature, and as if it were a crime to 
divert ourselves publicly with an innocent and harmless re. 
creation. For my own part, I think,, on the contrary, that 
every time there is a concourse of the two sexes, every public 
diversion becomes innocent, by beiqg public ; where.as, the 
most lauda1)le employment becomes suspicious in a tetCmd^tSte 
party*. Men and women were formed for each other ; their 
union by marriage is the end of nature. ^|1 falsp reltgifti| jp 
at war jyitfe jj^^^ ^ ^yg ^; our's, which conforms to and rectifies 
natural propensity, proclaims a divine institution which is 
most suitable to mankind. Religion ought not to increase the 
embarrassment which civil regulation^ throw in the way of 
matrimony, by difficulties which the Gospel does not create, 
and which are contrary to the true spirit of Christianity, Let 
any one tell me where young people can have an opportunity 
of conceiving a mutual liking, and of seeing each other with 
more decorum and circumspection than in an assembly, where 
the eyes of the spectators being constantly upon them, oblige 
them to behave with peculiar caution ? How can we offend 
God by an agreeable and wholesome exerdse,''sliitable to the 
Tivacity of youth ; an exercise which consists in the art of 
presenting ourselves to each other with grace and elegance, 
and wherein the presence of the spectator imposes a decorum 

♦ In my letter t<s^ M. D'Alembert, concerning the theatres, I 
have transcribed the following passage, and some others ; but as 
I was then preparing this edition, I thought it better to wait this 
publication, till I took notice of the quotation. 
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mlttch no. one dares to Yiolate ? Can we concei?e a more 
•effectual method to aroid nnposition with respect to person at 
least, by displaying ourselves with aU our natural graces and 
defects before those whose interest it isf to know ns thoroughly, 
ere they oblige themselves to love us ?-^Is not the obligation 
of reciprocal affection greater than that of self. love, and is it • 
.not an attention worthy of a pious and virtuous pair^ who 
propose to marry, thus to prepare their hearts for that mutual 
love which Heaven prompts ? 

*^ What is the consequence, in those places where people 
are under a continual restraint, where the most innocent 
gaiety is punished as criminal, where the young people of 
different sexes dare not meet in public, and where the indis- 
creet severity of the pastor preaches nothing, in the name of 
God, but servile constraint, sadness, and melancholy ? They 
find means to elnde an insufferable tyranny, which nature 
and reason disavow. When gay and sprightly youth are de. 
barred from lawful pleasures, they substitute others more 
dangerous in their stead. Private parties, artfully concerted, 
supply the place of public assemblies. By being obliged to 
concealment, as if they were criminal, they at length become 
so in fact. Harmless joy loves to display itself in the face of 
the world, but vice is a friend to darkness ; and innocence 
■ahd secrecy never subsist long together. My dear friend^ 
(said she, grasping my hand, as if she meant to convey her 
repentance, and communicate the purity of her own heart to 
mine,) who can be more sensible of the importance of this 
' truth than ourselves ? What sorrow and troubles, what tears 
and remorse we might have prevented for so many years past, 
if we co:uId but l^ave foreseen how dangerous a private inter- 
< course was to that virtue which we always loved ! 

'^ Besides, (said Mrs. Wolmar, in a softer tone,) it is not 
la a Bumerons assembly, where we are seen and heard by^ 
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the world, but in priTate parties, where secrecy and freedom 
is indulged, that our morals are in danger. It is from tfak 
principle, that, whenever my domestics meet, I am glad to 
see them all together. I eren approve of their inviting such 
young people in the neighbourhood whose company will not 
corrupt them ; and I hear with pleasure, that, when they 
mean to commend the morals of any of our young neighbours, 
they say — He is admitted at Mr. Wolmar's. We have a fur. 
ther view in this. Our men-servants are all very young, 
and, among the women, the governess is yet single ; it is 
.not reasonable that the retired life they lead with us should 
debar them of an opportunity of forming an honest con- 
nection. We endeavour, therefore, in these little meetings, 
to give them this opportunity, under our inspection, that we 
may assist them in their choice ; and thus, by endeavouring 
to make happy families, we increase the felicity o£ our own. 
.--.^^ I ought now to justify myself for dancing with these good 
people, but I rather choose to pass sentence oni myself in 
this respect, and frankly confess that my chief motive is the 
pleasure I take in the exercise. You know that I always 
resembled vay cousin in her passion for dancing ; but after 
the death of my mother, I bade adieu to the ball, and all 
public assemblies ; I kept my resolution, even to the day of 
my marriage, and will keep it still, without thinking it any 
violation to dance now and then in my own house with my 
guests and my domestics. It is an exercise very good for my 
health during the sedentary life which we are obliged to live 
here in winter. I find it an innocent amusemeiit ; for after 
a good dance my conscience does not reproach me. It 
amuses M . Wolmar likewise, and all my coquetry in this 
particular is only to please him. I am the occasion of his 
.Qoming into the ball-room ; the good people are best satisfied 
when they are honoured with their master's presence ; and 
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tkey express a saUsfaction wh^n they see me amongst them. 
In short, I find that such occasional familiarity forms an 
agreeable connection and attachment between us, which ap. 
proaches nearer the natural condition of mankind, by mo. 
derating the meanness of servitude, and the rigour of au- 
thority." 

Such, my Lord, are the sentiments of Eloisa with respect 
to dancing ; and I hare often wondered how so much affa. 
bility could consist with such a degree of subordination,^ and 
how she and her husband could so often stoop to lerel them, 
selves with their servants, and yet the latter never be tempted 
to assume equality in their turn. I question if any Asiatic 
monarchs are attended in their palaces with more respect than 
Mr. and Mrs. Wolmar are served in their own house. I 
never knew any commands less imperious than theirs, ' or 
more readily executed ; if they ask for any thing, their ser- 
vants fly ; if they excuse their failings, they themselves are 
nevertheless sensible of their faults. I was never better con- 
vinced how much the force of what is said depends on the 
mode of expression. 

This has led me into a reflection on the affected gravity of 
masters ; which is, that it is rather to be imputed to their own 
failings, than to the effects of their familiarity, that they are 
despised in their families, and that the insolence of servants it 

rather an indication of a vicious than of a weak master : for 

f 

nothing gives them such assurances, as the knowledge of his 
vices, and they consider all discoveries of that kind as so 
many dispensations, which free them from their obedience to 
a man whom they can no longer respect. 

Servants imitate their masters, and by copying them awk- 
wardly, they render those defects more conspicuous in them- 
selves, which the polish of education, in some measure, dis^ 
guised in the others. At Paris, I used to judge of the ladies 
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of my acquaintance, by the air and manners of their waiting* 
women ; and this rule never deceived me. Besides that the 
ladj's woman, when she becomes the confidant of her mis- 
tress's secrets, makes her buj her discretion at a dear rate, 
the likewise frames her conduct according to her lady's 
sentiments, and discloses all her maxims, by an awkward 
imitation. In every instance, the master* s example is more 
efficacious than his authority ; it is not natural to suppose 
that their servants will be honester than themselves. It is to 
no purpose to make a nojse, to swear, to abuse them, to 
turn them off, to get a new set ; all this avails nothing to. 
wards making good servant^. When they who do not trouble 
themselves about being hated and despised by their domestics, 
nevertheless imagine that they are well served, the reason of 
their mistake is, that they are contented with what they see, 
and satisfied with an appearance of diligence, without ob. 
serving the thousand secret prejudices they suffer continually, 
and of which they cannot discover the source. But where is 
the man so devoid of honour, as to be able to endure the 
contempt of every one round him ? Where is the woman so 
abandoned, as not to be susceptible of insults ? How many 
ladies, both at Paris and in London, who think themselves 
greatly respected, would burst into tears if they heard what 
was said of them in their antichambers ? Happily for their 
peace, they comfort. themselves by taking these Arguses for 
weak creatures, and by flattering themselves that they are 
blind to those practices which they do not even deign to hide 
from them. * They likewise in their turn discover, by their 
sullen obedience,' the contempt they have for their mistresses. 
Masters and servants become mutually sensible that it is npt 
worth their while to conciliate ea.h other's esteem* 

The behaviour of servants seems to me to be the most cer. 
tfiin and nice proof of the master's virtue ; and J, remember, 
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my Lord, to hare formed a good opinion of yours at Valais^ 
without knowing you, purely because, though you spoktt 
aemewhat harshly to your attendants, they were not the less 
attached to you, and that they expressed as much respect for 
you in your absence, as if you had been within hearing. It 
has been said that no man is a hero in the eyes of his valet* 
de-chambre : perhaps not ; but every worthy man will en. 
joy his servant's esteem, whidi sufficiently proves that hero, 
ism is only a vain phantom, and that nothing is solid but vir. 
tne. The power of its empire is particularly observable here 
in the lowest commendations of the servants : commenda- 

« 

tions the less to be suspected, as they do not consist of vain 
eulogiums, but of an artless expression of their feelings. 
As they cannot suppose from. any. thing which they see, that 
other masters are not like theirs, they therefore .do not com- 
mend them on account of those virtues which they <;onceive 
to be common to masters in general, but^ in the simplicity 
of their hearts, th^ thank God for having. sent the rich to 
make those uiider them happy, and -to be a comfort to the 
poor. 

• Servitude is a state so unnatural to mankind, that it can- 
not subsist without some degree of discoqitent. Neverthe- 
less, they respect their master^ and say nothing. If. any 
murmurings escape them against their mistress, they are 
more to her honour than encomiums Would.be. No. ona 
complains that she is wanting in kindnels to them, but that 
she pays so much regard to others ; no one can endare 
that his seal should be pui in competition with that of his 
comradts ; and as every one imagines himself foremost in 
attachment, he -would be first in favour. This is their only 
complaint, and their greatest injustice. 

There is not only a proper subordination among those of 
inferior station, but a perfect harmony among those of equal 
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rank; and this is not the least difficult part of domestic eco- 
nomf .' — ^Amidst the claahings of jealousy aiid self-uiterest^ 
which make continual divisio&s in families not more uume* 
rons than this, we seldom find servants united batdt the ex* 
pence of their masters* If they agree, it is to ^ob in concert; 
if they are honest, every one shows his importance at. the ex. 
pence of the rest : they must either be enemies or accompli* 
ces ; and it is very difficult to find a way of guarding, at the 
same time, both agaiiisi their knavery and their disliensions. 
The masters of families, in general, know no other method 
but that of choosing the alternative between these two incon* 
veniences. Some, preferring interest to honour, foment a 
qnarrelsonfe disposition among their servants, by means of 
private reports, and think it a masier.picce of prudence td 
mak^ them superintendants and spies over each other. Others, 
of a mote indolent nature, rather chooise that their servants 
should rob themy and five peaceably among themselves ; they 
pique tiiems^lves upon discountenancing any information which 
a faithful servant may give them out of piire zeal. Both are 
equally to blame. The first, by exciting continual distur^ 
bancea in their fiimilies, which are incompatible with good or. 
der and regularity, get together a heap of knaves and infer. 
mers, whoarie busy in betraying their fellow- servants, that 
they may hereafter perhaps betray their masters. The sew 
cond,' by refosisg any information with regard to what passes 
hi their families, countenance combinations against themselves, 
encourage the ' wicked, dishearten the good, and only main^* 
tain a pack of arrogant and idle rascals, at a great expence, 
who, agreeing together at their master's cost, look upon 
their services as a matter of favour, and their thefts as per. - 
quisites*. 

* I have narrowly examined into the management of great 
fMi^ies, and have found il impossible for a master who has 
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It is a capital error ia domestic as well as in oivil econo- 
my, to oppose one vice to another, or to attempt an eqoili* 
'brium between them, as if that which nndermlncis the foun. 
dations of all order could ever tend to establish regularity.-^ 
This mistaken policy only serrei to unite every inconveni- 
ence. When particular Tices are tolerated in a family, they 
do not reign alone. Let one take root, a thousand wili soon 
spring up. . They presently ruin the serrants who harbour 
them, uado the master who tolerates them, and corrupt or 
-injure the children who remark tiiem with attention. Wliat 
father can be so unworthy as to put any adrantage whatever 
in competition with this last inconvenience ? Whathonest man 
would choose to be master of a family, if it was impossible 
^ ioT him to maintain peace and fidelity' in his house at the aame 
time, and if he must be obliged to purchase the. attachment 
of his servants . at the expence of their mutual good nnder. 
rStanding ? 

Who does not see, that in this family, di^ have not even 
an idea of any such difficulty ? so much does the union among 
the several members proceed from the attachment to the bead. 
~It is here we may perceive a striking instance how unpoi. 
Bible it is to have a sincere affection for a master vrithontlo. 
•vipg every thing that belongs to him ; a truth which is the 
real foundation of Christian charity, I&it not very natural 
•that the children of the same lather should live together like 
brethren ? This is what they tell us every -day at chmroh, 



twenty servants, to know whether be has one honest man among 
them, and not to mistake the greatest rascal perhaps to be that 
one. This alone would give me an aversion to riches. The rich 
lose one of the sweetest pleasures of life, the pleasure of con- 
fidence and esteem'. They purchase all their gold at a dear 
rate! 

N3 - 
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witbont making vs feel the sentimeai; tnd tbis is wbat 
the domestics in this Aimilj feel, withomt being told it. 

This dispositioin to good feUo<w«hii^is owing to ft choice of 
proper' sobjects. M» Wolmar, when be liures his serrant^, 
does not examine whether thej suit his wife and himself, bat 

' whether thej suit each other ; and if thej were to discover a. 
settled antipathy between two of the best seryants, it would 
be sufficient for them to discharge one : for, says Eloisa, in 

' so small a famHy, a family where they never go abroad, but 
are constantly before - each other, they ought to agree per. 
fectly among themselves. They ought to consider it as their 
father's house, where all are of the same family. One wfaD 
happens to be disagreeable to the rest is enough to make 
them hate the place ;. and that disagreeable object being con- 
stantly before their eyes, they would neither be easy them- 
selves, nor suffer us to be quiet.. 

After having made the best assortment in their power^ 

'they unite them, as it were, by the services which they 
oblige each' to render the other, and they contrive that it shall 
be tiie real interest of every one to be beloved by his fellow 
aervants. No one is so well received who solicits a favour 
* for himself, as when he asks it for another ; so that whoever 
has any thing to request, endeavours to engage^ another to in;, 
tercede lor him ; and this they do with greater readiness, 
since, whether their master grants or refuses the favour re. 
quested, he never fails to acknowledge the merit of tiie per. 
son interceding. On the contrary, both he and Mrs. Wol- 
mar always reject the solicitations of those who only regard 
themselves. Why, say they, should I grant what is desired 
in your favour, who have never made me any request in fa. 
vour of another? Is it reasonable that you should be more 
favoured than your companions, because they are more obli- 
ging than you ? They do more : they engage them to serve 
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•ach otlier in private without any ostentation, and without 
assuming any merit. This is the more easily accomplisheci, 
as they know that their master, who is witness of their dis- 
cretion, will esteem them the more ; thus self-interest is a 
gainer, and s^fJove no loser. They are so convinced of 
this general disposition to oblige, and they have such confi- 
dence in each other, that when they have any favour to ask, 
they frequently mention it at table, by way of conversation ; 
very often, without further trouble, they find that the thing 
has been requested and granted, and as they do not know 
whom to thank, their obligation is to all. 

It is by this and such like methods, that they beget an at. 
tachroent among them, resulting from, and subordinate to, 
the zeal they have for their master. Thus, far from leaguing 
together to his prejudice, they are only united for his service. 
However it may be their interest to love each other, they 
have still stronger motives for pleasing him ; their zeal for his 
service gets the better of their mutual good-will, and each 
considering himself as injured by losses which may make 
their master less able to recompense a faithful servant, they 
are all equally incapable of suiTering any individual to do him 
wrong unnoticed. This principle of policy, which is estab* 
lished in this family, seems to have somewhat sublime in it ; 
and I cannot sufficiently admire how Mr. and Mrs. Wolmar 
have been able to transform the vile function of an informer 
into an office of zeal, integrity, and courage, as noble, or at 
least as praise.worthy, as it was among the Romans. 

They began by subverting, or rather by preventing, in a 
plain and perspicuous manner, -and by afiecting instances, 
that servile and criminal practice, that mutual toleration at 
the master's cost, which a worthless servant never fails to 
inculcate to a good one, under the mask of a charitabla 
viaxim. They made them understand, that the precept, 

N4 
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which enjoms us to hide our neighbour's faults, relates to 
those only which do injury to no one 3 thitt if they are wit. 
nesses to any injustice which Injures a third person, and do 
not discover it, they are guilty of it, themselTes ; and 
that as nothing can oblige us to conceal such faults in others, 
but a consciousness of our own defects ; therefore no one 
"would choose to countenance knayes, if he was not a knave 
himself. Upon these principles, which are just in general 
as between man and mto, but more strictly so with reject 
to the close counection between master and servant, they 
hold it here as an incontestable truth, that whoever sees their 
master wronged, without making a discovery, is more guilty 
than he who did the wrong ; for he suffers himself to be mis. 
led by the prospect of advantage, but the other, in cold 
blood, ,and without any view of interest, can be induced to 
secrecy by no other motive than a thorough disregard of jus* 
tice, an indifference towards the welfare of the family h« 
serves, and a hidden desire of copying the example he con- 
ceals. . Therefore, even where the fault is considerable, the 
guilty party may nereriheless sometimes hope for pardon^ 
but the witness who conceals the fact is infallibly dismissed, 
as a man of bad disposition. 

In return, they receive no accusation which may be sus. 
pected to proceed from injustice and calumny ; that is to 
say, they admit of none in the absence of the accused. If 
any one comes to make a report against his fellow.servant, 
or to prefer a personal complaint against him, they ask him 
whether he is sufficiently informed, that is to say, whether he 
has entered into any previous inquiry with the person whom 
he is going to accuse ? If he answers in the negative, they 
ask him how he can judge of an action, when he is not ac. 
quainted with the motives to it ? The fact, say they, may 
depend on some circumstance to which you are a stranger ; 
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. there maj be some particiilaYS which may serve to justify or 
excuse it, and which jrou know nothing of. How can you 
premune to condemn any one's conduct, before you know by 
tirhat motires it is directed ? One word of explanation would 
pxobably hate rendered it jnstifiaUe in your eyes. Why then 
do you mn the risk of condemning an action wrongfully, 
and of «i^sing • me to participate of your injustice ? If he 
assures tiiem that he has entered into a previous explanation 
with the accused ; why then, say they, do you come with. 
out him, as if you was afraid that he would falsify what 
you are g<Mng to relate ? By what right do you neglect taking 
the same ' precaution with respect to me, which you think 
piroper to use with regard to yourself ? Is it reasonable to 
desire me to judge of a fact from your report, of which you 
-refuse to judge yourself by the testimony of your own eyes ; 
and would not you be answerable for the partial judgment I 
might form, if. I was to remain satisfied with your bare de. 
position ? ' In the end^ they direct them to summon the party 
accused s if they consent, the matter is soon decided ; if they 
refuse,^ they dismiss &em with a severe reprimand, but they 
keep the secret, and watch them both so narrowly, that they 
are not long at a loss to know which is in fault. 

This rule is so well known, and so well established, ithat 
you nerer hear a servant in this family speak ill of his absent 
comrade, for they are all sensible that it is the way to pass for 
a Harand a coward. When any one of them' accuses and. 
ther, it is openly, frankly, and not only to his face, but in 
the presence of all his fellow-servants, that they who are 
witnesses to their accusation, may be vouchers of their inte- 
grity. In case of any personal disputes among them, the 
difference is generally made ttp by mediators, without trou. 
bling Mr. and Mrs. Wolmar :* but when the interest of the 
master is at stake, the matter cannot remain a secret ; the 

N 5 
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guilty party must either accuse himself, or be accused. 
These little pleadings happen rery seldom, and never but at 
table, in the rounds which Eloisa makes erery day while her 
people are at dinner or supper, which M. Wolmar pleatanily 
calls her general sessions. After haTing patiently attended 
to the accusation and the defence, if theafiairs regard her in. 
terest, she thanks the accuser for his zeaL I am sensible, 
says she, that you hare a regard for yOdr fellow-servant ; yaa 
have always spoken well of him, and! commend you, becajuso 
the love of your duty and of justice has prevailed over your 
private affections ; it is thus that a faithful servant and an 
honest man ought to behave. If the party accused is not in 
fault, she always- subjoins some compliment to her justifica- 
tloi^ of his innocence. But if he is really guilty, she in some 
measure spares his shame before the rest. She supposes that 
be has something to communicate in his defence, winch he ' 
does not choose to declare in public ; she appoints an hour 
to hear him in private, and it is then- that she or her husband 
talk to him as they think proper. What is very remarkable, 
is that the most severe of- the two Is not most dreaded, and 
that they are less afraid of M. Wolmar's solemn reprimand, 
than of Eloisa's affecting reproaches. The former speaking 
the language of truth and justice, humbles and confounds the 
guilty ; the latter strikes them with the most cruel remorse, 
by convincing them with what regret she is forced to with- 
draw her kindness from them. She sometimes extorts tears of 
grief and shame from them, and it is not uncommon for 
her to be moved herself when she sees them repent, in 
hopes that she may not be obliged to abide by her word. 

They who judge of these concerns by what passes in their 

own families, or among their neighbours, would probably 

. deem them frivolous or tiresome. But yon, my Lord, who 

have such high notions of the duties and enjoyments of a 
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master of a family, and who are sensible what an ascendancj 
natural disposition and yirtue havi^ over the haman heart, 
jou perceive the importance of these minutiae, and know on 
what circumstances their success depends. Riches do not 
make a man rich, as is well observed in some ronuiivce. The 
wealth of a man is not in his coffers, but in the use he makes 
of what he draws out of them ; for our possessions do hot 
become our own, but by the uses to which we allot them^ and 
abuses are always more inexhaustible than riches ; whence it 
happens that our enjoyments are not in proportion to our 
expences, but depend on the just regulation of them. An 
idiot may toss ingots of gold into the sea, and say he has en- 
joyed them ; but what comparison is there between such an 
extravagant enjoyment, and that which a wise man would 
have derived from the least part of thdr value ? Order and 
regularity^ which multiply and perpetuate the use of riches, 
are alone capable of converting the enjoyment of them into 
felicity. But if jreal property arises from the relation which 
our possessions bear to us, if it is rather the use than thft 
acquisition of riches which confers it, what can be more pro* 
per subjects of attention for a master of a family thain do« 
mestic economy, and the prudent regulation of his honsew 
hold, in which the most perfect correspondences more imme- 
diately concern him, and where the happiness of £very indi- 
vidual is an addition to the felicity of the head t 

Are the most wealthy the most happy? No. How then 
does wealth contribute to felicity ? But every well-regulated 
family is emblematic of the master's mind. . Gilded ceilings, 
luxury, and magnificence, only serve to show the vanify of 
those who display such parade ; whereas, whenever you see 
order without melancholy, peace without slavery, plenty 
without profusion, you may say, with confidence, the master 
of this house is a happy being. 

N(5 
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For my own part, I think the nkost certain sign of tni^ 
content is a domestic and retired life, and that they who are 
continoaily resorting to others in quest of happiness do not 
enjoy it at home, A father of a family, who amuses himself 
at home, is rewarded for his continual attention to domestic 
concem9| by the constant enjoyment of the most agreeable 
sensations of nature. He is the only one who can be pr6. 
perly said to be master of his own happiness, because, like 
Uearen itself, he is happy in desiring nothing more than he 
enjoys. Like the Supreme Being, he does not wish to en» 
large his possessions, but to make them really his own, 
vnder proper directions, and by using them conformably to 
thejust relations of things : if he does not enrich himself by 
new ac^aisitioQay he enriches himself by the true enjoyment 
of what he possesses. He once only enjoyed the income of 

• 

his lands, he now enjoys the lands themselres, by overlooking 
their culture^ and surveying them from time to time. Hiii 
servant was a stranger to him : heis now part of his enjoyi» 
ment ;' his child : he makes him his own. Formerly he had 
only power oicer his servant's actions ; now he has authority 
ever his inclinations. He was his master only by paying 
him wages; now he rules by the sacred dominion of bene- 
volence and esteem. Though fortune spoils him of his 
we^th, she can never rob him of those aflfections which are 
attached to him ; she cannot deprive a father of his children ; 
all the difference is^ that he maintained them yesterday, and 
that they will ^support him to.morrow. It is thus that we 
may learn the true enjoyment of our riches,, of our family^ 
and of ourselves ; it is thus, that the minutiae of a family 
become, agreeable to a worthy man who knows the value of 
them ; it is thus, that far from considering these little duties 
as troublesome, he makes them a part of his happiness, and 
derives the glory and pleasure of human nature ffom theso 
noble and affecting offices. 
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If these precious advantages are despised, or little known, 
and if the few who endeaTour to acquire them seldom obtain 
them, the reason, in both cases, is the same. There are ma. 
nj simple and sublime duties, which few people can relish 
and fulfil. Such are those of the master of a family, for 
-which the air aiid bustle of the world give him a disgust, and 
which he never discharges properly when he is only inflamed 
by motives of avarice and interest. Some think themselves 
excellent masters, and are only careful economists ; their in. 
come may thrive, ' and their family nevertheless be in a bad 
condition. They ought to have more enlarged views to di» 
rect an administration of such importance, so as to give it a 
happy issue. The first thing to be attended to in the due re. 
gulation of a family, is to admit none but honest people, who 
will not have any secret intention to disturb that regularity* 
But are honesty and servitude so compatible, that we may 
hope to find servants who are honest men ? No, my Lord, if 
we would have them, we must not inquire for them, but we 
must niake them ; and none who are not men of integrity 
themselves, are capable of making others honest. It is to no 
purpose for a hypocrite to affect an air of virtue ; he will 
never inspire any one with an affection for it, and if he knew 
how to make virtue amiable^ he would be in love with it 
' himself. What do formal lessons avail, when daily example 
contradicts them, unless to make us suspect that the moralist 
means to sport with our credulity ? What an absurdity are 
they guilty of, who exhort us to do as they say, and not as 
they act themselves ! — He who does not act up to what he 
says, never speaks to any effect ^ for the language of the 
heart is wanting^ which alone is persuasive and affecting. I 
have sometimes heard conversations of this kind held in a 
gross manner before servants, in order to read them lectures., 
as they do children sometimes, in an indirect way. Far 
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from haTing anj reason to imagine that they were the dopei 
of Buch artifice^ I have always observed them smile in secret 
at their master's folly, who must have taken them for block- 
heads, by making an awkward display of sentiments before 
them, which they knew were none of his own. 

All these idle subtleties are unknown in this family, and 
the grand art by which the master and mistress make their 
servants what they would desire them to be, is to appear 
themselves before them what they really are. Their behavl. 
our is always frank and open, because they are not in any 
fear lest their actions should belie their professions. As they 
themselves do not entertain principles of morality different 
from those which they inculcate to others, they have no occa. 
sion for any extraordinary circumspection in their discourse; 
a word blundered out unseasonably does not overthrow the 
principles they have laboured to establish. They do not in- 
discreetly tell all their affairs, but they openly proclaim all 
their maxims. Whether at table, or abroad, in private, or 
in public, their sentiments are still the same ; they ingenuous, 
ly deliver their opinions on every subject, and without their 
having any individual in view, every one is instructed by 
their conversation. As their servants never see them do any 
thing but what is just, reasonable, and equitable, they do nof 
consider justice as a tax on the poor, as a yoke on the unhap* 
py, and as one of the evils of their coiidition. The carf 
they take never to let the labourers come in vain, and lose 
their day's work in seeking after their wages, teaches their 
servants to set a just value on time. When they see their 
master so careful of other men's time, each concludes that his 
own time must be of consequence, and therefore deems idle- 
ness the greatest crime he can be guilty of. The confidence 
which their servants have in their integrity gives that force to 
their regulations which makes them observed, and prevents 
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: abases. -They are not afraid, when they come to receiye 

. their weekly gratuities, that their mistress s|hould partially 
determine the youngest and most active to hare been the 
most diligent. An old servant is not apprehensiye le^t they 
should start some quibble, to save the promised augmenta- 

. tion to their wages* They can never hope to take advantage 
of any division between their master and mistress, in. order^ to 
make themselves of consequence, and to obtain from one 
what the other has refused. They who are unmarried are 
not afraid lest they should oppose their settlement, in order 
to detain them longer, and by that means make their service 
a prejudice to them. If a strange servant was to tell the 

. domjBStics of this family, that master and servants areii^i a 
state of war with each other ; that when the latter do the 
former all the injury they .can, they only make lawful re. 
prisals : that masters, being usurpers, liars, and knaves, there 
can consequently be no harm in using them as they use their 
prince, the people, or individuals, and in returning those in- 
juries with deiiterity, which they offer openly o ne 

who should talk in this manner would not be attended to ; 
they would not give themselves the trouble to controvert or 
obviate such sentiments; they who give, rise to i;hem are the 
. only persons whose business it is to refute them. 

You never perceive any suUenness or discontent in the 
discharge of their duty, because there is never any haughti. 
ness or capriciousness in the orders they receive ; nothing is 
. required of them but what is reasonable and expedient, and 
their master and mistress have too much respect for the dig. 
nity of human nature, even in a state of servitude, to put 
them upon any employment which may debase them. More- 
over, nothing here is reckoned mean but vice, and whatever 
is reasonable and necessary is deemed honourable and be. 
coming.. 
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They do not allow of any intrigues abroad, neither liaff 
any one any inclinations of that kind. They are sensible 
that their fortune is most firmly attached to their master's^, 
and that they shall never want any thing while his family 
prospers. Therefore, in serving him, they take of their own 
patrimony, and increase it by making their service agreeable : 
this, above all things, is their interest. Bnt this word is 
somewhat misapplied here, for I never knew any system of 
policy by which self.interest was so skilfully directed, and 
where at the same time it had less influence, than in this family. 
They all act from a principle of attachment, and one would 
think that venal souls were purified as soon as they entered 
lirto this dwelling of wisdom and union. One would ima. 
gine that part of the master's intelligence, and of the mis. 
tress's sensibility, was conveyed to each of their servants ; 
they seem so judicious, benevolent, honest, and so much 
above their station. Their greatest ambition is to do well, 
to be valued and esteemed ; and they consider an obliging 
expression from their master or mistress in the light of a pre- 
sent. 

These, my Lord, are the most material observations I jiave 
made on that part of the economy of this family which re. 
gards.the servant^ and labourers. As to Mr. and Mrs. 
Wolmar's manner of living, and the education of their chiU 
dren, each of these articles very well deserves a separate 
letter. You know with what view I began these remarks ; 
but in truth the whole forms such an agreeable representa. 
tion, that we need only meditate upon it to advance it, and 
we require no other inducement than the pleasure it af- 
fords us. 
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LETTER CXXX. 

TO LORD B . 

Noy my Lord ; I do not retract what I hKre said ; ia this 
family, the useful and agreeable are united throughout; biit 
occapatious of use are not confined to those pursuits which 

yield profit: they comprehend further every innocent and 

Jharmless amusement which may serve to imfiroYe a relish for 
retirement, labour, and temperance.; which may contribute 
to preserve the mind in a vigorous state, and to keep the heart 
free from the agitation of tumultuous passions. If inactive 

^indolence begets nothing but mdaacholy and irksomeness, 
the delights of an agreeable leisure are the fruits of a ktbo. 

.rious life. We only work to enjoy ourselves; tiiis* alter* 

.native of labour and recreation is our natural state. Th6 re. 

.pose which serves to refrei^ us after past labours, and en. 
courage us to renew them, is not less necessary for us than 
labour itself. 

After having admired the good consequences attending the 
vigilance and attention of the prudent Eloisa, in the conduct 
of her family, I was witness of the godd effects of the recrea* 
tion she uses in a retired place, where she takes her favourite 
walk, and which she calls her Elysium. 

I had often heard them talk of this Elysium, of which 
they made a mystery before me. Yesterday, however, the 
excessive heat being almost equally intolerable- both within 
doors and without, M. Wolmar proposed to his wife to make 

• holiday that afternoon, and instead of going into ' the 
nursery towards evening, as usual, to come and breathe the 
fresh air with us iu'the orchard : she consented, and thither 
we went. 
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This place, though just close to the house, is hidden is 
such a manner by a shadj walk, that it is not Tisible from 
anj point. The thick foliage with which it is enyironed ren- 
ders it impervious to the eye, audit is always carefully locked 
up. I was scarce got withinside, but, the door being covered 
with alder and hazle.trees, I could not find out which way 
I came in; when I turned back, and seeing no door, it 
•eemed as if I had dropped from the clouds. 

On my entrance into tiiis disguised orchard, I was .seized 
with an agreeable sensation ; the freshness of the thick foli^ 
age, the beautiful and lovely verdure, the towers scattered 
on each side, the murmuring of the purling stream, and. the 
warbling of a thousand birds, struck my imagination as 
powerfully as my senses ; but at the same time I thought 
■myself in the most wild and solitary place in nature, and I 
appeared as if I had been the first mortal who had ever pene- 
trated into this desart spot. Being seized with astonishmelit, 
and transported at so unexpected a sight, I remained motion, 
less for some time, and cried out, in an involuntary fit of en- 
thusiasm, ^^OTinian! O Juan Fernandez*!. Eioisa, tka 
world's end is at your threshold !" — ^^ Many people (said 
she, with a smile) think in the same manner ; but twenty 
paces at most presently brings. them back tp Clarens ; let us 
see whether tJie charm will work longer upon you. This is 
the same orchard where you have walked formerly, and 
where you have played at romps with my cousin. You may 
remember that the grass was almost burned up, the trees 
thinly planted, afibrding very little shade, and that there was 
no water.. You find that now it is fresh, verdant, cultivated, 
embellished with flowers, and well watered; what do you 

* Desart blands in the South Sea, celebrated in Lord Anson's 
voyage. 
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tmagtiie it majr imre ctMt me to put it into tiie e«iulitioii you 
see ? For ydu mast know that I am the superintendant, and 
that my huatmnd leares the entire management of it to me«*' 
—"In troth, (said I,) it has cost you nothing but inatten^ 
tion. It is indeed a delightful spot, but wild and rustic ; an^ - 
I cau discover no marks of human industry. You have con- 
cealed, the door; the water springs I know not whence i 
Nature alone hasdone all the rest, aod even you could n^ 

hate mended her work." — ^^ It is true, (said she,) that Nflu- 

ture has done every thing, but under my direction, and you 
see nothing but what has been done under my orders. Gues^ 
&Roe more."— ^< First, (I replied,) I cannot conceive how 
labour and expence can be made to supply tiie effects of time. 
The.trees . . . ." — ^< As to them, (said M, Wolmar,) ycHi 
may observe that there are none very large, and they were 
h«re before. Besides, Eloisa began this Work a long whilf 
before her marriage, and presently after her mother's death, 
when she used to come here with lier ladier in quest of soil- 
tude."— "^^ Well, (said I,) since you will have these laiga 
and massy bowers, these sloping tufts, these. utnbrci|eo3Qip 
thickets to be the growdi 'of seven or eight years, and to .b« 
partly the work of art, I think you have been a good econo*- 
mist, if you have.done all within this vast circumferrace for two 
thousand crowns.*' — ^^ You have only guessed two thousand 
crowns too much, (said she,) for it cost me nothing.."-^ 

^< How! nothing!" — <^ No, nothing; unless yon place a 
dozen days work in tiie year to my gardener's account, as 
many to two or three of my people, . and some to M, Wol- 
mar, who has sometimes condescended to officiate in my ser^ 
vice as a gardener." I could not comprehend- this riddle ; 
but Eloisa, who had hitherto held me, said to me, (letting me 

- loose,) <^ 60, and you will understand it. Farewell, Tini« 
an! farewell^ Jjoan Fernandez! farewell,. all enchantmeat! 
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In a few mimites yon will find yonr way bac}L from the end 
of the world." 

I began to wander over the orchard thus metamorphosed 
with a kind of ecstasy ; and if I found no exotic plants, nor 
any of the products of the Indies, I found all those which 
were natural to the soil^ disposed and blended in such a man- 
ner, as to produce the most cheerful and lively elBfect. The 
▼erdant turf, thick, but short and close, was intermixed with 
wild thyme, balm, sweet marjoram, and other fragrant herbs. 
You might perceive a thousand wild flowers dazzle your 
eyes; among which you would be surprized to discover tome 
garden-flowers, which seemed to grow natural with the rest* 
I now and then met with shady tufts, as impervious to the 
rays of the sun, as if they had been in a thick forest. These 
tufts were composed of trees of a very flexible nature, the 
branches of which they bend, till they hang on the ground^ 
and take root, as I have seen some trees naturally do in 
America. In the more open spots, I saw here and there 
budhes of roses, raspberries, and gooseberries : little plan, 
tatiobs of lilac, hazle-trees, alders, seringa, broom, and 
trefoil, dispersed without any order or symmetry, and which 
embellished the ground, at the same time tliat it gave it the 
appearance of being overgrown with weeds. I followed the 
track through irregular and serpentine walks, bordered by 
these flowery thickets, and covered with a thousand garlands 
composed of vines, hops, rose. weed, snake-weed, and other 
plants of that kind, with which honeysuckles and jessamtne 
deigned to intertwine. These garlands seemed as if they 
were carelessly scattered from one tree to another, and 
formed a kind of drapery over our heads, which sheltered 
19s from the sun ; wliile under foot we had smooth, agreeable, 
and dry walking upon a fine moss, without sand or grass, or 
any rugged shoots. Then it was I first discovered, not with* 
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oat astonifihment, that this rerdaiit and bushy ambrage, which 
had deceived me so much at a distance, was composed of 
these luxuriant and creeping plants, which running all along 
the trees, formed a "thick foliage over head, and afforded 
shade and freshness under foot. I observed, likewise, that 
by means of common industry, they had made several of these 
plants take root in the trunks of the trees, so that they 
spread more, being nearer the top. You will readily con. 
ceive that the fruit is not the better for these additions ; but 
this is the only spot where they have sacrificed the useful to 
the agreeable, and ia the rest of their grounds they have 
taken such care of the trees,, that,, without the orchard, tho 
return of fruit is greatep than it was formerly. If you do 
but consider how delightful it is to meet with wild fruit in the 
midst of a wood, and to refresh oneself with it, you will ea^ 
sily conceive what a pleasure it must be to meet with exceU 
lent and ripe fruit in this artificial desart, though it grow9 
but here and there, and has not the best appearauce : 
which ^ves one the pleasure of searching, and selecting the 
best. 

All these little walks were bordered and crossed by a clear 
and limpid rivulet, which one while winded through the 
grass and flowers, in streams scarce perceptiUe; at another, 
rushed in more copious floods upon a clear and speckled 
gravel, which rendered the water more transparent. You 
might perceive the springs rise and bubble out of the earth, 
and sometimes you might observe deep canals, in which the 
calm and gentle fluid 'served as a mirror to reflect the objects 
around. ^< Now (said I to Eloisa) I comprehend all the 
rest ; but these waters which I see on every side•^'— ^^Th^y 
come from thence," she replied, pointing to that side where 
the terrace lies. ^^ It is the same stream which, at a vast 
ezpenoe, supplied the fountain In the flower-garden, for 
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which nobodj cares. M« Wolmar will not destroy it, out 
of respect to my father, who had it made ; but with what 
pleasure we come here every day to see this water run through 
the orchard, which we never look at in the garden! — ^The 
fountain plays for the entertainment of strangers ; this little 
rivulet flows for our amusement. It is true, that I have like, 
wise brought hither the water from the public fountain, which 
emptied itself into the lake, through the highway, to the de. 
irimcfnt of passengers, besides its running to waste, without 
|>rofit to any one. It formed an elbow at the foot of the 
orchard, between two rows of willows ; I have taken them 
within my indosure, and I bring the same water hither 
through different channels." 

' I perceived then that all the contrivance consisted in ma* 
naging these streams, so as to make them flow in meanders, 
by separating and uniting them at proper places, by making 
them run as little upon the slope as possible, in order to 
lengthen their course, and make the most of a few little mur. 
muring cascades. A lay of earth, covered with some gravel 
from the lake, and strewed over with shells, forms a bed for 
these waters. — ^The same streams running at proper distances 
tinder some large tiles covered with earth and turf, on a level 
with the ground, form a kind of artificial springs, where they 
issue forth. Some small streams spout through pipes on some 
^gged places, and bubble as they fall. The ground thus 
refreshed and watered, continually yields fresh flowers, and 
keeps the grass always verdant and beautiful. 

The more I wandered over this delightful asylum, the 
imore I found the agreeable sensation improve which I expe. 
rienced at my first entrance : nevertheless my curiosity kept 
me in exercise ; I was more eager to yiew the objects around 
me than to enquire into the cause of the impressions they 
made on me, and I chose to resign myself to that delightful 
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#0ntemplation^ without taking tiie trouble of reflection ; but 
Mrs. Wolmar drew me out of my reyerle, by taking me an. 
der the arm. ^^ All that you see (said she) is nothing but 
vegetable and inanimate nature, which, in spite of iis, always 
leaves behind it a melancholy ^idea of solitude. Come and 
view nature animated and more affecting. There you will 
discover some new charm every minute in the day.'' — ^< You 
ainticipate me, (said I I ^^^^ ^ confused chirping noise, 
and I see but few birds ; I suppose you have an aviary." — 
^^ True, (said she;) let us go to it." I durst not as jet de. 
dare what f thought of this aviary ; but there was something 
in the idea of it which disgusted me, and did not seem to cor. 
respond with the rest. 

We went down through a thousand turnings, to the bottom 
of the orchard) where I found all the water collected in a fine 
rivulet, flowing gently between two rows of old willows, 
which had been frequently lopped. Their tops being hollow, 
and half bare, formed a kind of vessel, from whence, by the 
contrivance I just now mentioned, grew several tufts of honey- 
suckles, of which one part intertwined among the branches, 
and the other dropped carelessly along the side of the ri?ulet« 
Near the extremity of the inclosure was a little bason bor« 
dered with grass, bulrushes, and weeds, which served as a 
watering-place to the aviary, and was the last use made of this 
water, so precious and so well husbanded. 

Somewhat beyond this bason was a platform, which was 
termmated, in an angle of the inclosure, by a hillock planted 
with a number of littl« trees of all kinds : the smallest stood 
towards the summit, and their size increased in proportion aa 
the ground grew lower, w^ch made their tops appear to be 
horizontal, or at least showed that th^ were one day ihtended 
tp be so. In the front stood a dozen of trees, which were 
young as yet, but of a nature to grow very large, such at 
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the beech) the elm, the ash, and the acacia. The grores otk 
this side serred as an asylum to that yast number of birda 
which I hadiheard chirping at a distance, and it was under tfaei 
shade of this foliage, as under a large umbrella, that jou might 
see them hop about, run, frisk, provoke each other, and fight, 
as if they had not perceived us. They were so far from fly. 
ing at our approach, that, according to the notion with which 
I was prepossessed, I imagined them to hare been Inclosed, 
within a i^ire^; but when we came to the border of the bason, . 
I saw several of them alight, and come towards us through' 
a short walk, which parted the platform in two,' and made a 
communication between the bason and the aviary. M,\ 
Wolmar then going round the bason, scattered two or three* 
handfuls of mixed grain, which he had in his pocket, along 
the walk, and when he retired, the birds flocked together, 
and began to feed like so many chickens, with such an air: 
of familiarity, that I plainly perceived they had been trained 
up to it., ^^ This is charmmg (said I).: your using the word 
aviary, surprized me at first, but I now see what it is ; I per«; 
ceive that you invite them as yoar guests, instead of confining 
them as your prisoners." — '^ What do you mean by our 
guests ? (replied Eloisa ;) it is we who are theirs. They are. 
masters here, and we pay them for being admitted some- 
times." — ^' Very well, (said I ;) but how did these masters 
get possession of this spot ? How did you collect together sa 
many voluntary inhabitants ? I never heard of any attempt 
of this kind, and I could not have believed that such a denga* 
could have succeeded, if I had not evidence of it before my 
ejres.'* 

<^ Time and patience ( said M, Wolmar ) have worked this mi., 
racle. These are expedients which the rich scarce ever think. 
of in their pleasures. Always in haste for enjoyment, force 
and money are the only instruments they know how to em» 



ploy; tli^jrliaye ^rd& in cage9,;4Hid.^frie]ids AtiiSaxhucha 
I month. If the servants evjer came, aear^iihis place, you would 

[ soon see the birds disappear ; and' if you perceive vast Dom. 

b^s of them at present, the reason is, that ibis spot has 
' 'always, in- some degree, been a refuge for them. There is no 

bringing them together where there are none to Invite them ; 
but where there are some already, it is easy to mcrease their 
numbers, by anticipating aU their wants, by not frightening 
them, by suffering them to hatch with security, and by never 
disturbing the young ones in their nest ; for by these means, 
- such as are there abide there, and those which come after 
' them continue. This grove was- already in being, though it 
was divided from the orchard; Eloisahas only inclosed it 
by a ^[uickset hedge,' removed that which parted it, and . en. 
-larged and adorned < it with new designs. Ypu 43ee to the 
right and left of the walk which leads to it two spaces filled 
.with a cpnfused- mixture of grass, straw, and aU sorts of 
i. plants. She orders them every year to.be sown witli com, 

u millet, tuvDSol, h^np«43eed, vetch, aud^ iurgeneral, all sorts 

of grain which birds are fond of,- and nothing is ever reaped. - 
"• Besides this, almost eyery day she or I bring them something 
to eat, and when we neglect, Fanny' .suppliea our place. 
They are supplied with water, as you see, very easily. Mrs. 
Wolmar carries her attention so far as to provide for them, 
every spring, litde hes^s of hair, straw, wool, .moss, and 
other materials proper to build their nests. Tbus,* by their 
having- materials at baud, provisions- in abundance,, and by 
the great care we. take to secure them from their enemies^, 
the uninterrupted tranquillity they enjoy induces them ta 
lay their eggs in thia convenient {4ace, where they want for 

' *^The mice9>owls^h2(wkSy.and^bove all, children. 
Vol. II. O 
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nothing) and where nobodj disturbs them* Thus l£e habita- 
tion of the fathers becomes the abode of the childreo, and 
the colony thrites and multiplies." 

'^ Ah ! (said Eloisa^) do you see nothbg more ? No one 
thinks beyond himself; but the affection of a constant pair, 
tiiezealof their domestic concerns, paternal and maternal 
fondness, all this is lost upon you. Had you been here two 
months ago, you might hare feasted your eyes with the most 
loTely sight^ and hare gratified your feeling with the most 
tender sensations in nature." — ^^ Madam, (said I, somewhat 
gravely,) you are a wife and a mother; these are pleasures 
of which .it becomes you to be susceptible/.' M* Wolmar 
then taking me cordially by the hand, said, ^^ You ha^re 
friends, and those friends have children; how can you be a 
stranger to paternal affection ?" I looked at him, I looked 
atEloisa, tfa^ lookec( at each other, and cast such an affect- 
iog eye upon me, that embracing them alternately, I said, 
with tender emotion, <^ They are as dear to me as to yourself.'^ 
I do not know by what strange effect a si^le word can make 
such an alteration in. our minds, but since that moment M* 
Wolmar Appears to . me quite another man, and I consider 
him less in the light of a husband to h^ whom I hare so 
long adored, as in that of the father of two children for 
whom I would lay downmy life. 

I was go^ng to. walk around the bason, in order to draw 
nearer to this delightful asylum, and its little Inhabitants, 
but Mrs. Wolmar checked me. ^' Nobody (said she) goes 
to disturb them in their dwelling, and you are the first of 
our guests whom I ever brought so far. There are four keys 
to .this orchard, of which my father and we have each of us 
one : Fanny has the fourth, as superintendant, and to bring 
tiie chiiklren here now and then ; the value of which farour 
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b greatly-enhanced by the extreme circumspectton which is 
required of them while they are here. Even Gustin never 
comes hither without one of the four : when the two spring 
months are over, in which his labours are useful, he scarce 
ever comes hither afterwards, and all the rest we do 
ourselves."^ ^' Thus (said I), for fear of making your -birds 
slaves to yon, you make yourselves slaves to your birds." — 
^' This (she replied) is exactly the sentiment of a tyrant^ 
who never thinks that he enjoys liberty, but while he is dis- 
turbing the freedom of others." 

As we were coming back, M. Weimar threw a handful of 
barley into tiie bason, and on looking into it, I perceived 
some little fish. '^ Ah, ah, (sud I, immediately) here are 
some prisoners nevertheless."' — ^^ fes, (said he,) they are 
prisoners of war, who have had their lives spared^' ^ — 
'^ Without doubt (added his wife). Some time since, Fanny 
stole two perch out of the kitchen, and brought them hither 
witluMit my knowledge. I leave them here, for fear of of. 
fending her if I sent them to the lake ; for it is better to con. 
fine the fish in too narrow a compass, than to disoblige a wor- 
thy creature." — ^^ You are in the fight, (said I,) and the fish 
are not much to be pitied for having escaped from the frying., 
pan into the water." 

^' Well, how does it appear to yon ? (said she, as we were 
coming back,) are you got to the end of the world yet? — 
^< Noj (I replied,) I am quite out of the world, and you have 
in truth transported me into Elysium."— s-The pompous name 
she has given tliis orchard, (said M. Wolmai*,) very well de. 
serves that raillery. Be modest in your commendation of 
childish amusements, and be assured that they have never en. 
trenched on the concerns of a mistress of a family. ''r—^^^ I 
know it, I am sure of it (I replied ;> and iphildish amuse. 

2 
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ment^ please me more In this way, than Ihe labours of 
men.*' 

<< Still there is one thing here (I continued) which I can. 
not conceWe, which is, that though a place so different fi^om 
what it was, can never have been altered to its present st^te 
but by great care and culture, jet T can no 'where discorer 
the least trace of cultirafion. Ereiy thing is y^rdant, fresh, 
and vigorous, and the hand of the gardener is* no where to be 
discerned : iipihing contradicts the idea of a desert island, 
which struck me at my first entrance, and I cannot perceive 
any footsteps of men.**— " 0,(skid M. Wolinaf,) it is be- 
cause they have taken gtdat pains' to efiface thdm. I have 
been' frequently witness to, and sometimes an accomplice in 
this roguery. They sow all the cultivated spots with grass, 
which presently hides all appearance of culture. In the 
winter, they cover all the dry and barren spots with ' some 
lays of manure ; the taiiAiure eats up the'moss, revives 'the 
grass and the plants; the treesf themselves 'do' liot faire ^he 
worse, and in' the Summer there' is nothing of it to be seen. 
With regard to the moss which covers some of the walks, 
LordB — ' — sent us the secret of 'making it grow from Eb. 
gland. Thes^ two sides (he continued) were inclosed with 
walls; the walls have been covered, not with hedges, but 
ti^ith thick trees, which Mke the boundaries of the place 
appear like the beginning of a 'wood. The two other sides 
are secured by strong thickset hedges, well stocked with ma- 
ple, hawthorUe, holy.oak, privet, and other small trees, 
which destroy the appearance of the hedges, and make them 
look more like coppice woods. You see nothing here in an 
exact row, nothing level : the line never entered this place ; 
nature plants nothing by the line ; the affected irregiilarity 
of The wioiding walks is managed witii art, in order to pro. 
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long the walk, to hide th^ bonQdaries of the island) and to 
enlarge in appeftrance, without making incopTenient and too 
frequent turnings*." 

Upon considering the whole, I thought it somewhat extnu 
ordinary that they should take bo much pains to conceal the 
labour they had been at; would it not have been better to 
have taken no such pains.? ^' Notwithstandipg all we have 
told you, (replied Eloisa,) you judge of the labour from.its 
effect, apd you deceive yourself. All th'at you see are wild, 
and vigorous plants, which need only to be put into the earthy 
and which afterwards spring up of themselves. Besides, 
nature seems desirous of hiding her real charms from the sight 
of men, because they are too little sensible of them, and 
disfigure them when they are within their reach ; she flies 
from public places ; it is in the tops of mountains, in th 
midst of forests, in. desert islands, that she displays her most 
affecting charms. They who are in love with her, and can- 
not go so far in pursuit of her, are forced to do her violence, . 
by obUging her,, in some* measure, to come and dwell with, 
them ; and all this cannot be effected withoutsome degree of. 
illusion." 

At these words, I was struck with an idea which made them, 
laugh. ^^ I. am supposing to myself (said I) some rich man 
to be master of this house, and to bring an architect who is 
paid an extravagant price for spoiling nature. With what di^. ^ 
dain would he enter this plain and simple spot ! With what, 
contempt would he ord^r these ragged plants to be torn up ! 

What fine lines he would draw! What fine walks 

he would cut!-— What fine geese.feet, what fine trees 
in the shape of umbrellas and fans he would make! What 

* Like those fashionable little ^oodsi so ridiculously twisted » 
that you are obliged to w^lk in a zigzag manner, and to make a 
pinmeiU at every step. 

O 3 
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fine arbour. work — nicely cut out! What beautiful grass. 
pkts of fine English turf, round, square, sloping, oval ! 
\Vhat fine yew-trees cut in the shape of dragons, pagods, 
marmosets, and all sorts of monsters ! With what fine Tases 
of brass, with what fine fruit in stone he would decorate his 
garden* !"— « When he had done all this, (said M. Woimar,) 
he would have made a very fine place, which would scarce 
ever be frequented, and from whence one should always go' 
with eagerness to enjoy the country ; a dismal place, where 
nobody would walk, but pnly use it as a thoroughfare when 
they were setting out ; whereas, in my rural rambles, I often 
make haste to return, that I may walk here. 

^^ I see nothing in those extensive grounds so iavi^hingly 
ornamented, but the vanity of the proprietor and of the 
artist, who being eager to display, the one his riches and the 
other his talents, only contribute, at a vast expence, to tire 
those who would enjoy their works. A false taste of grandeur^ 
which was never designed for man, poisons all his pleasures^ 
An air of greatness has always something melancholy In it ^ 
it leads us to consider the wretchedness of those who afiect It. 
In the midst of these grass-plats and fine walks, the little 
individual does not grow greater ; a tree twenty feet high 
will shelter him as well as one of sixtyf ; he never occupies 

* I am persuaded^ that some time hence gardens will be fur- 
nished with nothing belonging to the couotrj ; neither plants nor 
trees will be suffered to grow in them : we shall see nothing but 
China flowers, baboons , arbour-work, gravel of all colours, and- 
fine vases with nothing in them. 

t He might have enlarged on die bad taste of lopping trees m 
such, a ridiculous manner, to make them shoot into the clouds, 
by taking off their fine tops, by draining the sap, and preventing 
ibeir thriving. This method^ it is true, supplies the gardeners 
with wood^but it lobs the kingdom of it, which is not overstocked, 
already. One would imagine that nature was different in Franca 
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a space of more than three feet, and, in the midst of his im. 
mense possessions, is lost lilLe a poor worm. 

^< There is another taste directly opposite to this, tod still 
more ridiculous, because it does not allow us the pleasure of 
walking, for which gardens were intended."—^' I understand 
you (said I) ; you allude to those petty virtuosi, who die 
a^way at the sight of a ranuncula, and fall prostrate before a 
tulip." Hereupon, my Lord, J gave them an account of 
what happened to me formerly at London, in the flower* 
garden into which we were introduced with so much cere- 
mony, and where we saw all the treasures of Holland dis« 
played with so much lustre upon four beds of dung. I did 
not forget the ceremony of the umbrella and the little rod 
with which they honoured me, unworthy as I was, as Well 
as the rest of the spectators. I modestly acknowledged how, by 
endeaTOuring to appear a virtuoso in my turn, and ventorlog 
to fall in ecstasies at the sight of a tulip which seemed to be 
of a fine shiipe, and of a lively colour, I was mocked, 
hooted at, and hissed hy all the connoisseurs, imd how the 
florist, who despised the flower,, despised its panegyrist like, 
wise to that degree, that he did not even deign to look at me 
aU the time we were togethw. I added, that I supposed he 
highly regretted having prostituted his rod and umbrella on 
one so unworthy.'* 

^^ This taste, (sud M. Wolmar,) when it degenerates into 
a passion, has something idle and little in it, which reiiders 
it puerile, and ridiculously expensive. The other, at least, 
is noble, grand, and has something real in it But what is 

from what it is in any other part, of the world, they take so much 
pains to disfigure her. The parks are planted with nothing but 
long poles ; they are like so many forests of masts, and you walk 
in the midst of woods without finding any shelter. 

04 
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the Valee of a'cnriotis root^ irliich an insect gnaws or spoils 
perhaps as soon as it is purchased, or of a flower which is 
beantifiil at noon^day, and' fades before smi.set ; what rig. 
ni&es a mere imaginary beanty, which is only obtioas to the 
eyes of Tirtaesi^ and which is a beanty only because they will 
have it to be so ? The time will come when they will require- 
different iLinds of beatnty in flowers frmn that Which they seekL- 
after at present, .and with a^ good* reason ; ^en-yOu will be 
the connois^ur'in'your turn, and your TirtuoSo will appear- 
ignorant. All these trifling' attentions, which degenerate into 
a kind of Study, are unbecoming' a- rational being, who would 
keep his body in moderate exercise, of relieve his mind by 
ainusing himself in a walk with his friends.* Flowers were - 
mkde to delight our eyes as we pa^A ^^ongy and not to be so^ 
cariously Janatoinleed*. See the queen^of them shine ia ev^rjr 
part of the orchard : it plumes the air, it ravishes the eySs, ; 
and cbsts neither care nor culture. It is for this reason that < 
florists despise it ; nature ha9 madife it so- lovdy, that they 
cannot add to it' any borrowed beauty^ aaid as they.caimot 
plaguethemselres with cultivating 4t, they find noting ia it 
whirh^flatters their fancy* The mistake of yout pretenders 
to taste is, that thay aire desirous^f introducing art in eatery 
thing, and are trevcr satisfied unless the ai<t appears : whereas . 
true taste consists in concealing it, especially when it concerns 
any of the works of nature. To what purpose are those 
straight gravel. walks which we ifteet with c<m^tially; and 
those stars, which are so far from making a park aH>ear: 
more extensive to the view, as Is commonly supposed; that 

* llie sagacious Wolmar had not sufficiently reflected. Was 
h^ who was so skilful in judging of men, so bad a judge of na- 
ture ? Did he not know that if the Author of Nature displays his 
greatness in great things, he appears still greater in those which 
are the least 
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tiiej otly contribute awki^ardl^r to discover its boun^laries ? 
Do jou ever see fine gravel in woods, or is that kind of grftvel 
softer to the feet than moss or down ? Dpes nature cQnstl^lJlj7. 
make use of the square or rule ? Are they afraid lest shet 
should be visible in some spots^ notwithstanding all th^r care 
to disfigure her ? On the whole, it is droll enough to see them, 
affect to walk in a straight line, that they may sooner refich 
the end, as if they were tired of walking before they h^-ve 
well begun. Would not one iniagine, by their taking the. 
shortest cut, that they were going a journey instead of a 
walk, and that they were in a hurry to get ojq^t 9,9 ^n a# 
they come in ? 

^^'How will a man of taste act, who lives to relish \ife^ V 
who knows how to enjoy himself, who pursue^ real and sim* 
pie pleasures, and wl^o is i^clined to mak^ a w»Uf, before his 
house ? Qe will make it so convenient and agreeable, that 
he may enjoy it every hour of H^e day, and yet so natural 
andsimple, that it ^ill seem as if he had doi^e nothing, Hq 
, will introduce water, and will make the walk v^dant, cpol, 
and shady ; for nature herself unites these properties. He 
will bestow no attention <m symmetry, which is the bane of 
nature and variety^ and the walks of gardens in general are 
90 like each other, that we always fancy ourselves in the 
same. He will make the groupd smooth, iti order to walk 
more conveniently ; but the two sides of his walks will not be 
exactly parallel ; their direction will not always be recti, 
lineal ; they will be somewhat irregular, like the steps of an 
indolent man, ivho saunters in Ms^walk: he will not be 
anxious about opening distant perspectives. The taste for 
perspective and distant views proceeds from the disposition of 
men in general, who are never satisfied with the place where 
tiiey are. They are alvf ays desirous of what is distant from 
th^m, and th^ artist who cannot make them contented with 
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tke objects around them, flies to this resource to amuse them : 
but such a man as I speak of, is under no such inquietudes j 
and when he is agreeably ^xed, he does not desire to be else, 
where. Here, for example, we have no prodpect, and we 
are yery well satisfied without any. We are willing to think 
that all the charms of nature are inclosed bere, and I should 
be Tery much afraid lest a distant view should take off a good 
deal of the beauty from this walk*. Certainly; he who would' 
not choose to pass .his days in this simple and pleasant plaCe 
is not master of true taste, or of a vigorous mind. I confers 
that one ought not. to make a parade of bringing straagets" 
hither ; but then we can enjoy it ourselves, without showinjg^' 
it to any one.** 

^^ Sir, (said I,) those rich people who have such fine' 
gardens, hare very good reasons for not choosing to walk 
alone, or to be in company with themselyes only : therefore,' 
they are in the right to lay them out for the pleasure of 
others; Besides, I have seen gardens in China, made after 
your taste, and laid out with so much art, that the art was' 

* I do not know whether there has ever been an attempt to give 
a.slight curve to these long walks^ that the eye may not be abW. 
to reach the end of the walk, and that the opposite extremity ma^^ 
be hid from the spectator. It is true, the beauty of the prospects 
in perspective would be lost by these means; hut proprietors 
would reap one advantage which they generally prize at a high 
rate, which is that of making their grounds more extensive -in ap*' 
pearance ; and, in the midst of a starry plot thus bounded, one* 
might think himself in a vast park. I am persuaded that the walk 
would be less tiresome, though more solitary; ft>r, whatever- 
j^ves play to the imagination^ excites ideas, and nourishes tb» 
mind : but gardeners are people who have no idea of these things*. 
Jiow often, in a rural spot, would the pencil drop from their 
hands, as it did from Le Nostre's in St. James's Park, if they knew 
like him what gave life (0 nature^ and interested the beholder ! 
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nQt seen ; but in such a costly manner^ and kept up at such 
a vast epcpence, that that single idea destroyed all the pleasure 
I had in viewing them. There were rockS) grottos, and ar- 
tificial cascades, in level and sandy places, where there was 
nothing but spring- water ; there were flowers and carious 
plants of all the climates in China and Tartary, collected and 
cultivated in the s^ne soiL It is true, there were no fine 
walks or regular compartments ; but you might see curiosities 
heaped togedier with profusion, which in nature are only to 
be found separate and scattered. Nature was there repre* 
sented under a thousand various forms ; and yet the whole, 
taken together, was not natural. Here neither earth nor 
stone are transplanted ; you have neither pumps nor reser. 
Toirs ; you have no occasion for greenJiouses, or stoves, or 
belLglasses, or stra^r-beds. A plain spot of ground has been 
improved by, a lew simple ornaments* A few common herbs 
and treef, and a few purling streiams, which flow without* 
pomp or constraint, have contributed to embellish it* Itis' 
an amusement which has cost little trouble, and the simplicity: 
of 'it is an additional pleasure to the beholder. I can conceive 
that this i^ace might be made still more agreeable, and yet be 
infinitely less pleasing to me. Such, for example, is Lord 
Cobham's celebrated park at.Stowe. It consists of places' 
extremely beautiful and picturesque, modelled after the 
fashion of different countries, and in which every thing ap. 
pears natural except their conjunction, as in the gardens of 
China, which I just .now mentioned. The proprietor who 
made this stately solitude, has even erected ruins, temples, 
ojd baildmgs ; and difierent ages, as well as different places^ 
are collected with more timn mortal magnificence. This is 
the very thing I dislike. I would have the abasements of 
mankind carry an air of ease with them which does not put 
one in mind of their wieakness, and that while we admire' 

. O G 
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these cttrioskMii our imginatiaA majiiiot b6 ditfturbtd. by 
reflecting ob the vast suns of moo^j and: lAbo«r the^ have 
cost. Are we not defined to trouble enough, wiUiout nsaUng 
our amii8Qaieiit& a faligile ? 

^' I have but one objectioB (added I, looting at Eloisay)^ 
to make to jonr ElfsrkvAy. but whkb you. will probably think 
of some weighty which is^ that it is^^ a superfluous am^isenieiit* 
To what purpose Was it to make a niew w^lk, when you haro 
such beautiful groTesonthe other side of the house, which, 
you neglect ?"— ^<< Thdt h true, (said she, somewhat diacon* 
certed ;) but I like thifs better."-^^^ If you had thoroughly 
reflected on the. propriety 6f your question before you had 
made it, (said M. Wollnav, interrupting us,) it might be im*- 
puted to you as more than an indiscretion* My wife has nerer 
set her foot in those* groTes sitfce she has been married* I 
kniow the reason^ thdngh she has always kept it a secret fro^ 
lae. Yon, who are no stronger to it, learn to respect the. 
spot where you are ; it has been planted by the hands of 
Tirtue." 

I had scarce recerfed this just repriteand^ irhen the little 
faibiiy^ led by Fanny, came In^ as wo were going out. These 
three loTely children mn and embraced thmr parents ; I like*. 
wise shared their little caresses. Eloisa and I returned into- 
£lysium, to t4ke a little turn with them; and afterwards- 
went to join M. Wolmar, who was talking to some work, 
men. In our way, she told me, that she no sooner became 
a mother, than, an idea struck into her mind, with respect to 
that walk, which increased her zeal fbr embellishing it.. ^' I 
bad an eye (said she) to the health and amusement of my 
children as they grew up. It requires more care than Idiowr 
to keep up this place ; it is more essential to giro a oertaia 
turn to the branches of the plants, than to dig and cnltirato 
the ground : I intend one day to make gardeners of my littht 
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ones : they shall ha^e sufficient exercise to strengthen their, 
constitution, and not enough to enfeeble it. Besides, what 
is too mnch for their age shall be done bj others, and they 
shall confine themselves to such little works as may amuse them. 
I cannot describe (said she) what pleasure I enjoy in ima*. 
gining my infants busy in retummg those little attentions 
which I now bestow on them with such satisfaction, and the 
joy of whiah their tender hearts will be susceptible, when they 
see their mother walking with delight under the shades which 
hare been formed by their own hands. In truth, my friend^ 
(said she,) with an ai&cting tone, time thus spent is an enu 
blem of the felicity of the next world ; and it was not without 
reason, that, reflecting on these scenes, I christened this 
place before.hand by the name of Elysium." My^Lord, this 
incomparable woman is as amiable in the character of a mo^* 
ther as in that of a wife, a friend, a daughter ; and to the 
eternal punishment of my soul, she was thus lovely when my 
mi&tress. 

Transported with this delightful place, I entreated them in 
the evening t;o consent that, during my stay, Fanny should 
entrust me with her key, and consign to me the ofEce of 
feeding the birds. Eloisa immediately sent a sack of grain to 
my chamber, and gave me her own key. I cannot teU for 
what reason, but I accepted it widi a kmd of concern, and ijt 
seemed as if M. Wolmar's would have been more a/cceptable 
tome« 

In the morning, I rose early, and, with fdl the eagerness 
of a child, went to lock myself in the des&rt island. What 
agreeable ideas did I hope to carry with me into that solitary 
place, where the mild aspect of nature alone was sufficient to 
banish from my remembrance all that new-coined system 
which had made me so miserable 1 All the objects around me 
will be the, work of her whom I ^or^d. fn every thing 
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about me I shall bebold her Image ; I shall see nothing whlch^ 
her hand has not touched ; I shall kiss the flowers which hare 
been her carpet ; I shall inhale, with the morning dew, the 
sur which she has breathed ; the taste she has displayed in her' 
amusements will bring all her charms present to my imagi« 
nation, and in every t&ing she will appear the Gloisa of 
my soul. 

As I entered Elysium with this temper of mind, I suddenly 
recollected the last word which M. Wolmar said to me yes* 
terday very near the same spot. The recollection of that 
single word instantly changed my whole frame of mind. I 
tiiought that I beheld the image of virtue, where I expected 
to find that of pleasure. That image intruded upon my imagi- ^ 
nation with the charms of Mrs. Wolmar, and for the .first. ' 
time since my return, I saw Eloisa in her absence ; not such- 
as she appeared to me formerly, and as I still love to repre*. 
tent her, but such as she appears to my eyes every day. Mf 
Lord, I imagined that I beheld that amiable, that chaste,- 
that virtuous woman, in the midst of the train whicb snr. 
rounded her yesterday. I saw those three lovely children,^ 
those honourable and precious pledges of conjugal union and 
tender friendship, play about her, and give and receive a 
thousa^nd affecting embraces. At her side I beheld the grave 
Wolmar, that husband so beloved, so happy, and so worthy 
of felicity. I imagined that I could perceive his judicious 
and penetrating eye pierce to the very bottom of my soul, 
and make me blush again ; I fancied that I heard him utter 
reproaches which I too well deserved, and repeat lectures 
which I had attended in vain. Last in her train I saw Fanny 
Regnard, a lively instance of the triumph of virtue andiiu^ 
manity over the most ardent passion. Ah ! what guilty 
thought could reach so far as her, through such an imper. 
vious guard ! With what indignation I suppressed the shame* 
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fal transports of a crhninal, and scarce extinguished passion, 
and howl should have despised myself had I contaminated 
such a ravishing scene of honour and innocence with a single 
sigh. I recalled to mind the reflections she made as we were 
going out ; then my imagination attending her into that 
futurity on which she delights to contemplate, I saw that 
affectionate mother wipe the sweat from her children's fore, 
heads, kiss tiieir ruddy cheeks, and devote that heart, which 
was formed for love, to the most tender sentiments of nature. 
There was nothing, even to the very name of Elysium, but 
what contributed to rectify my rambling imagination, and to 
inspire my soul with a calm far preferable to the agitation of 
tiiemost s^uctive passions. The word JGlysi^m seemed to 
me an emblem of the purity of her mind who adopted it ; and 
I conduded that she would never have made choice of that 
natie, had she been tormented with a troubled conscience., 
^' Peace (s^d I) reigns in the inmost recesses of her soul, as> 
IB this asylum whidi she has named." 

I proposed to myself an agreeable reverie,^ and my re. 
flectidns there were more agreeable even than I expected. 
I passed two hours in Elysium, which were not inferior to 
any time I ever spent. In observing with what rapidity and 
delight they passed away, I perceived that there was a kind ' 
of felicity in meditating on honest reflections, which the 
wicked never know, and which consists in being pleased with 
one's self. If we were to reflect on this .without prejudice, 
I do not know any other pleasure can equal it. I perceive, 
at least, that one who loves solitude, as I do, ought to b« 
extremely cautious not to do any thing which may make it 
tormenting. Perhaps, these principles may lead us to dis. 
cover the spring of the false judgment of mankind with regard 
to vice and virtue ; for the enjoyment of virtue is ail internal, 
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and 18 only perceWod bj him who fears it : but all the advan. 
tages of vice strike the imagiiiatioa of others, and only he- who 
ha9 pvrcha^ them knows what they co^it, 

Se a ciascun V interna affanno 
Si legesse infronte scrittOy 
Quanti mai, che invidiafanno 
Cijarebberro pieta • * 

Thkacking heart and so^ti^^ace 

Thu^ may pur env^.move, \ 
Which, did we knpw the wretched's case, 

Would our compassion prove. 

As it grew late before I perceiyed it, M. Wolmar cam* 
to join me, and acquaint me that Ploisa and the tea waited 
for me. ^' It is yon yourselves (said I, making an apology,) 
who prerented my coming sooner : I was so delighted with 
the evening I spent yesterday, that I went thither agiUn to 
enjoy this morning ; luckily there is no harm done, and as 
you hare waited for me, my morning is not lost."— -^^ That 
is true (said M. Wolmar) j it would be better to wait till 
noon, than lose the pleasure of breakfasting together. Strap. 

*. He might have added the conclusion^ which is very fine, an4 
as apposite to the subject : 

Si vedria eheilar nemin 
Anno in seno^ e si reduce 
Nel parere a nrnfel^ci 
Ogm larf^UcitUn 

\ So when, reduced or bent with years, 
t'oor mortala^sigh for rest. 
Bach, wretched ^s he yet appears^ 
With something still is bl^t. 
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gers • are nefer admitted into my room in the morning^ but 
break&9t in their own. Breakfast is the repast of intimateS) 
serrants are exclnded, and impertinents never appear at that 
time ; we then declare all we think^ we reveal all our ^ecrets^ 
we disguise none of our sentiments ; we can then enjoy the 
delights of intimacy and confidence, without indiscretion. 
Itis almost the only time ia which we: are allowed to. appear . 
what we redly are :. why^ cannot it last the day through l"-~- 
Ah Doisa ! (I. was ready to say-,) this is an interesting wish ! 
Imt I was sileETt*. The .fiist thing I learnt to suppress jnih 
my love, was flattery. To .pnuae people to. their face is but 
lo tax them widir vanity. You know, my^ Lord, whether, 
Mrs. WolmaiP deserves this reproach. . No ; I, rei^ect her 
toomuchy not to: respect Themsilenoe. . IsJt Jiotasuffidentc 
cammendatioa oi her^ to list^a to her,, and observe h^t: 
conduct? 



LETTER CXXXI. 

FROM MRS. WOLMAR TO MRS. ORBE» 

It is decreed, s^ dear friend,- that.you are on all. occasions 
to-be my protectress against myself, and. that after having 
delivered me from the snarea which my ajSections laid for me, 
yon are yet to rescue me from those wMch reason spreads to 
entrap me. After so many cruel instances, I have learned 
to guard against mistakes, as much^as ^against my passions, 
which' are frequently the cause of them. Why -had I not the 
same preoantloB always ! If in time past! had relied less on 
the light of my own understandkig^ I should have had less 
reason to bkish at my soitiments.. 

Bo^ not^ be alarmed' at .this- preamble. I slioiddbe un- 
worthy your friendship, if I was still under a necessity of 
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J cotunltiiig you upon dismal subjects. Guilt was always a 

A '/ I ttrauger to my heart, and 1 dare believe it to be more distant 

P?^/ from me now than ever. Therefore, Clara, attend to me 

^ patiently, and beliere that I shall never need your advice in 

difficulties which honour alone can resolve. 

During these six years which I have lived with M. Wolmiar 
in the most perfect union which can subsist between a mar- 
ried couple, you know that he never talked to me either 
about his family, or himself; and that having received him 
from a fadier as solicitous for his daughter's happiness as 
jealous of the honour of his family, I never expressed any 
eagerness to know more of his concerns than he thought pro. 
per to communicate. Satisfied with being indebted to him 
for my honour, my repose, my reason, my Children, and 
all that can render me estimable in my own eyes, besides the 
life of him who gave me being, I was convinced .that (he 
particulars concerning him, to which I was a stranger, would 
not falsify .what I knew of him, and there wa^ no occasion 
for my knowing more, in order to love, esteem, and honour 
him, as much as possible. 

This morning at breakfast he proposed our taking a little 
walk before the heat of the day came on ; then, under a pre. 
tence of not going through the country in a morning disha. 
biile, as he said, he led us into j^e woods, and exactly into 
that wood where all the mbfbrtunes of my life commenced. 
As I approached that fatal spot, I felt a violent palpitation of 
heart, and should have refused to have gone in, if shame had 
not checked me, and if the recollection of a word which 
dropped the other day in Elysium had not made me dread 
tile interpretations which might have been passed on such a 
refusal. I do not know whether the philosopher was more 
composed; but some time after^ having cast my eyes upon 
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him by chance, I found his countenance pale and altered^ and 
I cannot express to yon the uneasiness it gave me. 

On entering into the wood, I perceived tny husband cast 
m glance towards me, and smOe. He sat down between us, 
and after a moment's pause, taking us both by the hand, 
^< My dear children, (said he,) I begin to perceive that my 
schemes will not be fruitless, and that we three may be con. 
nected by a lasting attachment, capable of promoting our 
common good, and procuring me some comfort to alleviate 
the troubles of approaching old age : but I am better ac. 
quainted with you two than yon are with me ; it is but jnst 
to make every thing equal among us, and though I have no. 
thing very interesting to impart, yet as. you have no secrets 
hidden from me, I will have none concealed from you.". 

He then revealed to us the mystery of his birth, which had 
hitherto been known to no one but my father. When you 
are acquainted with it, you ^111 imagine what great temper 
and moderation a man must be master of, who was able to 
conceal such a secret from his wife during six years ; but it 
is no pain to him to keep such a secret, and he thiioiks too 
slightly of it, to be obliged to exert any vast efforts to con. 
ceal it. 

^^ I will not detain you (said he) with relating tiie occur- 
rences of my life. It is of less importance to you to be ac- 
quainted with my adventures than with my character. , The 
former are simple in their nature like the latter ; and when 
you know what I am, you will easily imagine what I was * 
capable of doing. My mind is naturally calm, and my 
affections temperate. I am one of those men whom people 
think they reproach when they call them insensible; that is, ' 
when they upbraid them with having no passion which may 
impel Uiem to swerve from the true direction of human 
nature. Being but little susceptible of pleasure or grief, I - 
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receive but faint impresBions from those interesting sentimients 
of humanity, which make the affections of others onr own. 
If I feel uneasinefis whcsn I see thci worthy in distress, it is 
not without reason that my compassion is moved, for. when I 
see the wicked suffer, I ^ have no pity for them. My only 
active principle is a natural Ipve of order, and the concurrence 
of the accidents of fortune, with the conduct of mi|nkind.well 
combined together, pleases me exactly like beautiful sym- 
metiy in a picture, or like a piece well represented on the 
stage. If I have any ruling passion, it is that of observation : 
I ' love to read the hearts of mankind. As my own- seldom 
misleads me, as I make my observations with a disinterested 
and dispassionate temper, and as I have acquired some saga. . 
city by long espeiience, I am seldom deceived in my judg. 
ment; this advantage, therefore, is the only recompence 
w^ch jselfi^love receives from niy constant studies : for I am 
not fond of acting a part, but only of observing others. 
Society is agreeable to me for the sake of contemplation, and 
not a$ a member of it. If I could alter the nature of my. 
being, and become a living eye, I would wjllingly make the 
exchange* Therefore, my indifference about mankind does 
not make me independent of them : without being solicitous 
to be seen, I want to see them, and though they are not dear 
to me, they are necessary. 

^^ The two first characters in society which I had an op- 
portunity of observing, were coyrtiers and valets ; two orders 
of men who differ more- in appearance tha^i fact, but so little 
worthy of being attended to, and so easily read, that I was 
tired of them at first sight* By quitting the court, where 
every tking is {H-esently seen, I secured myself, without 
knowing'it,' from the dangelr which threatened me, and w.hicb 
I slbou|4 Bot have escaped* I changed my name, and having; 
a desire^ to be acqaaiAtinl with milita;ry men, I solicited ad.. 
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mission into the serTiceof a foreign prince; it was there 
that I had the happiness of being useful t6 your father, vfko 
was impelled by despair for haying killed hia friend, to expose 
himself rashly -and contrary to his duty. The grateful and 
susceptible heart of a brare officer began then to give me a 
'better opinion of human nature. He attached himself to me 
with that zealous friendship which it was impossible for me 
not to return, and from that time we formed connections 
' which hare every day grown stronger. I discovered in this 
new state of my mind, that interest is not always, as I had 
. supposed, the sole motive which influcinces human conduct, 
and that among the crowd of prejudices which are opposite 
to Virtue, there are some likewise which are favourable to it. 
I found diat the general character of mankind was founded 
on a kind of self-love indifferent in itself, and either good or 
' biad according to the' accidents which modify it, and which 
' depend on customs, laws, rank, fortune, and every circum- 
stance relative to human policy. I, therefore, indulged xaj 
inclination, and despising the vain notions of > worldly '<iQndi- 
tidn, I Successively threw myself into all the different situa^ 
tions' in life, which might enable me to compare 'ihem toge- 
ther, and know one by the other. I perceived, as yon have 
observed in one of yotir letters, (said he to St. Preux,) that 
' we see nothing if we rest satisfied with looking on ; that we 
• otight to act pUTselVeff in order to judge of men's actions ; and 
- 1 made myself an actor, to qualify myself for a spectator. 
We can always lower ourselves with ease; and I -stooped to 
a variety of situations which no man of my station ever con* 
descended to. I even became a peasj^nt, and when Eloisa 
made me her gardener, she did not find me such a novice in 
the business as she m^ht have expected. 

^^ Besides gaining a tliorough knowledge of mankind, 
which indolent piilosophy onlj attains in appearance, I 
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found another advantage, which I nerer expected. Thb ^as 
the opportanit J it afforded me of improTing, by an acthe 
life, that love of order I derived from nature, and of ac^ 
quiring a new relish for yrrtue, by the pleasure of contribu- 
ting tpwards it. This sentiment made me less speculatiTe, 
attached me somewhat more to 'myself, and from a natural 
consequence of this progress, I perceived that I was alone. 
Solitude, which was always tiresome to me, became hideous, 
and I could not hope to escape it long. Though I did not 
grow less dispassionate, I found the want of some connee- 
tion ; the idea of decay, without any one to comfort me, 
afflicted me by anticipation, and for the first time in my life, 
I experienced melancholy and uneasyiess. I communicated 
my troubles to the Baron d'Etange. '^ Yon must ilot (said 
he) grow an old batchelor. I myself, after having lived in. 
dependent as it were, in a state of matrimony, find that I 
have a desire of returning to the duties of a husband and a 
father, and I am going to repose myself In the midst of my 
family. It depends on yourself to make my family your 
own, and to supply the place of the son whom I hove' lost. 
I have an only daughter to marry ; she is not destitnte of 
merit ; she has a sensibility of mind, and the love of her duty 
makes her love every thing relative to it. She is neither a 
beauty nor a prodigy of understanding : but come and see 
her, and believe me, that if she does not afiect you, no wo^ 
man will ever make an impression on you."^ I came ; I saw 
you, Eloisa; and foimd that your father had reported mo. 
destly of you. Your transports, the tears of joy you shed 
when you embrace^ him, gave me the first, or rather ^a 
only emotion I ever experienced in my life. If the impression 
was slight^ it was the only oue I felt, and our sensations are 
strong only in proportion to those which oppose them. Three 
yean absence made no change in my inclinations. I wai 
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HO 6traDget to the state of yours on my return, anct ontfais 
occasion I mast make you a return for the confession which 

has cost you so dear." 7 Judge, my dear Ckra, with wiiat 

extraordinary, surprise I learnt that all my secrets had been 
discovered to him before our marriage, and that he had wed. 
ded me, knowing me to be the property of another. 

• ^^ This conduct (continued M. Wolmar) was unpardon. 
able. I offended against delicacy; I sinned against pru- 
dence;. I exposed your honour and my own ; I should have 
been apprehensive of plunging you and myself into irretrieve- 
able calamities ; but I loved you, and I loved nothing but 
you. Every thing else was indifferent to me. How is it 
possible to restrain a passion, be it ever so weak, when it has 
BO counterpoise ? This is the inconvenience of calm and dis- 
passionate tempers. Every thing goes right while their in« 
sensibility secures them from temptations ; but if one happens 
to. touch them, they are conquered as soon as they are at* 
tacked, and reason, which governs while she sways alone, has 
no power to resist the slightest effort. I was tempted but 
once, and I gave way to it. If the intoxication of any 
other passion had rendered me wavering, I should have fal- 
len, every false, step I took ; none but spirited souls are able 
to struggle and conquer. All great efforts, all sublime ac- 
tions, are tiieir province ; cool reason never achieved any 
thing illustrious, aqd we can only triumph over our passions 
hy opposing one against another. When virtue gains the as. 
cendancy, she reigns alone, and keeps all in due poise; this 
forms the true philosopher, who is as much exposed to the 
assaults of passion ^ another, but who alone is capable of 
subduing them by their own force, as a pilot steers throu^ 
adverse winds. 

^^ Yott find that I do not attempt to extenuate my fault : 
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liad it been one, I slioiild mfalUbly have committed it ; batl 
knew joa^ EloisB) and was guilty of none when I married 
you. I perceived that all my prospect of happiness de. 
pended on yon alone^ and that if any .one was capable of 
-making yon happy, it was myself. I. knew that peace and 
innocence were essential to yonr mind, tiiat the affection 

• with which it was pre^ogaged could not afford them, and 
ihat nothing could banish lore but the horror of guilt. I 
saw that your soul laboured under an oppression which it 
could not shake off but by some new struggle, and that to 
make you sensible how valuable you still were, was the only 
way io render you truly estimable. 

^^ Your heart was formed for love; I, therefore, slighted 
the disproportion of age, which excluded me from a right of 
pretending to that affection, whicb he who was the object of 
it could not enjoy, and which it was impossible to obtain for 
-any other. On the contrary, finding^my life half spent, and 

• that I had been susceptible but of a single impression, I 
concluded that it would be lasting, and I pleased myself with 
the thoughts of presernng it the rest of my days. In all my 
tedious ^searcdies, I found nothing so estimable as yonrself ; 
I thought that what you could not effect, no one in the world 
could accomplish ; I ventured to rely on your virtue, and I 
married you. The secrecy you observed. did not surprize 
me: I knew the reason, and from your prudent conduct I 
guessed how long it would last. From a regard to yon, I co. 
pied your reserve, and I would not deprive yon of the ho. 
nour of one day making me a confession, which I plainly per« 
ceived was at your tongue's end every minute. I have not 
been deceived in any particular ; you have, fully answered all 
I expected from you. When I made choice of a wife, I 
desired to find in her^n amiable, discreet, and happy compa. 
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flioo* The £rsi: two requbites haie Immi obtained. I 
hope, 1x17 dear, that we shidl not he disappointed of the 
tMfd.»> 

At these words, in spite of idi myendeaTours not to inter* 
mpt him by my tears, I could not forbear throwing niysell 
found his neck, and crying out, ^^O my dear husband ! O 
thou best and nio(^ amiable of men! tell me what is wanting 
to complete my h^pinoss, but to promote yoar felidty, and 
iAh^ moredesenringf*'-*-^^ You are as happy as you can be, 
(said he, iatermpting me) ; yea dfeserve to be so; bat it hi 
time to enjoty that felieitp' in peace, which has hitherto cost 
you sach yast pains. If your fidelity had been aU I required, 
thai would hare been insured the moment you made me the 
promise ; I wanted, moreover, to make it easy and agreeable 
to you, and we have both laboured to this end in concert, 
without commanicatiag our tiewsto each other. Etoisa, we 
have succeeded better tlian you inMgine, perhaps. The only 
fault I findih you is^ tha^t you do not resume tiiat confidence 
Which you have a right to repose in yoursdf, and <lat yon 
undervalue your own worth* Extreme^dtf&dence is as dan» 
gerous as excessive confidence. As that rashness which 
prompts us \x> attempts beyond our strength renders our 
power ineffectual, so that timidity which prevents us from 
relying on ourselves, renderi^ it useless. True prudence con. 
sistsiin being thoroughly acquainted with the measure of our 
own power, and .»etingup tolt. You have acquired an 
increase of strengdi hy changing your condition. You are 
no longer that unfortunate girl who bewailed the weakness 
she indulged ; you are the most virtuous of women ; yon 
are bound by no laws bat thode of honour and duty; and the 
otiiy fault tliat can now be imputed to you is, that you retain 
too lively a sense of your former indiscredons. Instead of 
taking reproachful precavtions against yourself, learn to de. 
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pend upon yourself^ and yonr confidence vrill increase your 
strength. Banish that injurious diffidence, and think your« 
self happy in haying made choice of an honest man, at ad age 
which is liable to imposition, and in baring entiertained a lover 
formerly, whom yon may now enjoy as a friend, even under 
yodr husband's eye. I was no sooner made acquainted with 
your connections than I judged of you by each other. I per- 
ceived what enthusiastic delusion' led you astray ; it never 
operates but on susceptible minds; it sometimes ruins them, 
but it is by a cbarm which has power to seduce them alone. 
I judged that the same turn of mind which formed your attach, 
ment, would break it as soon as it became criminal, and 
that vice might find an entrance, but never take root in such 
hearts as yours. 

^^ I conceived moreover, that the connection between you 
ooght not to be broken ; that there were so many laudable 
circumstances attending your mutual attachment, that it ought 
rather to be rectified than destroyed ; and that neither of the 
two could forget the other, without diminishing their own 
worth. I knew that great struggles only served to inflame 
strong passions, and if violent efforts exercise the mind, they 
occasion such torments as by their continuance might subdue 
it. I took advantage of Eloisa^s gentleness to moderate the 
severity of her reflections. I nourished her friendship for 
you (said he to St. Preux) ; I banished all immoderate pas- 
sion, and I believe that I have preserved you a greater share 
of her affections than she would have left you had I abandon, 
ed Her entirely to herself. 

^^ My success encouraged me, and I determined to attempt 
yonr cure as I had accomplished hers ; for I had an esteem 
for you, and notwithstanding the prejudices of vice, I have 
alwa}s observed that every good end is to be obtained from 
susceptible minds, py means of confidence and sincerity. I 
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saw yon ; you did not deceive me ; you will not deceire me; 
and though you are not yet what you ought to be^ I find you 
more improved than you imagine, and I am better satined 
with you than you are with yourself. I know that my con. 
duct has an extravagant appearance, and is repugnant to* the 
common received principles. But maxims become less gene* 
ral, in proportion as we are better acquainted with the human 
heart; andEioisa's husband ought not to act like common 
men. My dear children (said he, with a tone the more af. 
fecting as it came from a dispassionate man), remain what 
■you are, and we shall all be happy. Danger consists chiefly 
•in opinion ; be not afraid of yourselves, and you will have 
nothing to apprehend; only think on the present, and> I will 
answer for the future* I cannot communicate any thing far^ 
ther to-day, but if my schemes succeed, and my hopes do 
•not betray me, our destiny will be better fulfilled, and 
you too will be much happier than if you had enjoyed each 
other." *. 

As we rose, he embraced us, and would have us likewise 
embrace each other, on that spot — on that very spot where 
formerly — ' — Clara, O my dear Clara, how dearly have' you 
ever loved me I I made no resistance. Alas ! how indiscreet 
would it have been to have made any ! This kiss was nothing 
like that which rendered, the grove terrible to me. I silently 
congratulated myself, and I found that my heart was' more 
changed than I. had hitherto ventured to imagine^ . . 

As we were walking towards home, my husband, taking 
me by the hand, stopped me, and showing me the wood we 
had just left, he said to me, smiling, ^' Eloisa, be no longer 
afraid of this asylum ; it has not been lately profaned.'' 
You will not belie re me, cousin, but I swear that he has some 
supernatural gift of reading one's inmost thoughts : may 
Heaven continue it to him! — Having such reason to despise 
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myself, H b cerfainly to iM% srt tfaiit I am indebted for hh 
faidalgelioe. 

Ydu do not see yet any occasion I haTe for jxmr advice? 
pafttence, my angel t I am coming to tliatpoiiit; bat the 
coiiTertation which I hare related wab necessary to d^ar tip 
what follbws. 

On our return, inj husband, ii^ho has long been expected 
at Etange, told me th&t he proposed going thither to-morrow, 
that he should see you in his way, add that he should stay 
there fire or sik days. Withcmt saying all I thought con- 
eeniii^ such an ilLtimed journey^ I told him, thlit I imagined 
the necessity was not so indispdnsl^ble as to oblige M. WoU 
mar to teat^ hb guest, whom he had himself tuTited td his 
house. ^< Wotild you haVe nre(he repEied) uSe ceremony 
with him, to r^nindhim that he is not at horiie? I am like 
tile VMaisans for hospitality^ I hoj^e he will find their stn% 
cerity here, and allow us to use their freedom." PerceiTing 
that he would not understand me, I took another itiethdd^ 
and endearoured to persuade our guest to take tiie jouitoey 
with him. << Ydu will find a spot (said I) which has tto 
beauties, and such as yon are fond of ; you will risit my pa* 
trimony, and thdt of my ancestors ; the interest you tilke in 
every tiling which concerns me, will not allow me tb siiiipose 
tiiat siich a sight can be indifferent to you." My month wlas 

open to add, that the castle was like that of Lord B ^ *^ 

who .... but luckily I had time to bite iny tongue. He 
answered me codly, that I was in the right, and tiiat he 
would'do as I pleased* But M. Wolmar, who seemed d^ter* 
mmed to drire me to an ei^emity, replied, that he should do 
What was most agreeable to himsdf. ^^ Which do you like 
best, to go or to stay ?''-^-^( To stay," (said he» without he- 
sitating). ^< Well, stay then (rejoined my husband, taking 
hlin by tile hand) : you are a sincere and honest man, and I 
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am veil pleased ynA that dedatvtion/' Then waft no nHHp 
for mueh altercation between my In^sband and me, an4 in the 
hearing of this third person. I was silent, bat conld not 
conceal mjr uneasiness so w^l btit my husband perceiied it. 
^ What ! (said he, with an air of discontent, St. Prenx being 
at a litfle distance from us,) shall I have pleaded jFOur cause 
against yourself in vain, and wiU Mrs. Wolmar remain sa* 
tisfied with a virtue which depends on opportunity { For my 
part, I am more nice ; I will be indebted for the fidelity of 
my wife to her affectton, not to chance ; and it is not enon^ 
that she is con^ant, it wounds my delicacy to think tkM she 
should doobt her constancy." 

At length he took us into the closet, where I wes extremely 
surprized to see him take from a drawer, along with the cov 
{nea of some of odr friend's eorsespmidences, which I deli* 
yered to him, the very original ktters which I thought I 
had seen burned by B i in my mother's roos^* ^^ Hene 
(said he to me, showii^ them to us) are the pledges of my se^ 
curtty ; if they deceive me, it would be a folly todepend OH 
$aiy thing winch concerns human nature. I consign my wife 
and my honour in charge to hes, who, when sin^ and se^ 
4aced, preferred an act of benevolence to a secure andpi^i? 
vate rendezv^Qus. I trust Eloisa, 90W that she is a wife {md 
a mother, to hwi, who, when be had it in hi* power to gpn* 
tify his desires, yet knew how to reject Sloisa when single, 
and 4 fond girl. If either of yo«i ^hink so meanly of ycfiir* 
edves, as to snfiqpose that I am in ^e wrong, 4^r 90^ and { 
futmct this inttanf CmsIi, do yon think timt ooe conld 
easily v^sdofe to make answer Un such a speech i 

I neverdieleis sought Mf opp^Hbiinity, ip Ae i^fternopii, i»f 
speakiifg whh my husband in piivAte, and wUhoHt epteriltf 
jbttb. reasons which I was not at liberty to uiye^ I only eor 
treittd kim to put off Ids jovi«iey for two deye* My r^ 
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quest was granted immediately, and I emploj the time in 
sending yon this express, and waiting for jaar answer, to 
know how I am to act, ... 

. I know that I need but desire my husband not to go at all, 
and he who never denied me any thing will not refuse me so 
sl^ht a (avoar. But I perceive, my dear, that he takes a 
pleasare in the confidence he reposes, in me, and I am afraid 
of i forfeiting some share of his esteem, if he should suppose 
that. I have occasion for more reserve than he allows me* I 
know, likewise, that I need bnt.speak a word to St. Preu;x, 
and that he will accompany my husband without hesitation ; 
but what will my husband think of the change ; and can I 
take such a step witliout preserving an air of authority over 
SU Preux, which might seem to entitle htm to some privile« 
ges in his turn ? Besidies, I am afraid, lest he should con. 
dude from this precaution, that I find it absolutely necessary, 
and this step, which at first sight af^>ears most easy, is tha 
most dangerous perhaps at tiie bottom. Upon the whole, 
however, I ami not ignorant ihat no consideration should be 
put in competition with a real danger ; but does this danger 
exist in fact ? This is the very doubt which you must resolva 
for. me. 

' Tlie more I examine the present state of my mind, the 
more I 'find to encourage me. My heart is spotless, my 
conscience calm ; I have no symptoms of fear^or uneasiness ; 
and with respect to every thing which passes within me, my 
sincerity before- my husband costs me no trouble. Not bot 
that certain involuntary recollections sometimes occasion 
tender emodons, from which I had rather be exempt; but 
these recollections are so far from being produced by the sight 
'oi him who*was the original cause of them, that they seeqk 
to be less^ frequent since his return ; and however agreeable 
it is to me to see him, yet I know not from what strange hu-. 
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mour, it IS more agreeable to me to think of him. In a 
word, I find that I do not eyen require the aid of virtue, in 
order to be composed in his presence, and, exclusire of the 
horror of guilt, it would be very difficultto i^erive those sen- 
timents which virtue has extinguished. 

But is it suflicient, my dear, that my heaVt encourages me, 
when reason ought to alarm ine-? I have forfeited the right of 
depending on my own strength. Who will answer tiiat my 
confidence, even now, is not an illusion of vice? How shall 
I rely on tiiose sentiments which have so often deceived me ? v 
Does not guilt always spring ftromr that pride which prompts ^ 

• • • • 

us to despise temptation ; and when we defy those dingers 
which have occasioned our fall, does it not show »* disposition 
to yield again to temptation ? 

Weigh all these circumstances, my dear Clara, you will 
find that though' they may be trifling in themselves, they are 
of sufficient importance to merit attention, when you consider 
the object' they concern. Deliver me from the uncertainty 
into which they have thrown me. Show me how I must be- 
have in this critical conjuncture ; for my past errors have 
aiected my judgment, and rendered me diffident in deciding 
upon any thing. Whatever you- may think of yourself j 
your mind, I am certain, is. tranquil and composed ; objects 
present themselves to you such as .they are ; but in mine, 
which is agitated like a troubled sea, they are confounded 
and disfigured. I no longer dare to depend upon any thing t 
see, or any thing I feel, and, notwithstanding so many yeari 
repentance, I perceive, with concern, that the weight of past 
failings is a burthen we must bear ia the end of our lives. 
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LETTER CXXXII. 

ANSVTER. 

Poor Eloisa ! With somuch reaaon to Utc at ease^ what for- 
»»«nts yon contbu^Ij cwsite ! AU thy misfortime^ come ftpm 
thyself, O Israel ! Uyoa iidhered to yo«r Qwn nuudnw; if, itii 
point of iieiitiiiient,yoa only hearkened to the Toice within 
yoB, and your heart did but sUeace yoar reason yw wo^l* 
then, without scjri^y tnist tathat 8%c^niy it impirefi, an*' 
you would nqt ceusMn yourself, against the testiawny of 
your.own heart, to dfead a danger which can ari^e only fma 
thence. 

I understand yon, I perfectly understand you, Eloisa; 
being ^lore secure In yourself than yon ipretend ta be, yon 
hare a mind to hnable yourself on account of yowr past 
failings, m^der a pretence of pretenting new ones ; and yonr 
«cruples are not so nnch precautions against the future, as 
a penance yon impose npoa yourself, to atone tar the indi$i» 
cretion which formerly ruined you. Yon compare the 
times ! do yon ceosider ?. Compare sltfiBitions likewise, uid 
remeipber tibat I then reproved yon for yonr confidence^ aa 
I now repr/CK^e you for your diffidence. 

Ypnare mistaken, my dear ; but nature does not alter so 
«oon. If we can forget 4Nir situaticMi for want of reflection, 
we see it in its trne light wiien we take pains ie cocutider It, 
^d we can no more conceal frpm onrseWeii out Tirtnes tb>n 
our vices. Your gentleness and devotion have i^ven yon a 
turn for humility. Mistrust that dangerous virtue, which 
only excites self«iove, by making it centre in one point ; and 
be assured, that the noble sincerity of an upright mind ia 
greatly preferable to the pride of humility. If moderation is 
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fie^fl^rj ia wisdom) it is requisite, likewise, in dKMe |>re. 
4P»Htioiis it Augg^sts^ lest a solkitiuie whioh n^ repro«<;hlal to 
wtae fflnovU delwe tte v^imdy and, by keeping usincoiitp 
Mfag^t Rjkurm) reader a cJinseiSoal danger a real one. Do not 
you peroeire, that after we Jwre liad a &kl, we sbotdd hold 
ppfsthres uprigbt, and tluit i^ leaning too mnclrtowards tii^ 
«i4« Qjpiporii^ to* that on which we M, we are In danger of 
ffUiing agnift ? Cmisin, yon Ifrred like Eloisa. Now, I£ke 
kPJ^ ypu are an eiAravagant derotee ; I^iiope yon will be 
m>ie supcc^sCnl in the lalter than yon were in the former ! In 
troth, if i was less aeqnatnted with yonr natnnd tinidilijf', 
your appreh^isiotts would be sufficiefitto terrii^ me in my 
Ukm: ^B,d if I were so scrpptdons, I ndght, from being 
alanm^.for yoii, bepa to tremble for myself. 

Consider farther, my dear friend ; yen whose system, of 
m^irality is aa 9$9f and nMfcnrai as it is pure and honest, do not 
mai^e ponstnactions wbich are harsh and foreign to y<>nr cluu 
rapter^wiA respect to yonr maxims eonceming tiie separa- 
tion pf th^ seaes. I i^gree with yon timt Aey on^ not to 
Kto togfilkBt^ nor. after the same manner; but conirfder 
wltether this in^rtant ruin does not admit of many distittc. 
tions in point of piictioe ; examine wlietlMr it ought to be 
alppltcid indiseriminalely^ and widioot exception) to mamed 
as well as to single women, to society i« general as wdl as to 
partfc^lar oonnectiona, io business us weH as to amusements, 
aad whether that honour and decency which inspire ^ese 
maxims, ought not sometimes to regulate them ? In well, 
gnveraed countries, where the natural relations of thingjs 
are attended to io matrtraony, you would admit of assents 
blies where ycnng persons of botiissexes might 'See, be ae- 
quiinted, and associate with each other; but you prohibit 
ttihem With good rea^n, from liqldng any private intercourse. 
9«t is n«t the case quite (differtot. with regard to married 
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.women and the mothers of. families, who can have nofnterart 
that is justifiable, in exhibitiDg themselves in public ; who 
,upe confined within, doors by their domestic concerns, and 
whOiShould ndt be. refused to do any thing at home which is 
becoming theinistress of a family ? I should not like to see 
you in the cellars, presenting the wine for the merchants to 
t^te, nor to see. you leave your children, to settle accounts 
wtfdi A banker; but if an honest man should come to visit 
your husband, or to -transact some business with him,, will 
ybu refuse to entertain his guest in his absence, and to do 
bim tbe honours of the house, for fear of being left alone 
wl^hf.him ? Trace this principle to its source, and it will ex^ 
plain all your maxims. Why. do we suppose that women 
ought to live retired and apart from the men ? Shall we do 
anek injustiee io our sex, as to account for it upon princi- 
ples drawn from our weakness, and that it is only to avoid 
the dungfrr of: temptations? No, my dear, these unworthy 
apprehensions do not become an honest woman, and the 
• mother of a family,, who is continually surrounded with ob» 
jects which cherish in- her the sentiments of honour, and 
Yfbo is , devoted to the most respectable duties of human na. 
ture« It is^iatfiie herself that divides us from the men, by 
prr^ribing to us different oeci^pations ; it is that amiable and 
timorQUsmodiMty, wkich^ without being immediately atten* 
tl^ to chastity; is nevertheless its surest guardian ; it is that 
cautious and ;affecting reserve, which at one and the same 
timet cherishing both desire and respect in the hearts of men, 
serves as a kind of coquetry to- virtue. This is the reason 
why erea husbands themselves are not excepted out of this 
]:ule. This is the reason why Ihe most discreet women gene. 
^.|(^y msuntiiin the greatest ascendancy over their husbands ; 
beeause, by the lielp of this prudent and discreet reserve^ 
without sbowkig any capriee or iion«conq;diance| they know^ 
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eyenin Uie embraces of the most tender union, how to k«ep 
tiiem at a distance^ and prerent their being clojed with there. 
You will agree with me, that your maxims are too general not 
to admit of exceptions, and that not being founded on any 
rigorous duty^ the same principle of decorum which esteu 
billed them may sometimes justify our dispensing with 
Ahem* 

• The circumspection which you ground on your past iaiU 
49gs is injurious to your present condition ; I willneter par- 
don this unnecessary caution which your heart dictates, and 
I can scarce forgive it in your reason. How ! was it possil^e 
that the rampart which protects your person could not se- 
cure you from such ignominious apprehensions ? How could 
my> cousin, my sister, my friend, my Eloisa, confound the in- 
discretions of a girl of too much sensibility, with the infideli* 
ty of a guilty wife 2 Look around you, you wHl see nothing 
•but what contributes to raise and support your mind. Your 
husband, who has such confidence in yon, and whose esteem 
it becomes you to justify ; your children, whom you would 
train to Tirtae, and who will one day deem it an honour that 
you was their mother; your Tenerafole father, who is so dear 
to you, who enjoys your felicity, and who derives more lus. 
t»e ' from you than from his ancestors ; yonr friend, whoso 
fato depends on yoar*s, and to whom you must be account* 
able f^r a reformation to which she has contributed ; her 
^duughter, to whom you .ought to set an example of those ivir. 
lues which you would .excite in her ; your philosopher, who 
is an hundred times fonder of your virCnes than of your 
perspo, and who respects you still more than you apprehend; 
lastly )' yourself, who are senuble what, painful efibrts your 
discretion has oOst you, and who will surely never forfeit the 
fvttit of so much tfonUe in a single moment; how nmny 
«v»iiire» capable of insj^itBg yoa with couiage consptre to 
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nuikeyou aghamed of haviog v^ntared to migirvfttyoiirielO 
But, io order to answer for my Eloisa^ what occasioa haro 
I to consider what she is I It is eaoagh that I know what 9h^ 
was, during the iodiscretioas which she bewails* Ah! if 
yoor heart had erer been capable of infidelity, I would alloir 
you to be continually apiirehensiTe : but at the ¥ery time 
when you imagined that you yiewed it at a distance, yo« 
may concei¥e the horror its real existence would hate occa. 
sioned you, by what you felt at that time, whm but to impu 
gine it, had been to haTe committed it. 

I recollect with what astooishmeat we learnt that therf 
was a nation where the weakness of a fond maid is consUer^ 
as an inexpiable crime, though the adultery of a married wo^ 
man is there softened by the gentle term of gallantry, and 
where married women publicly make tbemselfes amends for 
the shortJiYed restraint ihey undergo when single. I loaow 
what maxims, in this respect, prevail in high life, where Tir. 
tue passes for nothing, where every Uung is empty appear* 
ance, where crimes are effaced by the difficult of proving 
them, or wber« the proof itself becoBMs ridiculous agp^nst 
custom, fint you, Eloisa, you who glowed with a pure and 
consMuit passion, who was guilty only in the eyes of men, and 
between heaven and earth was open to no reproack! You^ 
who made yourself respected in the midst of yourindlscs^ 
tions.; you, who being abandoned to ifroitless regret, obliged 
us even to adore those virtues which you had forfeited ; yoo^ 
who disdained to endure self«contempt, when every thing 
seemed to plead in your excuse ; can you be apprehensive of 
guilt, after having paid so dearly for your weakness ? Will 
you dare to be afraid that you have less power now than you 
had in those days which cost you so many tears? No, my 
dear^ so far from being alarmed at your former indiscretioBa, 
they ought to inspire you .with courage; so aevere a fepe»» 



tettce 4»ee not Utui to renof ^e, nod whoelrer in flo niscepttbto 
of thame^ wiU never bid d«fi«iioeto inftimf. 

II ever a wmik Hiittd kad mppe^rta agaiml iti wtealmefifi^ 
tkejr sffQ such m upheld you ; if ever • vlgov^m mind vmp 
capaUe of suppoirtiiig iteelf, wliat prop elm yoiir^ reqpiire ? 
Tell me, what reasonable groondf there can be for ybnr ap^. 
pcahenfiioBS t All yoar life has been a oentiiHial struggle, In 
which, even after your defioel, hooMMir and duty oerer oe^aed 
opposition, and at length came off Tictotfons. Ah I V\qm ! 
shall I beliete that, after so maoh pain and torment, afifir 
twelve yeart paased in tears, and six spent gtorionsly, that 
yon stili dread atriti of e^ht daye i In few words, deal ^if^ 
cereJy with yourself; if there be reaUy any dapger, 6a?# 
your peraon, and blush at the coodttiott of yonr hcfart i if 
there is no danger, it is an offence to your reason, It is a d^ 
hononr to your Tirtae to bei^prehensive of perils, which can 
never affect it Do you not know that there are some scan* 
dalcrns temptations whiph never approaeh'MMe mindB ; that 
it b even shanefnl to be under « necessity of wbdniitg theq^ 
and that to take precantionB agaioet theas, is not aowmik to 
humble, as to debaee Duracl ves ? 

I do not preanmeto give you my arguments as unanswer* 
able, but only to convince you that year's may be contro. 
verted, and that is anfitcieot to wa'rratft my advice. Do not 
depend on yourself, for youdo not know how to do yourself 
justice ; nor on me, who even in your indiscretions never con* 
aidered any thing but your heart, and always adored you ; 
but refer to your husband, who^ees you such as you 9g^ and 
judges of you exactly according to yonr real worth. Belqg, 
Kke all people of sensihility, ready to judge iU of fiiOBe wlio 
^pear insensilile, I miatrosted his power of penetration tn« 
to^the secrets «f susceptible minds ; but eiace the arrival of 
onrtraveller,! find by his letters that he' reads yonf'^porfeotiy 
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well) and that thi^re Is not a single eiaiotbii wbioh escapes hU 
observation. I find his remariu so jnst and acute, that I have 
almost changed mj opinioa to the other eatreme ; and I siul 1 
readilj believe that your dispassionate peopie, who consaifc 
their eyes more than their hearts, judge better of other me|i% 
passions than your impetuous, lively, and Tain persons like 
myself, who always begin by supposing tiiesiseltes in aao- 
tiier^^'place, and can nerersee any thing but whatthey feel« 
However it be, M. Wolmar is thoroughly acquainted irithyfn^ 
he esteems you, he loves you, and his destiny is blended «i^ 
your's. What does, he require, but -that you would ieav4.to 
hkn the attire direction of your conduct, with which - ya^ 
are afraid to trust yourself ? Perhaps, finding old age coming 
on, he isdesiTQUS, by some trials on whidi he may depend, to <* 
prevent those uneasy jealousies, which an old husband geu^. 
rally feels who 19 martled to a young wife ; perhaps the d««. 
sign he has in view requires thatt you should live . in a state, of 
familiarity with y&ur friend, without alarming either yonv 
husband or yourself; perhaps he only means to g^ve you & 
testittaony of confidence and esteem, worthy of that which, he 
entertains for you. You should nesver oppose such senti*^ 
ments, as if the weight of them was too much for you to 
endure ; and for my part, I tliink that you cannot act 
Inon^ agreeably to the dictates of prudence and modesty, 
thto by. relying entirely on his tenderness and understaiHU 
ilig. 

: Ccfuld you, without ofiending M» Wolmar, punish your* 
Self for a vanity you never had, and prevent a danger whidl 
no longer exists ? Remain alone with the philosopher^ use all 
the superfluous precautions against him which would formeiiy 
have been of such servr&e to you ; "maintain the same reserve 
as H yott still mistrusted your own'heart and his, as well aa 
your own virttt^k Avoid nil pathetic conversation, •^alt te»« 
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def recollection of times pint; break off orpreTeat long 

prirate interviews ; be constantij surround^ by your chll. 

dren; do not stay, long with him in a room, in Elysinm, or 

in the grove, notwithstanding the profanation. Above ail 

things, nse these precautions in so natural a manner, that 

tiiej may seem to be the eflfect of chance, and tiiat he may. 

never once suspect that you are afraid of him. You love td 

go upon the water, but you deprive yourself of the pleasare^ 

on account of your husband, who is afraid of that elem^it, md 

of your children, whom you do not choose to venture there* 

Take the advantage of tiiis absence, to entertain yourself 

with tliis recreation, and leave your children to the care, of 

Fanny. . By this means you may securely devote yourself to 

the sweeit familiarity of friendship, and quietly enjoy a long 

tiie^dUite under the protection of the waterman, who sees 

without understanding, and from whom we camiot gb> far 

without thinking what we are about. 

. A thought strikes me, which many people would iaugb at, 

but which will be agreeable to you, I aai- sure ; that iBy to' 

keep an. exact journal, in your husband's absence, to shew 

him on his return, and to think on this journal, with.regard id 

every circumstance which is to be set down in it. In truth, 

I do not believe that such an expedient won|d be of service 

to nuiny women ; but a sincere mind, incapable of deceit,' 

has many resources against vice, winch others stand in need 

of. We .ought to despise nothing which t^ids to preserve a 

purity of manners, and it i& by means of tiillingprecantionsy 

timt great virtues are secured. . 

l/pon the whole, as your husband is to see me in his way, 
he will tell me, I hope, the true reasons of his journey^ and 
if I do not find tiiem subBtantial, I wili persuade him from 
proceeding any further ; or, at all events^ I .wiil.dQ nfhat he 
has refused tp do 2 upon this yon may depend. . In the 910W 
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time, I tlunk I hvrt stid enough to fottify 3^011 agsin^ a 
irial of eight day». Go, Eloisa, I know jou too well, not 
i» suMwer for you as much, nay more than I eould for my* 
91^. You will always be what you ought to \)e, and what 
fQU desire to be. If you do but rely on the integrity of 
y^ur own Bwd, ypu wUi run no risk whatever; fg^r I have 
n9 fyUh m these unforeseen delects ; it is in vain to iMsguise 
Totoitary £uling« by the Idle appellation of weaknesses ; no 
woiman was erer yet overcome who had not an inclinatioa to 
surrender; and if I thought that such a fate could attend 
you, believe me, trust to the tenderness of my friendship, 
raly ein all the sentiments which wonid i^rise in the heart of 
](our pioor Clara, J should be too sensibly i|iterest<Ni in 
your prote<^iion, to abandon you entirely to yourself. 

As to what M. W<toar declared to you, concerniog the 
intelligence ^e received before yonr marriage, I am not much 
surprized at it ; you know I always suspected it ; and I will 
tell yon, moreover^ that mj saspidons are not confined to 
the indiscretions of B ? ■ . I could neTer su^^ose that a 
man of truth and integrity like your father, and who Md 
some suspfdoQS at least himself, would resolve to impose 
upon his sou4nJaw and his friend. If he engaged you so 
strictly tp secrecy, tt was because the mode of discovery 
W4Hdd come irwn him in a very diffieneut manner to what it 
would have proceeded f mm you ; and because he was witfiag, 
no doubt, to give it a turn less likely to disgust M. Wolmar, 
than that which he very well knew you ^onld not fail to give 
it yourself. But I must dismiss your messenger ; we wiH 
chat about these matters n«Dre at our lelsinpe about a month 
hence. 

Farewell, my dearest cousin, I have preached long enough' 
to. the preacher ; resume your old occupatimi--: — I tind my- 
self quke uneasy fbat I cannot be with yeu yet. I disorder 
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dl m7 affnirB). by hwwyUg. to dispatch th^v^y t^nA I sc^rcf 

Jalow «4»^ to da. Ah, ClM^lot, GliaiUiot, . • • If I w v 
leis giddjT . » . but I always hope ^at I ahaU- 
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P. j$.*^ApfopM ; I forgot to mako my compUments to 
yonr highness. Tdl me^I beseech yen, is the gentleman your 
husband Atteiwin,. Rnss^ or Boyaird* I O poor child t T ov, 
who h«?e so olteiL lamented being bonk a ge«tlewomaii, are 
▼ery fortunate to become the wife of a Prinze ! Betweeu 
ourselTes, netevtheiess, yon discover, appreheniiens which 
sure somewhat Tvlgar fbr a woman of sv<th high qnality* Do 
not youknow, that littleseruples belong to mean people ; and 
that a child of a goed fkmily^ who shoisdd pretend to be hiK 
father's sob, wonkl be faingjbed at I 
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M. WOLMAR TO MRS. ORBR 

I AM going to EtangO) my sw^t consin, and I propoaed 
to call apon yon in my way ; Imt a ddiay, of which yon are 
the cause, obliges me to make more haste, and I had rather 
lie at Laasanne as I come back, that I may pass a fbw hours 
the more with yon. Besides, I want to consult you with re- 
gard to many particulars^ ii;^h k is proper to commttuieete 
beforehand, that you may hare time to consider them befoise 
yon give me yovr opbion. . 

I would not explain my scheme to you in relation to the 

yoang man, till his presence had eonfirmed the good opinion 

-I had conceired of him. I think I. may now depend upon 

him sniBciendy to acquaint you, between ourselTCS, that my 

* Mrs. Orbe was ignoranty however, that the first two names 
are titles of distinctioDy in Russia : but Boyard is only that of a 
private gentlemaa. . 
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design 18 to entrust him with the education of. my children* 
I am not ignorant that these important concerns are the prin- 
cipal duty of a parent; but when it- will be. time to exert 
them, I shall be too old to discharge them, and being natn. 
rally calm and speculatire by constitution, I should never 
have been sufficiently active to govern the spirit of youth. 
Besides, for a reason you know*, Eloisa would be concerned 
to see me assume an office, in which I should never ac(|uit 
myself to her liking. I have % thousand reasons besides ; 
your sex is not equal to these duties ; their mother shall con* 
fine iherself. to the education of her Harriet ; to your share I 
allot the management of the household upon the plan already 
established, and of which you s4[>prove ; and it shall be my 
business to behold three worthy people concurring to promote 
the happiness of the family, and to enjoy that repose in my 
old age, for which I shall be indebted to their labours. 

I have always found, that my wife was extremely averst 
from trusting her children to the care of mercenaries, and I 
could npt discommend her scruples. The respectable ca- 
pacity of a preceptor requires so many talents wluch are. not 
to be paid for, so many virtues which have no price set upon 
them, that it is in vain to think of procuring one by means of 
•^voney. It is from a man of genius only, that we. can ez|^ct 
the talents of a preceptor ; it js from the heart of an affec- 
tionate friend alone that we can hope to meet with the zeal 
of a parent ; and genius is not to be sold any more than at- 
tachment. 

All the requisite qualities seem to be united in your friend 5 
and* if I am well acquainted, with his disposidon, I do not 
think he wonld desire greater happiness, than to make thos^ 

* The reader is not yet acquainted with this reason ; but he is 
desired not to be impatient. 
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beloired children contribate to tb^ir mother's felicity. The 

only obstacle I can foresee is his affection to Lord B j 

which will not allow him to. disengage himself from so dear a 
friend, to whom he has such great obligations, at least if hi^ 
Lordship does not require it himself. We expect to see this 
extraordinary man very soon : and as you hare a great asceUi^ 
daocy over him, if he answers the idea you have given me of 
him, I may commit the business^ so far as it relates^ to him, 
to your management. 

You have now, my dear cousin, the clue of my whole 
dbnduct, which, without this explanation^ must have ap« 
peared very extraordinary, and which, I hope, will herSi^ 
after meet with Eloisa's approbation and your's. The ad* 
vantage of having snch a wife as I have,,, made me try many 
expedients which would have been impracticable with another. 
Though ! leave her, in full confidence, with her old lover^ 
nnder no other guard than her own virtue, it would beii^ad^ 
ness to .establish that lover in my family, before I was certain 
that he ceased to be such ; and how could I be assured of it) 
if I had a wife on whom I had less dependence ? 

I have often observed you smile at my remarks on love ; 
but now I think I can mortify you< I have made a discovery 
which neither you or any other woman, with all the subtlety 
they attribute to your sex, would ever have made ; the proof 
of which you will nevertheless perceive at first sight^ and yba 
will allow it to be equal to demonstration, when I expkm to 
you the principles on which I ground it. Was I to tell yoil 
that my young couple are more fond than ever, this un. 
donbtedly would not appear wonderful to you. Was I to 
assure you, on the contrary, that they are perfectly cured ; 
you know the power of reason and virtue, and therefore yoil 
would not look upon that neither as a great miracle : but if 
I tell you^ that both these opposites are true at the same time ; 
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OM: th^j loTe e^cli otter with more a«4Q9r (bt« 9T6r^ iiad 
that nothing »ubf iyts betweeA them hni b, virtuqas {^tachmoni s 
th«t they are alwaj9 loveFS, aii4 yet nereis muf^ ikmfmnds : 
tiij0, I imaging, is what you would Umt ^^t^^y what ypii 
will hare more difficulty to conaeiTe^ and what p^yorth^?! 
precisely corresponds with truth. 

TUs is tho riddle, which aiak.es tho9<^ fjreqtieiit contra* 
dictions^ which you must ha^o ohserr^d in them, both in their 
conversation and in their letters. What you wrote to Eloisa 
concerning the picture, ha$ served »or^ than any thing to 
explain the mystery, and I find tlmt they are always sincere^ 
ev^ft iu coutrad{c|ing th^miQlves contiquatly- When I say 
thty, I speak particularly of the young ^an ; for as to your 
liriejid, one paa only apeak of her by coujecture. A veil of 
wisdom aad hoaour make so uaauy folds about her hearty that 
it ifl i9»peuetral>to to. hudaA eyea^ even to hav owu. Tl^ 
only circuuiatauee which leads^nie to iip^gine that she has still 
tome diftrust to overcome» is? that 9he is eontinnally consi. 
during with hevf^f what ^he should do if she was perfectly 
cured ; and she eza«»iaes herself with so wuch accuracy, that 
tf she was rf«Uy eui*e4, she would not do it sq well. 

As to your frieud, who, iliough virtuously inclined^ 14 lesi 
appp^nsi^e of hlP prefleut {eelipgs, I find that he still re^ 
tains aU the affeetiO|i9 (»f his youth ; but I perceiye them, 
without haviug uny veapoA to be oSeqd^d at the^i. It i^ not 
£1«^ Wolmaif he is fopd of, but JEitoisa S^tange ; he does 
80I hate «ie as the po^e^a^r of the ot^jeet I love, but as the 
ravtsh^r of im whom he doated op.. m» friend's wii^ is not 
Us mistress, the mother of two phUdren iis not her who was 
fonuerly his scholar* It is true, she is very like that personi 
aud often puts hiu^ in mind of her. He loves her in tlie time 
pa9t* This is the true explanation of th^ riddle* Deprive 
of his meiuofy, and you destroy his love. 
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This is tkot an idle subtletj, my pretty cousin, but a solid 
obsenration, which, if extended to other affections, maj ad^ 
mit of a more general application than one would ima^^e. 
I even think that it wduld not be difficult to explidn it hy 
jour ideas. At the time jou parti^d the two l6Vers» their 
passion was at the highest degree of iiiipetuositj'. Perhaps^ 
if they had r4>ntihued much longer tc^eUier, they would gnu 
dually have grown cool ; buttheir imagination being strongly 
affected, constantly presented each t6 the other in the light 
in which they appeared at the time of their separation. Tho 
young man, not perceiving those idterations which the pro* 
gi^esB of time made in his mistress, loved her such afii he had 
seen her formerljr, not siich ais she was then*. To complete 
his happiness, it would not hare be^n enough to have given 
him possession «>f her, unless she could have been given ix» 
him ^t the same age, and under this satee circumsttoces she 
was in, when their loves commenced* The least Alteration 
in these jiaHieuiars would have lessened so mvdi of the fell* 
city he proposed to himself; she is grown handsomei*, but 
she Is alteM ; her improvement, in that sense, turns to her 
prejudice ; for It is of his fontter mistress, not of any others 
tiiat he Is enaaioured. 

* You women are very ridiculous to thinlc of rendering such a 
frivolous and fluctuating passion as that of love consistent. Every 
thing in nature is changeable^ erek-y thing h continually flucta* 
atingy and yet you would inspire a constant passion ! And what 
right have you to pretend that we must love you for ever, because 
we loved you yesterday ? Then, preserve the same face, the same 
age, the same humour; be always the same, and we will always 
love youy if we can. But when you alter continually, and require 
us always to love you, it is, in fact, desiring us every minute not 
to love you; it is not seeking for constant minds, but loolcing out 
for such as are as fickle as your own. 
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. What deqelYes him, is, that he confonnda the times, and 
often reproaches himself on account of a passion which he 
thinks present, and which, in fact, is nothing more thain the 
effect of too tender a recollection ; bat 1 do not know, whe. 
ther it will not be better to accomplish his cure, than to 
undeceiire him. Perhaps, in this respect we may reap more 
advantage from his mistake, than from his better judgments 
To discover to him the true state of his affections, would be 
to apprise him of the ,d^th of the object he loved ; this might 
be affliction dangerous to him, inasmuch as a state of melaii. 
choly is always favourable to love. 

Freed from the scruples which restrain him, he would 
probably be more inclined to indulge recollections which he 
ought to stifle ; he would converse with less reserve, and the 
traces of Eloisa are not so effaced in Mrs. Wolmar, but upon 
examination he might find them again. I have thought, that, 
instead of Undeceiving him with respect to his opinion of the 
progress he has made, and which encourages him to pursue 
it to the end, we should rather endeAvour to banish thfe re- 
membrance of those times which he ought toforget, by skil- 
fully substituting other ideas in the iroom of those he is so 
fond of. You, who contribute to giye them birth, raayi 
contribute more than any one to efface them. But I shall 
wait till we are all together, that I may tell you in your ear 
what you should do for this purpose ; a charge, which, if I 
am not mistaken, will not be very burdensome to me. In 
the mean time, I endeavour to make the objects of his dread 
familiar to him, by presenting them to him in such a manner, 
that he may no longer think them dangerous. He is im- 
petuous, but tractable, and easily managed. I avail myself 
of this advantage to give, a turn to his imagination. In the 
room of his mistress, I compel him always to look at the wife 
of his friend, and the mother of my children ; I efface one 
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picture l>y another, and hide the past with ifte present. We 
always ride a startlish horse up to the object which frights 
hiln, that he may not be frightened at it again. We should 
act in the same manner with those young people, whose ima. 
ginations are on fire even after their affections are grown cold, 
and whose fancy presents monsters at a distance, which dis. 
appear as they draw near. 

t think I am well acquainted with the strength of both, 
and I do not expose them to a trial which they cannot 
support : for wisdom does not consist in using all kind of 
precautions indiscriminately, but in choosing those which are 
really useful, and in neglecting such ^s are superfluous. 
The eight days during which I leave them together will per- 
haps be sufficient for them to discover the true state of their 
minds, and to know in what relation they really stand to 
each other • The oftener they perceive themselves in private 
with each other, the sooner they will find out their mistake, 
by comparing their present sensations with those they felt 
formerly, when they were in the sam^ situation. Besides, it 
is of importance that they should use themselves to endure, 
without danger, that state of familiarity in which they must 
necessarily live together, if my scheme takes place. I fi^nd 
by Eloisa's conduct, that you have given her advice, which 
she could not refuse taking, without wronging herself. What 
pleasure I shall take in giving her this proof that I am sensible 
of her real worth, if she was a woman with whom a husband 
might make a merit of such confidence ! But, If she gains 
nothing over her affections, her virtue will still be the same I 
it will cost her dearer, and she will not triumph the less. 
Whereas, if she is still in danger of feeling any inward un. 
easiness, it can arise only from some moving conversation, 
which €he must be too sensible before«hand will awaken re. 



